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THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 


EVER, since the beginning of the automobile industry, has there been such a 
determined insistence for genuine motor car value as there is at the 


present time. 


Olds Motor Works has built into the Oldsmobile, since the very first model, a quality 
which has represented the utmost in automobile practice and engineering. 








The 1914 Oldsmobile is the development of this foresight and honest policy 
and now stands— the greatest of all sixes. 

Throughout the entire automobile manufacturing field are makers who are 
exploiting sixes, but the public is now educated to appreciate quality and reputa- 
tion in a motor car, just as in any other commodity, and the inevitable has happened 

the demand is now for a six-cylinder motor car with reputation, experience, an 
stability behind it the day of the makeshift is over. 

The popularity of Oldsmobiles this year is a natural outgrowth of this insistent 


The Oldsmobile was a pioneer in the six-cylinder field, and 


desire for quality. 
Now, 


during the past decade has witnessed the passing of many new comers. 
that the time has arrived when motor car purchases are made on merit alone, it 
has been fittingly and deservedly acclaimed the greatest six-cylinder motor car 


ever produced. 


Combination 4 or 5-passenger Phaeton touring body type $2975 
Seven-passenger touring body $175 extra 
Limousine $4300 


Catalog Mailed on Request Branches or Dealers in Principal Cities 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS LANSING, MICH. 
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HIGH STANDARDS | 
MODERATE $PRICES 








THESE ARE FEATURES OF 
THE JEWELRY HOUSE OF 








TIFFANY & GO. 




















FIFTH AVENUE & 37@!STREET | 
New YORK i 
| THEIR MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
IS EVER AVAILABLE TO OUT-OF-TOWN 
CORRESPONDENTS 
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Use Williams Shaving Soaps and you will be j 
Time because they give a quick . | 


and copious lather that 
speedily softens the beard 
and remains cool and moist 
as long as you need it. 


because they prepare the 
beard perfectly for the razor 
and make shaving a relax- 
ation. 


because you will anticipate 
your shave with a smile of 
satisfaction and not with a 
frown of annoyance. 


because they will make your 
razor and yourself the best of 
friendsand leavea happy face 
soft and velvety as a boy’s. 


because so little soap is re- 
quired to make a big, thick, 
creamlike, lasting lather. 

THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 


Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
After Shaving use Williams’ Talc Powder 


— 










Suit Case Sets 


In order that those 
who are not familiar 
with our new toilet 
requisites may have an opportu- 
nity to try some of them, we have 
prepared very attractive sets of 
samples which we call ‘‘Men’s 
Suit Case Sets’? and ‘‘Women’s 
Suit Case Sets.’” These are hand- 
somely decorated boxes, each 
containing five trial size reproduc- 
tions of our regular packages. 
Either set will be sent for 24 
cents in stamps if your dealer 
does not supply you. 














Safeguard your buying—mention McClure’s 
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@ CAMERON MACKENZIE, Managing Editor 
ae Frederick L. Collins, President Cameron Mackenzie, Vice President 
4 rN Arthur S. Moore, Secretary Horace W. Paine 
1) 
= THINGS WORTH WHILE 
| = With the Three-Quarter Million Mark just ahead, McCLure’s 
; 4 continues to heap on month after month the best features to be 
= found in any magazine. The more readers we have, the better art- 
= ists and writers we can give you. This month three great new 
=| regular attractions are added: 
@ The Monte Carlo Stories—by the famous C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. 
5 Their Married Life—Orson Lowell’s gently satirical picture-novel. 
: Beyond the Desert —the first of the stories by Eugene Manlove 
) | 3 Rhodes. 
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1k CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


“ie re - 


~ Exiled to Youth 


MEMORIES OF A DOCTOR. A young girl, just out of the school- 
room, full of the idealism of youth, its egotism and impulsive daring, 
throws down her challenge to the grown-up world of women. The 
story tells of the remarkable conflict that followed. A powerful 
study of modern life, written with searching insight into the wavs 
and customs of women — this is the most striking story that has vet 
appeared in this widely talked about anonymous series i _ ae 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. GRAHAM COOTES ’ i 


\Their Married Life.......... Ope ae ....Orson Lowell | (Lj 
I. SUZANNE'S FROCKS. Beginning a new series — the adven- 
tures of the fascinating Suzanne — by one of the greatest modern 
satirists: the man who is doing for American society what Du 
Meurier did for English society, in his famous “London Punch” 
drawings..... ; aie 35 
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*s = New Types of Acting.................... Willa Sibert Cather 
hy = Not one of the interesting new plays this season contains a conven- 

d- = tional “star-part.”” All the best acting to-day is character-acting, 

a | = and all the successful new plays are character plays. In an 

c- = article full of brilliant analysis and striking conclusions, the 

4 = writer discusses some of the leading character actors on the stage to-day 

- | =x 

er = CONTINUED ON PAGE FIVE 
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“ 
Beyond the Desert. ... .Eugene Manlove Rhodes 
A story of two strong men, of a brave woman, and of the drama they 
enacted on the wild stage of the Western cattle country §2 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. T. DUNN 


C. N. and A. M. Williamson 


A story of Moute Carlo. Beginning a new series of true stories 

— stories never before given to the world — dealing with the mys- 

lerious inner history of the Monte Carlo Casino. . 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL FOSTER 


My Autobiography S. S. McClure 


In this instalment Mr. McClure tells of his going to Boston and 
gelling work with the Pope Manufacturing Company; how he edited 
the “Wheelman,” a bicycling magazine; of his marriage; and how, 
at the invitation of Roswell Smith, owner of the “Century,” he came 
to New York, entered the De Vinne Press, and finally launched his 
greal venture — the McClure Newspaper Syndicate 

DRAWINGS BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE 


‘Anthony the Absolute Samuel Merwin 
A romantic novel of the China Coast 88 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. M. CROSBY 


~Undercurrents in Agnes............ ae _.Marion Hill 

AGNES ENTERTAINS A GUEST. Telling how Agnes embarked 

on a new and bolder enterprise than any she had yet undertaken 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. H. TAFFS 

Buttons . Edward Mott Woolley 


113 


64 


16 


105 


A romance of America tidustry. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALEXANDER POPINI 
A Great Jew .. v7 Perceval Gibbon 
The inspiring story of the 


Chief Justice of England, told by a master story-teller and jour 
nalist 121 


The Sunrise Girl......... .......Coningsby Dawson 


Fu'l of pulsing action and life, strong in its appeal to the deepest 
and truest in human nature, this is the first of a series of “long 
short stories” by the best American and English writers which 
will be a regular feature af McClure’s. The author is the gifted 
writer whose “The Garden Without Walls” touched a fresh new 
note in American fiction 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY LUCIUS W. HITCHCOCK 


~ The Salamander Owen Johnson 


A great study of the women of modern New York by the author 
of “Stover at YVale”’ 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY EVERETT SHINN 


Your Money and How to Make It Earn... . Albert W. Atwood 
COVER DESIGNED BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD F 


133 


180 


ST TT 


See TTT 























Published monthly. Entered as Second-Class Matter at New York, New York. Entered as Second- 
Class Matter at the Post-Office Department, Canada. Entered at Stationer's Hall, London. Copyright, 
1913, by the McClure Publications, Incorporated, New York, Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, New 
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A Grave Danger to Our Democracy! 


HUS Louis Brandeis charac- 

terizes a condition which has 

been made the subject of a 
Supreme Court decision. In an 
article upon the subject “The Com- 
petition [hat Kills,” which appeared 
in the Nov. 15th issue of Harper’s 
Weekly, Mr. Brandeis, in speak- 
ing of this danger refers to it as 
“the process of exterminating the 
small, independent retailer, al- 
ready hard pressed by capitalistic 
combinations. *’ 


Harper's Weekly has this to say 
of Mr. Brandeis’ article — ‘‘Mr. 
Brandeis has been the most pro- 
found and brilliant defender of com- 
petition in the recent great struggle 
which has taken place on that sub- 
ject. It is well known that his 
investigations and his philosophic 
thought greatly influenced the 
LaFollette Anti-Trust bill and the 
Stanley Anti-Trust bill, and formed 
the basis of attack made by Gov- 
ernor Wilson upon regulated mon- 
opoly in the campaign for the 
Presidency.” 





Send for These Two Booklets 


The Advertising Service Depart- 
ment of McClure’s Magazine has 
issued a booklet reprinting in full 
this article by Mr. Brandeis. 


A short story about honest 
goods for home  consumption— 
entitled “just as Good’’—-has also 
been published in booklet form. 
Both booklets will be sent upon 
request to any one writing The 


Advertising Service Department of 
McClure’s Magazine. 


Advertising Director , 


The McClure Publications 
McClure Building, New York 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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The re Watch 


Truth and service are its characteristics. 


Like Lincoln, it has a mission of service to the 
people—all the people. 

For the man who likes the homely virtues of 
sturdiness and accuracy, combined with good 
appearance and the greatest value that has ever 
been crammed into a dollar, we recommend 


“The watch that made the dollar famous” 


or some other member of the Ingersoll 
family comprising 


“The Watch that made the Dollar famous” . 
The Eclipse—a thin model for men . . . 
The Midget—-a model for women and girls 2. 00 
The Junior—a small thin model watch . . 2.00 
The Wrist Watch—for men and women . 2.50 


A remarkable little book—** Pointers” —will be sent free on request. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 49 Ashland Building, New York 


McClure Advertisers tell the truth. 
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GUIDE TO THE “MARKETPLACE OF THE WORLD” 








Automobiles, Motor Boats, and Accessories 





Brooks Mfg. C« 168 
Detroit Boat Co 199 
Edwards Mfg. Co 194 
Electric Vehicle Ass'n 174 
Evinrude Motor Co 164 
Jackson Auto Co 178 
King Motor Car Co 21 
Olds Motor Works 2nd Cover 
Pantasote Co., The 205 
Randall-Faichney Co 195 
Thermoid Rubber Co 211 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 177 
Banking and Financial 

American Real Estate Co 208 
Burr, Geo. H & Co 210 
Danforth, A. G. & Co 210 
Devereaux Mortgage Co 210 
Sheldon & Sheldon 210 
Straus, 8. W. & Co 200 

Building and Construction 

\labastine Co 199 
Corbin, P. & F. Co 216 
Detroit Steel Products Co 167 
Imperial Floor Co 168 
National Lead Co 163 
N. W. Expanded Metal Co 157 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Ass'n 188 
Stillwell, E. W. Co 207 

Cameras and Optical Goods 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 197 
Eastman Kodak Co 206 
Bull Durham T cc 187 

Lucky Strike’’ Tobacco 159 
Omar Cigarettes 169-170 
Piper Heidsieck 214 
Reynolds Tobacco Co.—Prince Albert 181 
Riz La Croix 22 


Educational 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 213 
A nerican School of Banking 14 
American Schools’ Ass'n 14 
American School of Corres 15-204 
Arlington Street Church 202 
Chautauqua School of Nursing 16 
Chicago Corres. Schools 15 
Columbian Corres. College 15 
Cortina Academy of Languages 15 
Home Correspondence School 14 
Illinois College of Photography 14 
Institute of Efficiency 20 
International Corres. School 16 
Landon School of Lilustrating 16 


eT) 


Language-Phone Method 
National Press Ass'n 16-196 


National Salesmen's Training Ass'n 188 
Page-Davis School 5 
School of Applied Art 16 
Sprague Corres. School of Law 5 
Residential 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts 14 
Brenau College 14 
New York Military Academy 14 
National Park Seminary 14 
Thompson-Baldasseroni School of Travel 14 
University of Chicago i4 
Food Products 
American Jersey Cattle Club 155 
Atwood Grape Fruit Co. 200 
Campbell Soup Co 145 
Common Sense Gum Co 1s84 
Cream of Wheat Co 218 
Kellogg's Toasted Corn Flakes 3rd Cover 
Loose- Wiles Biscuit Co. 160 
Postum Co. ith Cover 
Smith, Kline & French Co 155 
Wrigley, Wm. Jr., Spearmint 183 
For the Home 
Alabastine Co 199 
Brunswick-Balke Col. Co 217 
Burrowes, E. T Billiard Table 189 
Monroe Refrigerator Co 161 
Furniture 
Brooks Mfg. Co. 156 
Come-Packt Furniture Co. 161 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 172 
Lundstrom, C. J. Mfg. Co. 165 
Standard Bookcase Co. . 207 
Heating and Lighting Systems 
American Rpaieter Co. 149 
Best Light Co. 191 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 212 
General Electric Co. 150 
Peck-Williamson Underf'd Furnace . 156 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. 152 
Insurance 
Postal Life Insurance Co. . ‘ 9 


Jewelry and Silverware 


Ingersoll & Bro. Robt. H. 7 
International Silver Co. 153 
Reed & Barton . 154 
Tiffany & Co. ‘ : 1 
Miscellaneous 
Amer. Telephone &  aceregh Co. 171 
Associated } ae Picture ¢ 199 
Barnes, W. F John Co. 14 
Battle Creek Sanitarium 215 
Brown, John I. & Son 207 
Cocroft, Susanna 190 
Electro-Vaporizer Co. 1&8 
Grace Mildred Culture Co 185 
Hanson, J. M. Magazine Agency 186 
Keeley Institute 190 
Munn & Co 212 
National School of Chiropractic 207 
Novelty Cuth Co. 205 
Owen, Rie ‘hard B. 188 
Parker-Warren Co. 199 
Pedicure Co. ; 196 
Perfect Sales Co. 191 
Randolph & “. ° 212 
Sargent & Co. > De 191 
Schieffelin 6 Go. 204 
Siggers, E. 212 
Stockham, Dr Alice B 1096 
U. 8. Playing Card Co. 195 
Vapo Cresolene Co. ISS 
Vinol 204 
Vonbergen, FL 205 
Musical Instruments, etc. 
Emerson Piano Co. 197 
Ivers & Pond Piano Co 199 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 146-147 
Office Equipment 
American Writing Machine Co 194 
Automatic Adding Machine Co. 191 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 179 
General Fireproofing Co. 205 
Globe-Wernicke Co. . 172 
Hardtmuth, L. & C. . 172 
Press Company 199 
Royal Typewriter Co 173 
Typewriter Distributing Co. 196 
Typewriter Emporium 194 
Whiting Paper © : 208 
Publishers 
Atlas Publishing Co. 194 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 12 
Dramatic Pub. C« 199 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Co 17—18-—19-20 
International Bible House 188 
Ogilvie, J Pub. Co. 16 
Pathfinder, The 205 
Popular Electricity Co. 203 
Puritan Pub. Co. 194 
Sunny Songs Pub. Co. 188 
Thompson Pub. Co., The 10-204 
University Research Co 13 
Western Newspaper Ass'n 11 
Seeds, Poultry and Incubators 
American Poultry Advocate 202 
Cyphers Incubator Co 200 
Burpee, W. Atlee & Co 201 
Crescent Poultry Farm—F. Foy 202 
Dingee & Conard Co. 200 
Dreer, Henry A. 201 
Gregory, J. J. H. 202 
Greider, B. H. 202 
Henderson, Peter Co. 200 
Johnson, - M. 202 
Jenes, H. 202 
Wagner Pox Nurseries 200 
Sporting Goods 
Colt's Patent Firearms Co. 179 
Mead Cycle Co. 205 
National Veneer Products Co 199 
Ross Rifle Co. 211 
Toilet Articles 
Colgate’s Dental Cream 182 
Fairbank Co., N. K. 193 
Ivory Soa . 24 
Lablache Bace Powder 191 
Mulhens & Kropff 189 
Pompeian Mfg: Co. . 151 
Potter Drug & Chemical Co 175 
Rieger, Paul & Co., Perfumers 212 
Williams, J. B. Co. . 2 
Travel 
Schumacher, A. & Co. 196 
Southern Railways an * . 196 
Where-to-Go-Bureau : ° 208 
Wearing Apparel 
Head, Clarence E. 165 
Edgarton, C. A., Suspe nders 191 
Price, Ed. V., Company . 4 
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Accomplishin 
a great reform 


THE HUGHES’ Insurance 
Investigation of 1905, found 
that all life-companies were 
heavily burdened by agency- 
expense which came out of the 
pockets of policyholders, of 


course. 
~ 
Press and public agreed that 
the elimination of the agent 
was the great reform needed. 
- 
The Postal Life Insurance 
mpany was organized that 
same year to help work out 
this very reform. 


It has done its part by dem- 
onstrating that the business of 
life insurance can -be done 
direct: ic has thus done busi- 
ness successfully for more than 
eight years; it does not employ 
agents at all but gives the pub- 
lic the benefit of the saving 
thus effected. 


-* ¢ 














Postal Life Building 


Limited Payment 
Life or a Monthly-Income Policy. 
Call at the Company's office if convenient, or Second: OO! gal re 
write for full official information. S 


fit of 
deal direct. 


THE FIRST YEAR, policy- 
holders receive a guarante 
commission -dividend  corre- 
sponding to what other compan- 
ies pay their agents, less a mod- 
erate advertising charge. 


This dividendranges upto 


40% 


of the premium on 
whole-life policies 


In subsequent years policy- 
holders can deduct the entire 


agent's renewal commission of 


752% and an office - expense 


saving of 2%, making up the 


A I Acoudl, da of 
92% 
guaranteed in the policy 
7 > - 








Write and find out the exact sum the Com- 
pany will save you at your age on any 
standard form of contract—Whole - Life, 
Life, Endowment, Joint 


Mail me insurance-particulars as per 


advertisement in 


McCLURE’S for FEBRUARY 


In your letter be sure to give: 


1. Your full name. plea 4 gh med stand 
ards in the selection of risks. 
2. Your occupation. 
. Sixth P é j Jers’ 
3. The exact date of your birth. RD tt en each tnt 
i — free medical examination each 
No agent will be sent to visit you: the bene- ear if desired 


is commission goes to you because you 


Postal Life Insurance Company 


Wm. BR. MALONE, President 
35 Nassau Street 





Simply say: 





NEW YORK 


AND IN addition, the Postal 
pays, every year after the 
first, the usual contingent divi- 
dends earned by the poli 


7 


Agents, of course, find it 
to compete with the Postal: 
they fight it and get certain 
easily-influenced insurance peri- 
odicals to help them. 


* 


The public is therefore 
warned not to take the word 

any such agents or to be- 
lieve the framed-up articles 
that = appear in such 
Periodic. 


4 


+ 


The Postal Life is a highly- 
accredited institution and en- 
joys the confidence of the 
well-informed insuring public. 


+ + 


































STRONG POSTAL POINT. 


First: Standard 7 re- 
rves, now nearly §1 

000. rap , 

nearly $50,000,000 


¢ insurance — not fra 
ternal or assessment 





Third: Standa ‘ 
? approved | 
State Insurance Department 
Fourth: Operates under 
trict State requir ’ 
an subject to the United 


States postal authorities. 














The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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10 Volume Set of De Maupassant 
GIVEN AWAY @@ 4 


To McClure’s Magazine readers who 
fill out and return coupon below at once, 
we will give free, this splendid 10 Volume 
set of Guy De Maupassant with each 
order for the 18 Volume “‘Library Edi- 
tion’’ of Balzac’s Complete Works. 





















Y De Maupa t is King of al! Short-Story Writers 
His stories, never dull, deal with Human Passion in both 
t mic and tragic aspects. Stories of Passions, Stories of Youth and Folly, Stories of Happiness and Good Cheer, 
fales of Adventure, La, of Strange Medical fae mer meme Tales of Parisian High Life and of that Mystic “Other 
Sid f the Seine —the tin Te rter "’; val this marvelous array from his magic pen is to be found in this splendid 
with r order for the handsome 18 volume “Library Edition" of 


B L 7 Cc TRANSLATED FROM THE 
A A ORIGINAL FRENCH—UNABRIDGED 
N )WHERE in the literature of any country on the face of the globe are there any books like Balzac’s 


Che most brilliant name of his day in the literature of France, P 








Palzac reached the very pinnacle 
imong the world’s greatest writers. His marvelous imagination, coupled with his intimate knowl- 
edge oi life, enabled him to scale every 
height and sound every depth of human 
passion. Of himself, he said (and said 
significantly) : ‘J am the Secretary 


~ of Society.’’ 
\ JF youwould read the great 
| book of life, with its count- 
. less thousands of lights and 
2 shadows, portrayed by the hand 
of a master, then you must 
- ~N » read Balzac. But if you 
\ 


would read only that which 
















. is superficial, then do 
not read Balzac, for 
he deals with things not 
as they should be, but with things as they are, and his university is the Great University of Human 
Experience. Balzac’s stories literally burn themselves into your brain and memory; they read as 
though they were his own actu¥f personal experiences, and such is their master-grip and hold upon you that 
to read them is to live them for yourself. Volumes measure 8'4 by 54 by 13 inches and are bound in deep 
blue genuine Imported “Library Cloth.” Here is your chance to get these wonderful books— at a bargain. 


=== ==" MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 
me ‘ce | Dalzac and De Maupassant 


; Pa 
1127-29 Pine St. . Both for the Price of One 


St. Louls, \ * ‘O introduce this handsome “Library 
















Send me for examina Edition of Balzac’s Complete 


tion, one set of Balzac's Works we will accept orders for our 7 > ; ; > > 
Complete Works in 18 % ‘ses Library E lition at only $29.50, WE were fortunate in being able to procure 
volumes Library Edition. © “Sa terms of $2 a month. We do a limited number of Sets of the 10 \ olume 


1 am satisfied with the @ not ask you for any deposit or Edition of Guy De Maupassant at a very rea- 


books, | will send you §1 as fy guarantee. Just tear off " re . ~~" . 
first payment, and $2 a month \ ‘cal anal Geena ont oe ee sonable figure. The regular price of this Set is 











= apy until = — rn @ ship you the complete Set of 18 $9.00, but we do not want to sell these books. 
pric 2.50 is pak fido Volumes for 7 days’ exami- :. . “ — ” 
Sub wich to beep the books twit %: ‘cutee Von oun then on. Our plan is to give them away as “Premiums 
notify you in 7 days and the @ amine each Volume care- to those ordering our handsome 18 \olume 
,00ks are then to be returned at fully, and if the books are Soa WM . —_ 2 4 " 
vour expense In consideration  ‘Stigactoryandyou wien | Library Edition of Balzac, as an inducement 
of my prompt re nly, IT am ©. cokeep them, then send to prompt action. When the small number 
also to receive free, as a us only $1 as first pay- no , —= o. eatha 
Seaton.” the te.Valeene 3 ee ond She ean of sets of De Maupassant on hand is exhausted, 
Edition of De Maupassant as untilthespecial price this offer will be withdrawn, but if you fil out 
oSered McClure's Magazine of $29.50 is paid) # and mail coupon at the right promptly, we 
readers. (2-14 @ Te those who answer “ . 

iY promptly, we will will see to it that you get one of the free sets 

on 2S of De Maupassant along with your Set of 





@ «am,” the 10-Vol 
NAME A Fadi 


ADDRESS 


Balzac. But remember, that in order to get 
the De Maupassant free, you must fill out 
and mail coupon at the left at once. 
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. ° ° 
The Partition of Poland was one of the greatest tragedies in 
history. It was accomplished by the three 
monarchies, Russia, Austria and Prussia, represented in this illustration by the 
three crowned eagles. Poland is shown by the fallen soldier, the flag of his country trailing in the dust. The 
Goddess of Libe rty is defending the soldier, trying to beat ba the ywned powers The burning t nd 
the aneneees walls, the broken cannon, the burning cities in the distanc all serve to illustrate this event This 
illustrat i fron Ridpath’ s History is only one of 2. — in the complete work and illustrates but ome event of 
all the Gnemet> which go to make up the world-famed publ 


Ridpath's History% World 


WE will name our special low price and easy terms of payment 
only in direct letters. A coupon for yourconvenienceis printed - 

on the lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write 

your mame and address plainly and mail. We do not publish our 

special low price for the reason Dr. Ridpath’s widow derives her sup- 

port from the royalty on this History, and to print our low price 

broadcast would cause injury to the sale of future editions. 





IDPATH takes you back tothe dawn of history long 
before the Pyramids of Egypt were built ; down 
through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s grandeur 
and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and 
luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; of Moham- 
medan culture and refinement; of French elegance 
and British power, to the dawn of yesterday. 
He covers every race, every nation, every 
time and holds you spellbound by its 
wonderful eloquence. 


46Page Booklet FREE 


WE will mail our beautiful forty-six 

page free booklet without any 
obligation on your part to buy. It will 5 
show Ridpath’s wonderfully beau- F p)/ NEWSPAPER 
- - a | hee meena a en: "/ 488001ATION 
tiful style. e pictures the great <\ / a4. E. Sever, Pres. 


historical events as though they were hap- wor 140 So.Dearborn St. 
3 : . CHICAGO, ILL. 


pening before your eyes; he carries you with him ‘ 
to see the battles of old: to meet kings and Please —_ = 
queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman Sen- ; 4 | aan Uhteer ef P 
ate; to march against Saladin and his dark-skin- : ; a act ceobiatebet ababnanel 

ned followers; to sail the southern seas with F exam ef tapeinen, Queen Eile 

Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with ovr, A abeth, Socrates, Caesar and Shake- 
Magellan. He combines absorbing interest with : 7 speare, diagram of Panama Canal 

supreme reliability, and makes the heroes of his- . and write me full particulars of your 
tory real living men and women and about them 

he weaves the rise and fall of empires in such a 

fascinating style that history becomes as ab- 

sorbingly interesting as the greatest of fiction. 


Western Newspaper Association 
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A New Rex Beach Novel ...- 
Diy We 


& “oN Led I Ge 


The Auction Block °° a 


is so intense, so realistic. That is why the next five 
years of Rex Beach’s work has been contracted for 
by Cosmopolitan. 


Charles Dana Gibson 


whose dashing pen has so well caught the 
charm of the youthful heroine, is drawing the 
illustrations. 






ANN 


WRARAREE etek 


NN 





EX BEACH, virile and forceful, writes a story 

that throbs with the teaming activity of our great 
metropolis. When he tells you of New York life, he 
shows you the people who actually walk Broadway. 
That is why his latest novel, 
































6 .WARAAS 


Lorelei, dainty, piquant, and unspoiled, 
seeking recognition on the stage of a 
greedy city. If she were your own daughter, 
you would follow her fortune no closer than 
you will when you read this.story. Get it 
in January 


Jou May Hare 
Kis Norel 


in the next eight 
months of Cos 
mopolitan for a 
doliar bill and 
thie coupon be- 
low. Don't 
miss this op 
portunity. 
Mail the 
coupon 






Stick to Advertised Goods—buy thru McClure’s 
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| The Writing on the Wall 


It was at the famous feast of Belshazzar, King of Babylon, that 


















the prophet Daniel read the awful dictum—‘‘Mene, Mene, Tekel 

_Terra-cotta : Upharsin.”” That night Cyrus and his army captured the city, but 

cylinder containing not until thousands of years later was unearthed the inscribed 

Cyrus’ own story cylinder that told the real story of the “Fall of Babylon.” This 
{ of the - : ; ‘ 

: “Fall of Babylon” curious account, which is very different from the popular version, 

} is but one of many thousand “original documents” contained in 





The Library of Original Sources 


now pany sae first time available to the general public. This remarkable Library has previously been sold by subsc ription, 
but by purchasing the evtire unsold edition from the publishers we secured it at an adsolute/y unheard reductt 
Therefore we are able to offer a few sets to McCLURE’S readers at 


AN EXTRAORDINARY BARGAIN 


Send us the attached coupon AT ONCE, and we will tell you how to get the Library on EASY 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS, and mail you FREE a book of rare documents showing curious 
os ge of the Ancients. Remember there are only a limited number of sets, so act 

y. Mell the coupon NOW. You assume no obligation. No salesman will call. 
The book is FREE. 


THIS MARVELOUS hg eager is re olutionizing modern thought. It’s turning upside down old 
notions and 1 " It gives t I ive, rock-bottom sources of our knowledge on ALL SUB 

JEC TS OF HU M AN INTE RE ST om the earliest civilization down to today—the inside fact 
which the average person has never even Sonal of 


OVER 100 RESEARCH ebegee are spent 10 years gatl 


great work An t note d fe TR ytten civilizations in a 








































uncovered, and 5 Lieve yphics on monuments, ta 
and palimpsests yielded their secrets; untising workers ransacked 
ture of every age, ancient, medieval and m« to find the 

that shaped the civilizations and influence thought 


Nothing like it has ever been attempted or th 
at the wealth of information this unique library conts ains. 


DO YOU KNOW that th 1 Egyptians 5000 B. C. had a Bil 
know that the Assyrian literature gives the story of the Creation? 
know that books and new spape rs were printed in Asia thousar 
years before printing was invented by Gutenberg?—Did YOU 
read Columbus’ personal log of his great voyage ?— Do you kr 


that there occurred in Medieval land the first great Social 
protest?—Do you y what ue process Harvey dem 
i the circt of the blood? Do you know who 


world famous treatise he wrote? 





onstrate McC 


Machiavelli was, 


YOU'LL FIND THEM ALL and thousands of others 
equally as curious and jmportant —in the Library of Original 
Sources. Every document is in the exact words of the original 
translated; every contribution is from the actual eyewitness or 
person who took part; every idea is in the words of the thinker 
investigator, discoverer or inventor. 


JACK LONDON SAYS:—“'It is a whole library in itself. I 


certainly never could spare these books from my shelves.’ 





University 
Research Dept. P 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send me the FREI 










tell me of 
offer. 1 assume no obligatic 
the book and all you send me is 
to be /ree, and no salesmar t all 
10 sumptuous, massive volumes, bound in rich, dee 
red Morocco; full page illustrations, pure silk hea 
bands, printed in large, clear pe on n handmade paper, 
gold tops—a triumph of e book-maker’s art. 
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Address .. 
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The McClure’s School Service Department 


will be glad to answer any questions or give 
you specific information regarding any school. 
Address School Service Dept., McClure’s 
Magazine, McClure Bldg., New York 
















Girls 


Junior College. All High School 
courses and 2 years of College work. 
Wide range of Vocational, A emic and 
Cultural studies. Attention to special talents 
and individual tastes. Music, Art, Homemaking. 
Open-air life near National Capital. [Illustrated book 
on request. Boz 152, Forest 
















Georcia, Gainesville 


Brenau College and Conservatory 

Among the foothills of the Blue Ridge. College of highest grade; 
Conservatory in affiliation The South's representative among 
national colleges for women. Students from jo states. Catalogue 
and booklet, “The Brenau Girl” on request 





Europe 


re omes=- School of Travel for Girls 


14th year Foreign residence, three periods of travel through eight 
countries, usual courses of study with Piano and Singing, all is in- 
cluded American howe comforts October sailing 


Mas. Watrer Scorr, Sec'y, 158 Central Ave., Dover, N. H 





New York, Carnegie Hall, Room 146. 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Founded in 1884. Connected with Mr. Charles Frohman’s Em- 
pire Theatre and Companies FRANKuN H. SarGent, President. 
For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
Tae SECRETARY. 








25th YEAR 


Second Term Begins February Sth, 1914 





NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
New Fireproof Buildings, Moderate Expenses 


Established 1889 


For Catalogue write the Headmaster 











—— 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of Sate lessons in the history, form, structure and 

writing of the Shert-story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenweia, Editer, 

Lippiscott’s Magazine. 250-page catalogue free. address 
Ss * 5 


The Home Correspond 


Dr. Esenwe Dept. 145 Springfield, Mass. 








Learn a Paying Profession 


that assures you a good income and position for life. 
For twenty years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOG RAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 
Our craduates earn $20 to 850 a week. We assiat 
them to secure these positions. Learn how you can 
become successful Terms easy—iving inexpensive. Write 
for catalogue—NOW! 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
945 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Ulinoia 











a 7 


The University of Chicage 


im addition to resident 
HOM work, offers A instruc-" 
tion by correspondence. 
STUDY ease 
add: 


ind Year UU. of C. (Div, B) Chicage,J. ***" 








on 


School Information 


FREE ‘§ Catalogs all Boarding Schools (or camps) 
8. Ra ttes free. Maintained 4 c. 8. ae aie 
Want for A, or boys? 
1010 





oosheneennhiedengin 





American Schools Association, 
© Times Building, New York, or 1415 Masonic Temple, Chieage. 


BE A BANKER 


Lowe o.pechation ot heme Gat will give yeu, standing end 

ities. Pleasant work, short hours, all holidays of, yearly 
vacation with pay, good Diptoma in st six mouths, Catalog free. 
ALCORN, PRES 


Mclene Basidee, Columbes 











salary. 
EDGAR G 











For your own interests—patronize McClure manufacturers 
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RENCH—GERMAN 
PANISH—ITALIAN 


Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 


METHOD 
Combined with the 
Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 


ge You hear the living 
an ! He speak 








th S$ the natural » learn a 
voice of a native professor pron 





as you desire—slo r< CS » for r hours at a 
im It isa ta r memor 
ng It is n € € Y it Ve 
simply practise pare ven an n 
surprisingly sh ou spea ners la new languag 
” r Cylind Record D fur i porte 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
918 Putnam Building 2 West 45th Street New York 











Cerman—French—English 
Ttalian-— Spanish 

er any other 
easity by ott 

Mim tinanhone Method at home, Write for 

A = L 2 FREE booklet today; EASY payment pan. 

rolel halt Cortina Academy of Languages 
PHONE 1036 Meeca Rullding, 1600 fi’ way, cor. 48th St., §. ¥. 




















CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, steady 
work, life positions, congenial surroundings, promotions on 
merit, short hours, annual vacation and sick leave with pay. 
Many thousands appointed yearly. Both sexes. No political 
pull, Nearly 300,000 classified positions. Common schoo! edu- 
cation sufficient. Fullinformation and questions used by the 
Civil Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters. No “‘posi- 

tions’’—no ‘‘ruled lines’’—no “‘shading’*—no ‘‘word-signs’’- no “‘code 

notes."" Speedy, practical system that can be learned in 30 days of home 

study, utilizing spare t escriptive matter, free, address 
ORRE 


time. For full 
SPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 957 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, it 





Young Man! Crystaliize Ambition! 


Stop wishing—and act! Law is powerful, 
honorable and well paid. And our College 
Law Course is complete, easily mastered 
and highly endorsed. Write for catalogue 
and “evidence.” Read the testimonies 
of our hundreds of graduates. Oldest 
and best. 24 years of biggest success. 
Write now! 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONPENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
354 American Buliding, Detroi*, M'ch. 


= TERT EARN %°5;21°° 

ADVERTISEMENTS We can positively show you by mail 
How to Increase Your Salary. Book mailed free. PAGE-DAVIS 
CO., 65 Page Building, Chicago, !I!., or 150 Nassau Street. New York 
LEARN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVING 
A bigh salaried and eqgily learned trade, taucht thoroughly by mail. We wil! teach the bee 
@ioner better engraving than he can gain '" rears of rigid apprenticeship Wew sito ime 
rove the skill of any eacrarer. Send for our catalog 


The Engraving School, 65 Page Bidg.. Michigan Ave.. Chieago, IN 
y CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners learn thoroughly uncer 














our perfect method; many sell their stories before completing the 
course. We help those who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 
School of Short-Story Writing, Dept. 65 Page Building, Chicago 


School of Iliustration 
BE AN ILLUSTRATOR 7 on 


@ will teach you by - 
mail how to draw for magazines and Chicago, IL. 
Rewspapers. Send for Catalog. 


























ANYONE CAN 
LEARN LAW 
AT HOME NOW. 
NO NEED TO 
GIVE UP YOUR 
OCCUPATION, 
This wonderful 
new law course 
brings the class 
room instruction, 
lectures, examina- 
tions, etc. to you 
right in your ewn 
home. 


New Course—New Text—New Methed | 


Sixty handy law volumes. The ONLY complete series of law 
text books EVER PREPARED FOR CORKESPONDENCE 
INSTRUCTION, Written especially for the American School 
of Correspondence by 56 of America’s greatest legal authorities, 
including deans and professors in leading resident law schools, 
judges of federal and state courts, and prominent practicing 
attorneys. HARVARD, YALE, PENNSYLVANIA, LICAGO, 
WISOONSIN, ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, and other great universi- 
ties have contributed to this wonderful aggregation of legal talent. 
No other school can furnish there remarkable law texts. Farsupe- 
rior to studying from a “Law Library” or ‘‘Oyclopedia of Law.” 


America’s 
Newest and Best 
Correspondence 

Law Course 


The last word in American 
Law and Practice. Every 
branch of the lawthoroughly 
covered. Stripped of al] non- 
essentials and useless tech- 
nicalities. Written in plain, 
simple, easily understood 
language. All legal terms 
thoroughly explained and 
made perfectly clear. 100% 
efficiency in law instruction, 
Simplicity of method makes 
it possible for you to get 
ALL the knowledge con- 
tained in the complete 
course. Handy pocket size 
text books enable you to 
study under any and all con- 
ditions. Have your lesson 
alwaysin your pocket. Take 
advantage of every _spare 








ee moment. Savestime. Means 
— quicker admission to the bar. 
—— The World’s 
= test 
a 
2 Greates 
= Correspondence 





\ 


School 


For sixteen years the 
American School of Corre- 
spondence has stood at the 
head of all non-resident 
on educational institutions. 

The only correspondence 
school in the United States 
chartered solely as an edu- 
cational! institution for the 
benefit of its students, not 
as a commercial enterprise 
for the benefit of stockhold- 
ers. Enjoys the proud distinction of having graduated a h ighe 1 
ercentage of its students than any other correspondence schoo 
nthe world. Pre-eminently the best school for YOU. 


Bar Examination Guarantee 

The American School of Correspond- 

er kite pus he br came f “ American School 
after . Chicago U. 


QM 





of Correspondence 
58th St. and Drexel Ave. 





Gentlemen: Please send me i 
Special Law your F FE Law Book, 
SENT FREE Book, ‘How “How To Acquire a_ Legal | 
To Acquire a Legal Train- Training,”’ and full particulars 
ing,” explains all about regarding your wonderful new | 
this wonderful new system system of correspondence law 
of jaw instruction. Send iuscruction, 
for it today. Get full i 
rticulars regarding 
fis great course at i 
once. Eliminate all a...» icvnceanpeenntins 
ibility of failure. 
Be" Sure of Success, 
bE Se 
nm mal 1 oaay. 
Better do it RIGHT L 
NOW !! mm KS a A 


ADDRESS ... 
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Are Your 
Hands Tied? 


Do you want to get on—SUCCEED— earn 


more money ? 


Is there a certain line of 


work you think you could do better in—if 


you only had the training ? 


Or a certain 





kind of position you would like to hold—only 
you fear your “ hands are tied ”’ ? 
Don’t let your ambition die! Don’t think 


your hands are tied! 

Get out of the crowd of ordinary untrained men— 
whose each day's work puts them no farther ahead 

for whom the future has no promise. 

Start your advancement now—mark the coupon 
with a cross opposite the occupation you prefer, mail 
it today, and let the International Correspondence 
Schools give you full information on how they can 
help you to succeed as they have thousands of others 
—to become expert in your chosen workin your 
spare time—at home-—no matter where you live, or 
how little you earn—costs but postage—you incur 


no obligation. 


Box 814 sc 


I can qualify for the posit 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 


RANTON, PA. 


Explain, without any obligation on my part, a 
ion before which I mark X, 





esmanship 
Engineer 
hting Supt. 
© Expert 





Engineer 
Drafteman 





Stationary Engineer 
Piumbing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 


Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting 
Window Trimming 


Commercial Ilustrating 


Industrial Designing 
Commercial I _ 





a rhes 
Poultry Farming 
Teacher Spanish 
Agriculture French 
Chemist German 








| Name 
| Present Employer 


Street and No 


pcity —_____ = 


| 


Le ee ee 








} 
| 
| 





Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 


“The Science of a 
New Life” 


By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 
Endorsed and recommended by foremost 
medical end religious critics throughout 
the U.S. Unfolds the secrets of married 
happiness, so often revealed too late! No 
book like it to be had at the price. We can 
only give a few of the chapter subjects here 





Special Offer 

The regular price is 
$3.00. In order to in- 
troduce this work in 
to as many neighbor 
hoods as possible we 
will, for a_ limited 
time, send one copy 
only to any reader of 
this Magazine, pest- 
paid, upen receipt of 


(Agents wanted) 

Marriage and Its Advantages. 
Which to Marry 
Analysed 


tiveness. Continence. Children 


Nursing 
Secured 











STORY- WRITERS WANTED 


NOTHING PAYS LIKE SUCCESS IN 
WRITING FICTION. 1 cen: TO 10 cents 
A WORD. = We sell stories and book MSS, on 
commissicon, we criticise and revise them and tell 
you where to sell them STORY-W RITING 
taught by mail iy fer our free booklet, **W RIT- 
ING FOR PROFIT,” tells how: gives proof. 
THORNTON WEST, Editér-in-Chief. 


THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 112. Indianapolis, IND. 


as this book is not meant for children. 


Age 
Law of Choice 
Qualities; One Should Avoid in 
Choosing. Anatomy of Reproduction. Ama- 


Conception. Pregnancy. Confinement 
How a Happy Married Life is 


Descriptive circular giving full and com- 
$2.00, plete table of contents mailed FREE 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., Rew vork City 





COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You can 


Siwpyr drawing at home under Expert Faculty, 
We have successful students in every o 
the world. Turn your Talent into r 
Students are filling high salaried posit 4 


r ] ccessful teaching. Endorsed by high : authorities. 
8 Courses in Commercial and Illustrative Drawing, 


‘eachers’ Normal and Applied Art. Profit or Culture. 


Resi 
Artist’ me FREE to Enroled St 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART,779Applied Art Bidg. "Battle Creek. Mich 





earn $20.00 to$125_00 or more per week, as illustra 


tor or cartoonist. My pr 
individual lessons by mail will develop your talent 
Pies years successful work for newspapers 


your ske tch of President Wiison with 6c in stamps 
and 1 will send you a test lesson plate, also colle 
tion of drawings showing possibilit 
The Landon School 2 Ceconink 
& Cartooning 


1442 Schofield Building, Cleveland, O. 





l system of personal 


gazine< qualifies me to teach you, Send me 


es for YOU 





BECOME 
A NURSE 


THE Cc hautauqua 

Schoo! of Nursing 
has trained thousands of 
women in their own 
homes to earn $10 to $25 
a week as nurses. Send 
for a copy of “How I 
Became a Nurse”’ and 
our Year Book— 248 
pages with actual experi- 
ences of Chautauqua 
Nurses. 


Forty-eight specimen lesson pages sent free to all inquirers. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
272 Main Street 


Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 


Write to the Marketplace—guaranteed goods the best. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 








“Something 
Entirely New 
In Books” 


i 








SUBSCRIBERS SAY: 


‘A comfortable book to live with.” 


‘Impossible to improve on these volumes.” 


‘Practically faultless.” 
‘A splendid travelling companion.” 


‘Delighted with both form and substance.” 


‘A superb example of bookmaking.” 

‘The best investment around this house.”’ 
‘Acme of perfection in bookmaking.” 

An unprecedented thing.” 

4 work in a class by itself.”’ 


‘Should grace the shelves of every home, 


office, or public library.” 
Most attractive in every way.” 
‘A genuine sense of pleasure.” 
‘The price is astonishingly low.” 
Equal to our highest expectations.” 
All that it is represented.” 
Fresh, full, and a thing of beauty.” 
Ease in handling and economy of space.”’ 


The improvement is almost indescribable.” 


Beauty and lightness of the volumes.”’ 
Indispensable to every active intellect.”’ 
An epochal contribution to literature.’’ 
Equally English and American.” 
Astonished to find all promises fulfilled."’ 
Delightful fireside companions.” 


e books in their new form are perfec- 


tion.” 
A great comfort.” 
Advantages of lightness and small bulk.” 
A daily intellectual delight.” 
Leaves nothing to be desired.” 
30 complete and yet so concise.” 
\ tremendous advance.” 
‘ow truly international.” 
‘othing else to compare with it.” 
tands without a single rival.” 
Most perfect I have ever seen.” 
tis simply indispensable.” 
-Xpectations met in every way.” 
have ordered two more sets.” 
rospectus fails to do justice to it.” 
erfection in bookmaking.” 
ittle short of marvellous.” 
forthy of its high traditions.” 





“The One Book 
to Own, If 
You Can Own 
But One” 


l 











THE UNIVERSE AT ONE’S ELBOW 


120 West 32nd Street, 


New York. 


To the Reader of this Magazine: 


A farmer in a one-room shack in South 
Dakota. 

The Emperors of Russia and Germany. 

A newsman in Toronto. 

The head of the U. S. Steel Corporation. 

These and 50,000 other men and women ali 
over the world, and in every walk of life-—- 
rich and poor--have bought the new Ency- 
Clopaedia Britannica. 

Were you as rich as Mr. Rockefeller or 
so poor that $5 a month meant actual sac- 
rifices, you could not afford to be with- 
out it. On the following pages you will 
find photographs of subscribers of all 
Classes, from rulers to wage-earners. To 
each of them the new Britannica has proved 
of practical daily value. 

Before the sale is closed and the price 
advanced, we want you to realize what the 
possession of this incomparable work will 
mean to you in your,business, or in your 
hone. Let us send you, free by er a 
beautifully illustrated prospectus o 
250,000 words, which coste us 50 cents a 
copy to print and mail. It willperhaps 
give you a new idea as to why the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica is "the most successful 


book of our time.*™ 
Youre faithfully, 
The Manager. 


eT 
on PRINT IN BINDING 
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Photo, Bieber 
EMPEROR WILLIAM II. OF GERMANY 











hote, W. S. Campbell 
THE POTALA, LHASSA 
Home of the Dalai Lama of Tibet 





CHARLES S. WHITMAN, ESO 


District Attorney, New York County, at his des) 
in his office 


viber, No. 24,421 














a construction engineer in Georgia 





The ever-shifting camp of MR. E. A. BAUGHAN, 














Prairie home of MRS. C. C. GRAY, Farmer, Sturgis, So. Dakota 
Subscriber, No. 37006 


A Few of the 50,000 


HEREVER the English language is 

\ \ read you will find the new edition of 
Britannica. It is the one universal 

source of authoritative information wherever 
Anglo-Saxon civilization has spread. It is in- 
ternational in its scope, its origin and its sale. 


For nearly 150 years the Britannica has 
been the one universal work of reference. 
It is as valuable and as much used in the 
palace of the Czar of Russia as it is in the 
White House. 


But the most str:king feature of the dis- 
tribution of the present new edition is not 
the fact that it has been sold in every civil- 
ized country, but the fact that it has appealed 
as a necessity to every class. Kings, em- 
perors and millionaires have realized that 
their elaborate libraries were incomplete with- 
out it. Business and professional men have 
equally recognized its value to them. And 
thousands of men and women in the humbler 
walks of life, to whom the expenditure of 
$5.00 a month was a serious matter, have be- 
grudged themselves other purchases and cor- 
centrated their book money upon acquiring 
this work, which is one of the greatest edu- 
cational forces ever devised. 


Why Does This Work Mean So Much 
to So Many? 


(1) Itcontains material not to be found elsewhere, 
such as the new discoveries in all the 
sciences; new inventions and devices; new 
wonders of medicine and surgery; new light 
on ancient peoples; in fact, all that is new, 
and new views of all that is old. 


Hous 


(2) 





(3) 


(4) 
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T. ¥. YOSKIKAWA 

















DAUGHTER OF A. E. McGILI 


House Servant, Rifton, N. Y 


Subscriber, No. 35,724 United Gold Mines, Congress, Ariz 


Ownersin Many Lands 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


It is the most complete work of reference that the 
world haseverseen. The index of 500,000 entries 
enables the reader to secure instantly an answer 
to any specific question. The 569 maps are also 
indexed, there being no less than 125,000 gazetteer 
entries. 


The New Britannica is more than an encyclo- 
paedia; it is equivalent to a library of 440 vol- 
umes of 100,000 words each, for its text consists of 
more than 44,000,000 words. By means of the 
supplementary volume “Courses of Reading and 
Study” the owner of Britannica has a choice of 
66 different reading courses, so that if he desires 
he can use the Britannica either for casual 
reading on such subjects as history, literature, 
questions of the day, etc., or for systematic study 
of any of the arts, sciences, or industries. 


For 150 years, Britannica has been synonymous 
with authority. Swinburne, the great English 
poet, said when he was invited to contribute to 
the 9th edition that the greatest compliment 
that could be paid to a man of letters is to be in- 
vited to contribute to the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. The fifteen hundred specialists from 
twenty-one countries who co-operated to produce 
the present new work number among them the 
world’s greatest authorities, including eight win- 
ners of the world’s Nobel prize. 


The use of India paper (characterized by the 
Rev. Dr. Aked as “an inspiration of genius”) re- 
duces the weight and bulk by two-thirds. A vol- 
ume of 1,000 pages, printed on India paper, is only 
one inch thick, and so light that it may be held 
easily in one hand. It is no exaggeration to say 
that where the reader turned once to the bulky 
volumes of previous editions, he will turn twenty 
times to the thin handy volumes of the present 
new edition. 














A. E. ALLADADO 


Standing on the right of group of his fellow 
miners in the Homes stake Mine, South Dakota | 




































FHEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Ex-President of the United States, at his editoria! 
desk in the office of The Outlook, New York 





SACHI PRASANNA MUKHERJEE ; 
Bengalee Zemindar, Calcutta Two volumes of ; 
he Britannica are on the table 














Photo, Beach 
HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL BOURNE 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster 
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Photo. G. Ralkas VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON Photo, Langfter 
RUDVARD KIPLING Leader of the Canadian Arctic GUGLIELMO MARCONI 
- “- Expedition, who took a set of the Inventor of the Marconi system of wireless 
Novelist and Poet Encyclopedia Britannica,the only teleg raphy 
r in England, No. 2012 work of reference in his equipment Subscriber in England, No. 6314 


A Few of the 50,000 Owners (continued) 


(6) Owing to the great demand for a new edition of the Bri- 
tannica the publishers were enabled to manufacture simul- 
taneously no less than 50,000 sets, or 1,450,000 volumes, 
thus reducing manufacturing costs to a minimum and 
making possible the low introductory price. Tens of thou- 
sands of people who would not have been able to afford the 
Britannica if this edition had been published at the price 
of the last edition, namely, $7.50 a volume, were able to 
take quick advantage of the present low prices and easy 
terms of payment. 


Closing of the subscription lists.—The sale at the present 
prices was closed in England on December 20, and the prices 
raised. The demand for the work in this country consequent up- 
on the impending increase in price was such that it was neces- 
sary to provide for the printing of another 5,000 copies. These 
cannot be ready for delivery until the month of May, at which 
time the sale will be closed, and the price advanced $29 a set. 


A Wonderful Book Revealed by a Wonderful 
Prospectus—Sent Free by Mail 

On receipt of your inquiry, we will promptly for- 
ward you free, by mail, a beautiful illustrated pros- 
pectus containing 250,000 words. This “book about 
a book” is 12 inches deep, 
9 inches wide, and con- 
tains specimens of the 
famous India paper, colored 
plates, full page illus- 
trations, colored maps, 
and a complete descrip- 


Manager, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
120 West 32nd Street 
New York City 


Please send me free, by mail, a 


—_— large illustrated pros- tion of a work which is 
} the most remarkable book 
ome - : of the age. 

City The Manager, Ency- 


clopaedia Britannica 





ky 


ELBERT H. GARY 
Chairman of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation 
Subscriber, No. 29,705 


in the streets of Toronto 
chaser of a copy of the India paper 
impression, sheepskin binding 


Subscriber, No. 14,177 
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JOSEPH A. ARMSTRONG 
For 17 years a seller of a 
Pu 
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This Complete Library of 


LAW 


IN6 HANDY VOLUMES 
Only 1a Month 








‘That coupon a a a 


) gave me my 
start’’ 


‘It’s only a little while ago that I was just 
where you are now. My work was unpleas- 
ant; my pay was small. I had my mother to 
take care of, and it was |= tryi 
to make ends meet. I n’t mu 
schooling. I didn’t know enough to fill any 
better job than the one I had. 

*‘One day I saw_an advertisement of the m= . 
American School. It told how other men got Ignorance of the law excuses no man 
better positions and bigger salaries by taki THAT'S LAW. You can't always “guess"’ the law. You 












- ~~ 








’ 














their courses. I didn’t see how a correspond- may not have time to “study” law. Lawyers come high— 
ence school could benefit me, but as long as it especially some of them. BUT YOU MUST KNOW LAW. 
didn’t cost anything to mark the coupon I ‘THIS splendid little handy LIBRARY OF LAW is 

thought it was worth investigating at least. ‘ aon a the ee man—the —_— “~~ 
. . he doctor he teacher—the munister—the man who 
—" I marked the coupon and sent it in on the works for others—the man who works for himself—the 
next mail. man who writes—the man who has money and the man 
“That was two years ago, and now I’m drawing who has not-—EVERY MAN. This Library is a work to 
tee! more moncy every week than I used to get in a read at odd times and a reference work combined. The 
month.’’ language is simple, direct, plain, and it covers every sub- 
5 If you want a better job, if you want more congenial ject you need to know about. Here are just a few of 
work, if you want a salary that will put you in theclass them. ‘Wills’ — “‘ Mortgages” Deeds” — ‘‘ Farm 
where you belong— Laws "’—*‘Landlord and Tenant" — “ Leases’ — “ Copy- 
rights "’—*‘ Trade Marks ""—"“ Partnerships '’"—* Letters of 

SIGN AND MAIL THE COUPON NOW Credit "—* Trustees”"—“ Corporations ''—*‘ Stockholders’ 
Dividends ""—* Marriage ""—‘“‘ Parental Relation”— 
e “Employer and Employee '""—“ Assault ""—‘‘ Defamation "’ 
eI 1¢can Cc oOo “Libel "—“ Criticism ""—‘‘Self Defense "—*‘ Automo- 
* bile Laws” “ Patents” “ Contracts" — “ Fraud "— 

of Correspondence. Chicago. USA. ‘Damages""—‘‘ Negotiable Paper ’’—‘ Indorsements” 
“Promissory Notes ”—*‘ Checks ""—" Bills of Exchange" 
“ Bonds "'—" Agents ""—** Banks’ Bankruptcy,” etc. 


Your Opportunity Coupon 





et ieee || HERE IS OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, U. S. A. s 


Please send me your Bulletin and advise me how I can qualify for 
” 








WE can't begin to tell you all about this splendid set 
of books, so we are not going to try. We want to 











send them back at e wish to keep the books, I will notify you 
- in seven days, and the books are then to 
be returned at your expense as offered 





expense 


our 
That’s fair. ¢ 











the position marked “X. McClures, 2-14 send you the books themselves the 
| +++ Lawyer j complete set of 6 handy volumes, = a y » 
+++» Bookk measuring 644 by 4'4 by 7-8 inches, so 
| +++ -Stemographer i that you can examine all the volumes # Publishing Co. 
ponte ————~ ama and decide for yourself ifthey are @ 1127 Pine Street, 
| +... Oost Accountant just the books you want—and St. Louls, Mo 
«++ -Oort’i'd PublicAce’at need. If you decide to keep Send me for examination, 
l oo sAnditor them, just send us $1 as first pay- GF wax set of your handy LI- 
«+». Business Manager ment, and $1 amonth there- @ BRARY OF LAW insix vol- 
j fter for 8 months But if umes bound in Buckram. If 
me . ths. But if @ 1 am satisfied with the buoks I 
you do not wish to keep will send you §1 as first payment, 
the books after seeing and $1 a month thereafter until the 
] t them, then you may special price of $9 is paid. If I do not 























~+»-@as Tractor Engineer 1. .eAute, Mechanieian Isn't it? Mail - McClure’s Magazine readers 
NAME .cccccccccccccccccssccccccscccccesccccesesescoocsssesososoeseoose r paapen = ?e Name 
LONG ADDRESS .... wiceds @ Address.. 
—_ al 
iia papet 
ding The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. om 
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If Coming To New Tt 
; Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 


Tee) CLENDENING “VS 


Select, homelike, economical. Suite 






two persons, $2.00 daily. Write for 
— Booklet H., with fine map of ¢ of city.* 





WASHINGTON D.c. _ 
-~  )HOTEL DRISCOLL 





Faces U.S. Capitol. Near 
Union Station. Amidst 
Show Places. Running 
Water, Electric Fans in 
Rooms. Bath Gratis. 
Garage. Music. Am. #3, 


Eur. 31.50 up. Booklet. 


THE HAMILTON “ocer= appoint- 


ments: homelike; 
ideal location for family and transient 
trada, 3 blocks to White House. Amer. 
plan. $2.50 up per day. Booklet and map. 


“PALM BEACH By-the-Sea, Fia.” | 


**Palm Beach Hotel.” Excelent service at 
reasonable rates. Capacity 400 Warm bathing Go olf 
Cottages. Booklet. Through trains. Outdoor music. 











Hof parlor, bedroom, private bath for | 








—T ee one we a 


Atlantic Cit MARLBOROUGH. 


Above illustration ty. 8 but one section of 
this magnificent and sumptuously fitted 
house—the Open Air Plaza and Enclosed 
Solariums overlook the Board-walk and the 
Ocean. The environment, convenience and 
comforts of the Marlborough-Blenheim and 
the invigorating climate at Atiantic City 
make this the ideal place for Winter and 
Spring. Alwaysopen. Write for handsomely 
illustrated booklet. Josiah White & Sons 
Company, Proprietors and Directors.* 


Galen Hall . ATL ANTIC CITY, N. 


Hotel and 4% he 
New stone, brick & steel building. Always 





open, always ready, always busy. Table 
and attendance » unsurpassed s 
REGGE _ INDIES 

BARBADOS #5. ii 

Indies Hotel 

| Dey and lovely winter climate, no malaria. For 

woklet, Pomerey Hotel Ce., shroke, Main ne. 





* Write for further information. 





spe hop 
THE SA SANITARIUM: BATTLE Cl CREEK MICH. Box 109 


DR. STRONG'S 2 the Sn atone = Springs, 
open continuously, ior titty cunts ap her 
health, rest and recreation. All kinds of 
baths. All forms of ee Saratoga 
waters are unsurpassed. Dry tonic air. 
Jobn B. Yates, President. 


[Mt i LEMENS FAMOUS MI INERAL 


ATHS] 





+ Bath ree reer THE COLONIAL 





NORTH ¢ CAROLINA __ 


Wilmington, N Ideal winter climate. 
bd now being recognized 

| by tourists’ THE ORTON, « delightfully 
situated Hotel of extreme elegance. supplying every 
luxury and convenience. Joe H. Hinton, Owner Prop 


SEATTLE WASH. 

3] Sa “12 stories of solid com- 
Hotel Savoy. ; fort,” concrete, steel & 
marble. At center of things. English rill 

| Auto Bus. Rooms $1 up. With bath up. 
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Yih THE TRADE MARK 
that stands for 
WHITING quality in fine WHITING’S ' 
writin a 
PAPERS (| Uiitg papers] TYPEWRITER 
- ; PAPERS 
for Fine Corre- When yout hink of writing , ’ : 
spondence or Gen- think of Whiting in quality and finish 
, eral Business Uses - have the highest de- 
| are America’s Best. |~ gree of excellence. 
They have given | They are made from 
satisfaction to a the best selected 
multitude of users stock and are so AS 
for nearly half a prepared as to give 
century. They are the finest results in 
“ made in tints and typewriter work. 
surfaces to suit all The texture and 
tastes. You can get = surface in the dif- 
them at any first- a Stee ‘ferent grades meet 
class stationer’s. - me 5 SPER SPAR every requirement. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago ; a! A 
) r 
= re = AA Tte ry ~wl — > 
, pa . bh” . —— - 
LORS AGAR BLA AEE 
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“aN Housewife | Merchant 





YOURSELF 


After all, the most important thing in the world to you is YOUR- 
SELF. Your success in life is decided by the kind of person youare. 


Your Personal Efficiency 


To increase your own Personal Efficiency only ten per cent. may mean thousands 
of dollars to you—or success worth more than dollars. It may save your job, or 
your profession, or your business, or your health and happiness. 


You Can Learn from Emerson 


To meet a wide demand for a course of training in Personal Efficiency, a series 
of twenty-four lessons has been prepared by Harrington Emerson, the noted 
Efficiency Expert. 

These lessons are now offered to the public through the Institute of Efficiency. 
A splendid organization, enthusiastic support by other efficiency experts, make 
possible scrupulous individual care at a very low cost. 


Fascinating and Profitable Lessons 


The great principles of Efficiency have been applied to YOURSELF by Mr. 
Emerson. In these fascinating lessons you are shown how to make the 
most of your own abilities and circumstances. 
Mr. Emerson has been in efficiency work for many years; he has also 
been ateacher of men. He has put into these lessons his experience. 
You are told how efficiency principles, if applied, will add to your ability McC 
to make money, to save money, to do work, to plan time, to maintain health, ‘ 


to acquire knowledge, to master your job, no matter what it may be. 


P—- - } Send me 
This applies to you—ask us and we will tell you how. 


Write | 
_—_— particulars 
today about your 
ae 


for a Free T H E I N S T I T U T E O F : new course in 
anu ap qasbepiin E F F I eG I ENCY Efficiency, with 
Booklet and 


story of Emerson. 
—_—_—— —,, . 30 IRVING PLACE 
synopsis of this wEW YORK 








Name 


new home study CITY 





Occupation 


Course. 





Address 








Safeguard your buying—mention McClure’s 
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(@) WHERE -TO-GO Enzenue 


H EALTH R RESORTS 











NEW YORK CITY 
If Coming To New York 
Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 
(atte) CLENDENING “V3 
i Select, homelike, economical. Suite 
of parlor, bedroom, private bath for 


. two persons, $2.00 daily. Write for 
a _) Booklet H., with fine map of c of city.* 


SAN DIECO CAL. 




















TEL D COL 
Faces U.8.C apitol. Near 
Union Station. Amidst 
Show Places. Running 
Water, Electric Fans in 
Rooms. Bath Gratis. 
ig Music. Am. $3, 

Eur. #1.50 up. Booklet. 
THE HAMILTO Modern appoint- | 
ments: homelike; 
ideal location for family and transient 
trada. 3 blocks to White House. Amer. 
plan. $2.50 up per day. Booklet and map. 
“PALM BEACH By-the-Sea, Fia.” 


. 
*Palm Beach Hotel.” Exceiiont service at 
reasonable rates. Capacity 400 Warm bathing Golf 







































Atlantic Cit MARLBOROUGH- 

ity. BLE NHEIM., 
Above illustration ws but one section of 
this magnificent and sumptuously fitted 
house—the Open Air Plaza and Enclosed 
Solariums overlook the Board-walk and the 
Ocean. The environment, convenienceand 
comforts of the Marlborough-Blenheim and 
the invigorating climate at Atlantic City 
make this the ideal place for Winter and 

pring. Alwaysopen. Write for handsomely 
illustrated booklet. Josiah White & Sons 
Company, Proprietors and Directors.* 


Galen Hall. ATLANTIC CITY, S.J. 


Hotel and Sanatorium. 
New stone, brick & steel building. Always 
open, always ready, always busy. Table 
and attendance > unsurpassed bd 


ne INDIES 


BARBADOS ::::. *: 


Dry and lovely winter climate, no materi 
booklet, Pemeroy Hotel Co., broke, 


* Write for further information. 









































DR. STRONG'S & the fee = Springs, 
open continuously, 3 Atty sicht? ears ioe 
health, rest and recreation. All 
baths. 
waters are uns . 
Jobn B. Yates, President. 






_____NORTH_ CAROLINA __ 
Wilmington, N. 


| by tourists 
| situated Hotel of extreme elegance. supplying every 
| jaxury and convenience. Joe H. Hinton, Owner Prop. 





m2 Foe Hotel Savoy. 7.03 eeser 


marble. 
| Auto Bus. Rooms 81 up. 


COME TO BATTLE CREEK } 
Pid con 4" ——- reves ag ath a oe mn 


= he ror jure classes. a totiod 


‘Serum mi oon motor 
hundred other a rr itetive features fill 


Cal supervision —— WRITE FOR paospectus — 
THE SANITARIUM BATTLE CREEK.MICH. Box 109 





inds of 
All ———~ of electricity. Saratoga 
Dry tonic air. 


















IMT CLEMENS FAMOUS MI NERAL BATHS] 


PSR 


THE eT 


Ideal winter climate, 
now being recognized 


THE ORTON, a delightfully 





SEATTLE WASH. 
“12 stories of solid com- 
erent 4 





At center of things. English 
With bath # 

































Cottages. Booklet. Through :rains. Outdoor music. 
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PAPERS papers | TYPEWRITER 
for Fine Corre- When yout hink of writing Hindi todo 
spondence or Gen- think of Whiting 7 in quality and finish ! 
, eral Business Uses » have the highest de- 
; are America’s Best. m gree of excellence. 
They have given They are made from 
satisfaction to a the best selected 
multitude of users stock and are so way 
for nearly half a prepared as to give 
century. They are the finest results in ‘ 
4 made in tints and typewriter work. 
surfaces to suit all] The texture and 
tastes. You can get | _ j surface in the dif- 
them at any first- : . ‘ferent grades meet 
class stationer’s. Wartinc ParerCompaxy — every seiabiaant. 
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YOURSELF 


After all, the most important thing in the world to you is YOUR- 
SELF. Your success in life is decided by the kind of person you are. 


Your Personal Efficiency 


To increase your own Personal Efficiency only ten per cent. may mean thousands 
of dollars to you—or success worth more than dollars. It may save your job, or 
your profession, or your business, or your health and happiness. 


You Can Learn from Emerson 


To meet a wide demand for a course of training in Personal Efficiency, a series 
of twenty-four lessons has been prepared by Harrington Emerson, the noted 
Efficiency Expert. 

These lessons are now offered to the public through the Institute of Efficiency. 
A splendid organization, enthusiastic support by other efficiency experts, make 
possible scrupulous individual care at a very low cost. 


Fascinating and Profitable Lessons 
The great principles of Efficiency have been applied to YOURSELF by Mr. 


Emerson. In these fascinating lessons you are shown how to make the 
most of your own abilities and circumstances. 


Mr. Emerson has been in efficiency work for many years; he has also 
been ateacher of men. He has put into these lessons his experience. 

You are told how efficiency principles, if applied, will add to your ability McO 

to make money, to save money, to do work, to plan time, to maintain health, 2-14 

to acquire knowledge, to master your job, no matter what it may be. 


Pn : , Send me 
This applies to you—ask us and we will tell you how. 


Write | 
—— particulars 
t Oo d a Vy about your 
oo 


T H E I N S T I T U 4 E O F new course in 
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5 Volumes Bound in Red and Gold 


Duotone Illustrations 


3,000 Pages Printed From New Plates 
on Bible Finish Paper 


NELSON NELSON 





NELSON 


A Low Tariff Bargain! 


great English Publisher made a large edition for the European market. Anticipating 's ssage of the 
»w Tariff bill, we arranged with this publisher to manufacture 2000 sets for us w while printing is own. This 
— + ced the cost of production considerably. Coupled with the New Tariff, it makes it possible for us to offer * 


4a Be anti ~ Lrnp ort ea aan 1 


leTOR Hugo's Romances 


Beyond doubt the Greatest Romances Ever Written. They portray the tragedy and 
comedy of life at its darkest and brightest, and the human passions at their worst 
and best. They tower above all other books like a mighty mountain over the foothills. 


ONLY 2000 SETS 


und there can be no more at the low price. The New Tariff—the unusual opportunity to co-operate with the English publisher; these 
ite the two factors that make it possible for us to offer you the Greatest Romances Ever Written, for only $1.00 for the Complete Set 


A Rare Bargain But You Must Be Prompt 





Tomorrow may be too late. Last month, hundreds were disappointed in not getting a set 
of our Leatherstocking Tales,— they delayed. Send the Coupon To-day. Address it to 
McClure’s Magazine McClure Building New York 





———s —_——«— USE THIS COUPON —-——— 


Owing the low price, de ery charges must be paid by the purchaser. By a special rate, we as | One Hour of Hugo 


publishers can send the books for We if harges re prepaid If you want us to prepay the express 
" 




















to your remittance We Suggest this be done, as the cost will be higher if paid on delivery 
1 
) Sectuesrs Gaaieetan tee am. Oh 9 | and Your Small 
| i ed fir $1.00 or $1.30) 1 accept your offer of Hugo’s Romances 
’ > 
| Name | Investment is 


pate ierustcite an ata Returned 
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30-35 
Horse Power 





‘The Car of No Regrets’ 

















This car pleases on sight; makes converts on 
examination, and secures your enthusiastic 
confidence for life on its first 1000 miles 


Moderate in price, yet built with all the solidity and precision that characterizes the 
most expensive cars. The KING is constructed for long, economical service and has 
every modern equipment and convenience sanctioned by the best engineering practice 


$1095 With Equipment 


Famous Ward Leonard Starter and Generator for $100 Net Additional 
Prices, F. O. B., Detroit 
The Pioneer in mead Great “None So Easy Riding” 
Principles Because 
First in America to use the (1) en bloc motor, | The King’s cantilever rear suspension makes rough roads 
(2) center control, (3) left side drive, and velvet. These fine, sturdy springs are a modification of 
(4) cantilever ane eptnes. The fat ses those used with such notable success for the past 10 years 


: | on the expensive cars of the Lanchester Motor Car Co. 
car run on the streets of Detroit was made | of England, and are easier over rough roads than any other 
by Chas. B. King, 19 years ago. 


spring to be had. They are practically unbreakable. 








Two Styles—One Chassis—-Touring Car and Roadster 


KING MOTOR CAR CO., 1300 to 1324 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


New York Agency and Showroom, Broadway at 52nd Street New York Service Department, 244 to 252 West 54th Street 








The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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**Riz La Croix — C’est chic!’’ 


THE TRUE PARISIAN 


isa man of chic and elegance in his habits, a cosmopolite whose twin 
perfections are savoir faire andton. As boulevardier, cafe lounger, artist 
in idleness, “7 true son of the city by the Seine has a keen eye for the 
best things of life. Eveni iP trifles light as cigarette papers, he appreciates 
supremity. He uses Riz La Croix. 


RIZ LA 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 


FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


are a striking example of the French passion for perfection, 
neatness and efficiency. For decade after decade 
the manufacturers of the La Croix family 
have been improving and perfect- 
ing this remarkable paper. 
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Riz La Croix is firm: your 
cigarette does not burst 
while being rolled in Riz 
La Croix. 


Riz La Croix is light: it 
does not char easily, burns 
freely —above all, it complete- 
ly submerges its identity in 
the tobacco, leaving no “paper 
flavor.” 


FREE 


A sample book of 
Riz La Croi x papers anda 
book let illustrating the best way 
te roll a cigarette, on request. 
Address LA CROIX FILS, 111 Fifth Ave., New York 
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It is the Everlasting Clutch 
for Gold 


which year after year lures victims by 
the thousands to the bright-spinning 
wheels of Monte Carlo. Few know the 
dark tragedies and hushed-up mysteries 
of the Casino so well as C. N. and A. 
M. Williamson, who begin in this issue 
a short-story series based on true hap- 
penings there. The first story is entitled 


TIGER LILY 














FEBRUARY—1914 
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COPYRG»T ay THE PROCTOR @ Gamaie 


’ ‘HERE is nothing safer than Ivory Soap for brightening up oil paintings that 


4 












have grown dingy with age. First wipe off all dust. Next take a good-sized, 

first quality, silk sponge, dip it in lukewarm water, rub on just a little Ivory 

\s Soap and go over the canvas quickly and gently. Then rinse carefully and dry with 
a soft cloth. 


But far more important than this unique use of Ivory Soap are the scores of other 
uses which it suggests. For if Ivory Soap is so mild and pure that it removes the 
dust and dirt from a delicate painting without the slightest damage to the colors, you 
may be sure that it is ideal for the hundred and one other things in your home—the 
furniture, the china, the linens, etc.—almost as difficult to clean safely and satisfactorily. 
As in the treatment of a priceless canvas, all that is necessary for any purpose is to 
do the cleaning with a little care and common sense. For Ivory Soap will injure 
nothing that water itself will not harm. 
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The Fifth and Best Story in the Great Anonymous 
Series of the Year 


MEMORIES OF A DOCTOR 


YOUNG GIRL just out of the 


of youth, 
challenge to the grown-up 7% 
dards. 

its unwritten laws. The 
the merciless 
she has outraged. 


its egotism and impulsive daring, 
vorld of women and its narrow 
Instantly the world of x 
following 

remarkable conflict between them — the 
army of her sex 


full of the 


throw Ss 


idealism 
down her 
stan- 
omen is up in arms to defend. 
story tells of the 
young rebel and 

whose conventions 


school-room, 


It is a powerful study of 


modern life, written with searching insight and 
knowledge of the ways and customs of women 


OR twenty years this man had to play 

to keep alive, or at least to keep sane. 

Those leaping headaches at the base 

of the brain began the moment he stopped, 

and went indoors, and took up the ordinary 
working life of men. 

So, being a bachelor and a rich man, he 
settled in a high-shouldered old brick house 
in one of the towns along the Sound, and 
made a business of play. He was still not 
quite forty, so he had done practically 
nothing else. He was now a slight, wiry, 
sunburned man, with a lean face and rather 
precise manner. Rameses, they called him, 
from the way his skull stood out under the 
brown skin. His real name was Saltinstall. 

The generation that the man had started 
with had, naturally, gone along about its 
business, and others had followed it. He 
was an exile, outside of anv generation. He 
lived alone in his big house, with a couple 
of crotchety old servants; and very few men 
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now, and no women at all, went inside. But 
all the town saw him plhaVing religiously. 
He had ceased to be a person and had 
become an institution. And he had about 
as many friends as a county courthouse. 

Women were practically barred from his 
private life. “| neversaw a woman yet | hated 
enough to ask her to marry me,” he said. 

It was curious, under the circumstances, 
that the man should be thrown so much 
with women in his daily existence. The 
only time he really touched the world of men 
was Saturdays and Sundays —the week-end, 
when he could play golf or tennis with them 
at the Country Club. He gorged himself 
with exercise then, and got blissfully tired 
out. Then Monday came, the men went 
back to their work, and left him in the world 
of women. 

It is a lonely and alien world for a man to 
be left in. But Saltinstall existed there as 
well as could be expected, until he finally 
All rights reserved. 25 
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interfered, this time | am speaking of, with 
the laws and customs of the country. 


THE MAN had a regular formula for liv- 
ing. He rode horseback in the morning 
and watched the work about his garden. 
At three o'clock in the afternoon he appeared 
at the Country Club. In the café sat 
Wicked Grandpa, the veteran club “lush”; 
two bloated and despondent waiters stared 
out of the windows; Piffles-Whiffles, the 
rusticated prep-school boy, a cigarette-eater 
and “‘fusser”’ of girls, lopped with one leg 
over a chair-arm. Occasionally some other 
derelict from the world of men drifted in; 
occasionally some of the sporting set — 
Farquhar in his big green car, driving 
some young woman with a purple veil; 
occasionally a clergyman, or school-teacher, 
or doctor, or some other male official of the 
world of women. 

The women sat on the piazza on-pleasant 
days. talking over their own affairs, in their 
own tongue, which men never hear, debating, 
adjudicating, and executing the laws of the 
women. The aged Supreme Court, with 
Caroline Ann Schuyler as Chief Justice, was 
at its bridge table; “‘S. O. S.,”" the most ac- 
tive social engineer,— named for her habit of 
sending out a wild call for attention whenever 
a male hove in sight of the piazza,— moved 
restlessly back and forth among tables. And 
at the edge of the piazza gathered the Ap- 
prentices,— the girls of from fourteen to 
twenty,— studying and rehearsing and per- 
fecting themselves in the customs and laws 
and business of women. Nearly every after- 
noon Saltinstall played golf or tennis with 
them, as he had with their long line of 
predecessors. 

At three o'clock one afternoon in that sum- 
mer | was spending there, Saltinstall came 
up toward the club-house, and “S. O. S.” 
who was Mrs. Emily Bisbee in private life 

stood signaling to him from the piazza. 
When he went up, there was a new woman 
there, to whom he was introduced — a fair, 
red-haired woman, rather overdressed, whom 
he finally recognized as a girl he had once 
known. She had married and moved out 
of town; her husband had died, and she was 
back again — just coming out of mourning. 


At one side, curled up in a chair, was a little 
brown creature, mostly eyes and hair, who 
watched him steadily and dispassionately. 
She seemed to be about fifteen years old. 
Her mother, his old acquaintance, called 
She untucked her legs, and 


to her finally. 


came over and shook hands — looking him 
squarely in the face. 

“ Jack,” her mother called her. The nick- 
name was one of her father’s queer notions. 
Her real name was Jessamine, chosen by the 
mother herself. But the husband had called 
her Jack, because of her childish preference 
for the career of Jack the Giant-Killer. He 
had tried his best to keep her a little girl. 

The girl waited until her inventory was 
complete, the eyes of the piazzaful of women 
upon her. It was evidently a somewhat 
exasperating experience. 

“What an odd nickname,” remarked Mrs. 
Bisbee, prolonging the agony. 

“No odder than yours,” said the girl 
abruptly. Mrs. Bisbee laughed sharply. 

“Nor mine,” said Saltinstall quickly. 

“No, nor yours,” said the girl. “You all 
have funny nicknames here,”’ she continued 
comprehensively. 

“Jack, Jack,”” said her mother feverishly. 

“Why not?” asked the girl. “They spoke 
of my nickname; why shouldn’t I of theirs?” 

“1! can beat you playing tennis,” she said 
to Saltinstall — with the evident purpose of 
breaking an awkward situation. 

“Jack,” said her mother feebly, “you're 
old enough not to pounce on Mr. Saltinstall 
that way. He does not want to play with 
you now.” 

“Oh, yes, | do,”’ said Saltinstall — which 
was true: anything for a little exercise. 

They went away together. 

“She’s sixteen,” the mother was saying to 
her partner — “‘seventeen this fall. I can’t 
do a thing with her.” 

“| get terribly tired of being disciplined,” 
said the girl to Saltinstall, with a sigh: “I 
always wished | was a boy. For one thing, 
you'd be left alone.” 

They went down to the tennis courts, were 
challenged by Piffles-Whiffles and the girl 
child he was at that time “rushing,”’ and 
beat them disastrously. The newcomer 
played like a little savage — with ferocious 
energy and determination. 

On the side-lines were the younger Ap- 
prentices, rehearsing the more elementary 
technique of women’s arts and crafts, laying 
out their untried baits for practice and self- 
correction. Years before, when Saltinstall, as 
a boy, was playing With their predecessors at 
archery and croquet, the lesson to be rehearsed 
was the supernatural refinement and deli- 
cacy of the Grecian bend, adapted to close 
drawn skirts and the Gothic architecture 
of the bustle. Now it was the close sim- 
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plicity and accentuation of feminine line, 
drawing down and focusing on the smooth 
glint of the silk stocking. 

For twenty years the man had watched 
the procession move by: come up from the 
period of dolls —lithe, bright-eyed, restless 
children; pass into puppy womanhood 
legs and arms and emotions which worked 
at random, squealing voices, and absolute 
ignorance of the effective points in their 
bodies and temperaments; and gradually 
reduce themselves to cultivation and effec- 
tiveness — until at last they achieved matri- 
mony and took their place upon the piazza. 
Heaven knows how many had attempted 
matrimony on Saltinstall. But matrimony 
was not for him. He was exiled to youth 

Saltinstall introduced the newcomer all 
around, and went back with her to the 
piazza. She apparently was not much im- 
pressed, and on her way back gave him her 
views of all kinds quite liberally. She was a 
lively talker,— especially after he had praised 
her playing,—a mimic, quite a natural 
actress, wild and full of life as a young fox. 

“Oh, wouldn’t you hate to be a woman!”’ 
she burst out. 

He encouraged her expression of opinion. 

“Aren't they funny — honestly, aren’t 
they funny? Look at them up there, sitting 
on the piazza, like — like educated ducks, 
just sitting there everlastingly. And the 


longer they sit, the duckier they get. Don’t 
they, now?” she inquired earnestly —“‘don’t 
they? Oh, I'll never be like that — never, 
never! You see if I do.” 


The two came up on the piazza, arm in 
arm, the girl talking. 

“Your daughter plays very well,” said 
Saltinstall, in his stiff way, to the mother. 

The women’s council looked her over. 

“I’ve been wondering, coming up,” said 
Saltinstall. “I have several riding horses 
that need exercise. Do you suppose you 
could let her ride one of them with me?”’ 

The girl, standing at one side, had precipi- 
tated herself between him and her mother. 

“Oh, do you mean it?”’ she cried. Her 
face was actually pale with excitement. 

And so that riding of theirs together began. 

“How old did you say she was?” asked 
Mrs. Bisbee, looking up at the mother 
when Saltinstall moved away. Mrs. Bisbee 
lived opposite the Saltinstall house, and had 
the run of his grounds — flowers, vegetables, 
horses even. She made herself very much 
at home with them. 

Saltinstall grinned to himself several times 


that night as he sat in his living-room. His 
eyes would not let him read indefinitely, and 
his evenings were pretty long. 

The next morning the _ resentful-eyed 
factory workers, drifting to their work, saw 
another figure riding beside the familiar grim- 
faced man on the black horse —a small 
brown-haired girl, locking smaller on her big 
mount than she really was. 

They rode sedately at first — he was not 
sure of the girl’s horsemanship. It was a 
wonderful morning—- green and yellow; 
crows calling on the edges of the woods, and 
crimson-breasted robins listening, and val- 
iantly dragging their reluctant prey from 
green lawns. Life boiled up im the child; she 
patted her horse’s neck, moved in her saddle, 
gave great sighs of contentment. 

“Oh, isn’t it great!”’ she said — “mcrn- 
ings like this. It makes you feel so — ad- 
venturous. Come on, let’s gallop. Come 
on! Oh, I can stay on, all right.” 

They clattered half a mile down the road. 

“Morning has always seemed to me the 
best time for adventure,” she announced, 
when they walked their horses. “Doesn't it 
to your You see, my father and |, every 
morning, used to have an adventure — 
when | was a kid. We walked, of ccurse; 
we couldn't afford horses. And every morn- 
ing we went together — somewhere, on an 
adventure. We planned them im advance. 
He made me a rope ladder, | remember, 
and | climbed out of the window to meet 
him —one time. I’ve got it now — the 
ladder.” 

“Oh, don’t you hate to get old!” she said 
suddenly; and as suddenly — looking at his 
face — repented. 

“I'm always young,” said Saltinstall. 
“That's my business.” 

She laughed, without understanding; and 
went on chattering — giving a general con- 
fession of faith. 

Had he read “Treasure Island’’? Did he 
like travel? Wasn't it splendid to go on and 
on — always to see something new? She 
thought so. She had always had one idea. 
She would rather be a discoverer — no, an 
archaeologist, really; a noted archaeologist. 
She always had, ever since she was a child. 
And she still intended to be one. She gen- 
erally did what she made up her mind to. 

From that time on, there was a curious 
change. The man who was exiled to youth, 


who played grimly alone, now touched the 
laughter and enthusiasm of real youth again. 
Morning after morning the incongruous pair 
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came riding by again, as the world of men 
went out to work — the girl crowding ahead, 
the man slightly behind, watching her with 
a half smile on his face. Afternoons they 
played together at the Country Club — quite 
usually. It never occurred to him that the 
thing couldn’t last forever. Or, if it did, 
he quickly forced himself to forget it. 

But there were those who never forget — 
who must not forget. It was the Appren- 
tices — speculating, wondering over the 
approach of the chief venture of a woman’s 
life — who moved first. Whatever Saltin- 
stall might think, or rather not think, about 
the freezing of the clock upon the hour of 
childhood, their instinct taught them better. 

So the Apprentices watched, half friendly 
and half hostile. The veteran bachelor, the 
rich man of the town, was taken at last — by 
one of their own age! There was a certain 
sporting pride in this fact, and a general agi- 
tated interest. 

“How does she do it?” 
asked their closest friend. “I 
sider her really pretty, do you?” 

The newcomer took an unexpected atti- 
tude. All advances, hostile or friendly, were 
savagely repulsed — the friendlier, in fact, 
the more savage the reception. 

“They’re the tamest girls here!” she 
exclaimed to Saltinstall, on their morning 
ride. “Oh, | think they are disgusting! 
They don’t do anything but dress and fix 
their hair, and talk about getting married.” 

She inventoried them for him: 

“Millicent — she’s the tall one with the 
She can’t do a thing for it. Isn’t 
it awful? All she says is, ‘Oh, how utterly 
romantic!’ She says it a hundred times a 
day. Honestly, it’s the funniest thing you 
ever heard. She’s always reading these sad 
novels. And she cries when she talks about 
them. And the tears run down her nose and 
make it redder. | call her ‘Weeping Jane.’ 

“Now, Mimi is different. She’s the little 
one who thinks every man is looking at her. 
She’s always talking about ‘the Great Ad- 
venture.’ That’s marriage, you know. She 
read it somewhere in a book. 

“Isn't it all silly? Aren’t girls ridiculous? 
Oh, how | wish I were a boy! Come on, 
let’s gallop — let’s run!” 

The Apprentices were now quite generally 
hostile. They pronounced her sentence 
freely to their elders, with appropriate ex- 
plosions of emotion: 

“*She’s impossible 
You ought to see her with him. 


the Apprentices 


don’t. con- 


red nose. 


perfectly impossible. 
She’s ut- 


terly shameless, the she runs after 
him.” 

The girl was direct; there was no question 
about that. She called Saltinstall Mr. Ram- 
eses now — to the astonishment of all hear- 
ers. Ina very short time she was inside the 
gambrel-roofed house where women never 
came, by the simple process of asking: 
“What’s your house like inside?”’ 

After that she established herself there 
regularly mornings — perched on the window- 
seat of the living-room, reading through 
the contents of his library. She was strong 
for the Wars of the Roses, and Mary Stuart, 
and Scottish border warfare: adventure 
always — the wilder the better. 

She sat in that corner of the precise room, 
cross-legged, head down, reading; and, when 
he came in and interrupted, she looked up at 
him abstractedly and distantly — a traveler 
over two centuries, called suddenly back. 

This second development was doubly un- 
fortunate. It cemented and hardened a re- 
lation that was perfectly impossible. And it 
advertised itself loudly to the whole commu- 
nity — this young girl sitting in the window 
of that house. Mrs. Bisbee saw it first, of 
course, from the road. She had 
heard at length the views of the girl’s con- 
temporaries. She showed the whole thing 
plainly to the girl’s mother. 

“Why, she’s only sixteen — less than that, 
really,” said the mother. 

“Do you really think that girl is backward 
in such things?” asked Mrs. Bisbee, smiling 
indulgently. 

“Why, ves; don’t you?” said the mother. 

“1 certainly do not!” 

“Don’t say that,”’ said the mother. 

“Sixteen,” said S.O.S. ‘Do you remem- 
ber how vou were when you were sixteen?” 

“What shall I dor” rejoined the mother 
faintly. She remembered. 

It was the opinion of Mrs. Bisbee — and 
of those she spoke to — that the only thing to 
do was to send the child to Miss Chilson’s — 
that ancient fitting-school for womanhood, 
in a neighboring village, where most of the 
local women who could afford it had been pre- 
pared for life. The discipline of the place 
was proverbial; it turned out women finished 
in the prevailing mode, as reliably and evenly 
as a Grand Rapids furniture plant brings 
forth period furniture. 

The Supreme Court heartily approved. 
They had studied the girl from the piazza, 
and — like all the women — had long since 
passed sentence of maturity upon her. 
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“A forward girl,” said Caroline Ann 
Schuyler. 

The matter began to reach even to the 
men. Wicked Grandpa passed his verdict 
from the café, as was his custom. 

“A damn wild child, I call her,”’ he said 
huskily. 

The girl’s mother, of course, was no per- 
son to handle the child. She did nothing 
of consequence — spoke to the girl half- 
heartedly, and went on with her own small 
affairs. 

“Oh, why can’t they leave me alone!”’ said 
the girl. “‘Why can’t I doas | always did?” 

There was no one to give her any logical 
answer. So the worst thing possible hap- 
pened. She attributed it all to hypocrisy 
and personal enmity, and went on calmly 
denying and disobeying the customs of 
women generally. 

About this time there were signs that the 
man should certainly have seen —as he 
understood afterward. Mrs. Bisbee threw 
out to him occasional hints about his “‘little 
playmate.”” The girl gave certain signs that 
she wasn’t happy. The old impatience 
that she wasn’t a boy was with her oftener — 
her old hostility to the “silliness”’ of women. 
And there was no limit to her spirit of adven- 
ture. She would have ridden to the end of 
the earth — suggested impossible excursions. 

“Why not?” she teased. “Why not?” 
The question had become a formula for her. 

And all the time she became, unfortu- 
nately, more and more a part of his daily 
existence. He was not very well for a few 
days; she read to him. Se was coming to 
give color to his whole life. And he let the 
thing go on, without analysis or thought. 
Everybody saw it but himself. 

In the café, Wicked Grandpa, though he 
had pronounced against the girl, laid the 
principal blame on Saltinstall, where it 
belonged. 

“Damn cradle-robber,”’ he called him. 

He had made a regular daily pass-word of 
the thing. ‘Well, what’s the cradle-robber 
doing with his victim to-day?” he asked 
the bloated waiters every afternocn. 

But the burden of the affair fell upon the 
girl. Day after day the machinery of justice 
of the women went grinding, grinding at her, 
changing her in spite of herself. 

It was the opinion of the younger set that, 
forward as she was, the thitig would end 


in marriage. But Mrs. Bisbee knew the 
situation and the man. There was no pos- 
sibility of his marrying—any one. She ex- 


plained that to everybody — to the mother. 
“If you flatter yourself he will, you are mis- 
taken,” she told her bluntly. 

[he situation could not go on indefinitely. 
Sooner or later an explosion was due, and 
when it-came it was a disaster. S. O. S. at 
last persevered too long in her acrid humor 
on his “‘little playmate.” 

“Can’t you stop following him for a min- 
ute?” she asked. 

“No; can you?”’ said the girl impudently. 

Mrs. Bisbee was naturally nettled. 

“You're getting old enough to know it 
isn’t quite the thing to do,”’ she said. 

“You were old enough years and years 
ago,” the girl replied crudely. 

Nothing could check her; she was bound 
on self-destruction. 

“Forward,”’ said Caroline Ann Schuyler 
to an associate of the Supreme Court. 

“Very precocious,”’ pronounced the other. 

“You too, you fat old things!” said the 
girl furiously, turning on the whisperers. 
“All of you dressing up like foolish old dolls, 
dangling yourselves before the men, talking 
about scandal and marriage!” 

There was a very short silence. 

“No one will talk marriage to you, my 
dear,” said Caroline Ann Schuyler quite 
calmly, “if you keep on as you are going,” 
and went on with her bridge game. 

The affair was a public issue now. The 
girl had not hesitated at the last thing. She 
had committed blasphemy against woman’s 
most sacred institutions. And the ma- 
chinery of justice was focused upon her. 
She was an outlaw. 

Everybody knew it, of course, but Saltin- 
stall; it was quite a club joke. Wicked 
Grandpa noted it with peculiar satisfaction. 

“The bloodhounds are out after Little 
Eva,” he soliloquized in the café. ‘The 
women are on the job. They’ll get her, all 
right. Good thing, too—damn wild child.” 

And everybody took the cue for action. 

Not the best thing was the sympathy and 
the kind of people all this naturally at- 
tracted to the girl —the kind that always 
come to rebels. They encouraged her, liked 
to hear her lash out against the authorities. 
Farquhar met her then, and young Van 
Vleet, and all that sporting crowd. There 
was nothing raw about them. They were 
people of breeding, with a real enthusiasm for 
outdoor sports. The situation couldn’t have 
been worse for the girl if it had been planned. 

The worst irritation was that Mrs. Bisbee 
was her mother’s confidante in the affair, and 
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the girl knew it — and knew, too, that she 
was going everywhere peddling the state- 
ment: “The girl’s just infatuated with him. 
We can’t do a thing with her.” 

The girl wasn’t infatuated with Saltinstall; 
she would never have thought of such a 
thing if they had not put it into her mind. 
But gradually the continual pounding on the 
subject had its effect; and self-consciousness 
forced her to some extent to do what her 
mother continually urged upon her — tolessen 
a little the time she spent with Saltinstall. 

All that time, the growth of the thing 
was lost on Saltinstall — though he did see 
a change in the girl — an added restlessness. 

‘Do you ever feel smothered — sometimes 

- kind of smothered?” she asked him, one day. 

rhe riding kept along; but the girl stayed 
less in Saltinstall’s house and was less with 
him afternoons. He appeared several times 
at the tennis courts — waiting, apparently. 
And, in the meanwhile, the girl was in far 
worse company. They were succeeding in 
driving her away from him — in the wrong 
direction. The sporting set were coming 
into the situation. She was an interesting 
child, and not bad-looking when she was ex- 
cited. It looked — as Wicked Grandpa said 

as if Farquhar were “on the trail again.” 
Once or twice he had her out driving in that 
big green car of his. 

The girl didn’t care one way or the other 
about Farquhar—further than that he 
seemed a quiet, obliging man, and a good sort 
of fellow. It was that greencar. She would 
drive to the end of the earth and back for the 
excitement of the sixty miles an hour; and 
also just then, no doubt, to forget. But the 
trouble with the green car was, as everybody 
knew but her, that it was likely to get to 
the end of the earth some day — and break 
down. It had done it. 

If anybody would try to teli her anything 
on such subjects,— and her mother did try 
to tell,— she wouldn’t believe. It was all 
hypocrisy and vileness. And the more they 
talked, the more she disbelieved. 

So it happened, curiously enough, that 
Saltinstall, although he had started the thing, 
was the only real influence for good that 
touched her. And he didn’t know anything. 

But about that time Saltinstall was taken 
with one of his headaches — a real one, such 





as he hadn’t had since he had met the girl. 
The girl didn’t know it until that evening, 
when she saw the doctor’s carriage 
rig at the door. 
over to see him 


—my 
She insisted upon going 
if necessary, to take care 


of him. Her mother set her foot down and 
said she should not go. 

“1T’m going,”’ said the girl. ‘‘He’s my friend. 
He’s all alone in that house, and I’m going.” 

Her mother called over Mrs. Bisbee, and 
they shut her up in her room — upstairs. 
Then the crazy child raked up that old rope 
ladder her father had made her,— which she 
still kept in her room,— and climbed out of 
the second-story window, went over there, 
and walked in about nine o’clock at night. 

Saltinstall was not in bed. He was lying 
in a reclining-chair. She fussed over him, 
laughed with him, and saw that he was 
as comfortable as possible. His headache 
did not leave him much surplus power for 
thought, but he finally started her home by 
eleven o'clock. She went back, and climbed 
in at her window. And there, waiting for 
her, were her mother and Mrs. Bisbee. 

That settled it. There was nothing left 
but Miss Chilson’s school. It was a final 
resort, but it should be tried. 

The trouble was that the girl would not 
have it. The best they could do was to get 
her to consent to see Miss Chilson. And it 
was practically certain she wouldn't go. The 
whole thing was at a deadlock. 

So it was only natural that, finally, Mrs. 
Bisbee should be sent out as an ambassado1 
to the recluse, Saltinstall. She didn’t mind 
it much. She called to him one morning, in 
that confidential “ come-here-Mr.-Man-l’ve- 
got-something-to-tell-vou”’ manner of hers; 
and they talked it out on her piazza. 

It seemed inconceivable that a man could 
be so oblivious of what he had been doing. 

“That sort of thing can’t go on,” said 
S. O. S. “You know that. Be sensible. 
Unless,”’ she said, raising her eves, “you are 
going to marry the girl.” 

“Marry!” said the man. “That child!” 

“Well, | didn’t know,” said Mrs. Bisbee. 

“Marry!” said Saltinstall. “I wouldr’t 
ask a dog to live my life with me.” 

He had turned cold at the first impact of 
the thing. He saw at once that the end of 
that impossible relation had come. The girl 
must go along her natural path in life; and he 
must stay behind, as usual, going through 
the mechanical motions of youth. But the 
real situation had not struck him yet. 

“What are you trying to do, then?”’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Bisbee. “Spoil her for marry- 
ing anybody else?”’ 

“She’s nothing but a child,” he said 
hoarsely — “sixteen.” 


Mrs. Bisbee smread her hands. “After 
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all,”’ she said, “‘there are some conventions, 
even for sixteen.” 

“I’m old enough —” began Saltinstall. 

** Ali the worse — all the less natural,” cut 
in Mrs. Bisbee briskly. 

“Yes; | suppose,” said the man slowly, 
“it looks — rather — unnatural.” 

His face was rigid; the skull showed 
through the brown skin more plainly than 
ever. He stood up suddenly. 

“My God!” he said. “Isn’t there any- 
thing | can touch without ruining it?” 

Then he sat down again, and Mrs. Bisbee 
showed him the real problem — the twist in 
the mind of the girl; the fact that there was 
no one who could do a thing with her; the 
absolute necessity of her going to Miss 
Chilson’s school, and her refusal. 

“What if she doesn’t gor”’ 

“She'll stay at home. And more than 
likely go over to see you at midnight, or some 
such thing.” 

“1 can keep out of her way,”’ said Saltin- 
stall coldly. 

“It’s got past that now,” said S. O. S. 
“You don’t think you’re the only one she 
smashes the conventions with, do you? 
Well, you aren’t. There’s that other crowd. 
Suppose you dropped her?” 

“What crowd?” 

“Farquhar and young Van Vleet. 

“Not those — not Farquhar!” 
“Exactly. Not very far, but still —— 

There was silence between them. 

“You remember that Collins girl 
Irene,” said S. O. S. 

He remembered them all — the Irenes, and 
the Ednas, and the Dorothys: all the many 
that had gone straight, and the few that had 
gone wrong, out of the paths laid down by 
the council of women. 

“It isn’t as if she was a bad girl,” Mrs. 
Bisbee was continuing. “She doesn’t have 
to be bad — just compromised — just once.” 

He nodded, but did not speak. 

“Imagine Farquhar—and that same 
car.”” She stopped in eloquent silence. “Or, 
for that matter,” she went on, “suppose 
some one had seen that episode of yours.” 

“Don’t,” said Saltinstall. 

“Oh, | don’t know,” said Mrs. Bisbee, 
musing. “It’s a problem. Sometimes | 
think she’s bound to have her lesson. Some 
one’s going to give it to her. And, when 
they do, it will be a mighty bad one.” 

“If her mother — ”’ began Saltinstall. 

“Poor fool!’’ said Mrs. Bisbee. 

They were silent for quite a while. 


” 


” 


— that 


“We have talked — everything we knew 
how,” explained S. O. S. “In my opinion, 
there’s only one thing that could turn her. 
A shock — a real shock; nothing else.” 

Saltinstall got up to go. 

“The school, you think?” he said. 

“If possible,”’ said Mrs. Bisbee. 

At home, he went indoors and went all over 
it again — back and forth. He saw it all 
well enough now — the touch of youth and 
its buoyancy, which had drawn him out of 
common sense. He must leave it, and go 
on alone again. But it was more than that 
now. 

[he thing kept sounding in hisears: “She's 
bound to have her lesson, anyway.” 

It was no longer simply youth in the girl; 
it was youth run wild — through his own 
criminal carelessness. He himself had set it 
loose. Supposing he simply dropped it now, 
his handiwork, and let others take it up 
Farquhar, or young Van Vleet. 

His head jumped and gushed with pain. 
Another headache was upon him. But he 
plugged along, and he saw plainly, in spite of 
it. It was up to him now — not merely to 
lose the youth of the girl. It was his busi- 
ness to murder it. 

Fortunately, matters moved fast. It hap- 
pened, that very day, that the girl had her 
session with Miss Chilson. That night she 
went over again to Saltinstall’s house. He 
was sitting alone, when some one rapped fur- 
tively upon the window of the living-room. 

“It’s | — it’s Jack,” the girl’s voice whis- 
pered. “Let me in.” 

He opened the front door with a cold hand. 
He knew exactly what he had to do. 

“I’ve come to —”’ the girl stammered. 

“Oh, how nice!” interrupted Saltinstall — 
and laughed. 

The girl went in, and seated herself on the 
window-seat — where he had watched her 
dozens of times, buried in her adventures. 

She sat stiffly now. Her face was flushed; 
she looked tired and excited. But her eyes 
were as frank and direct as the first day he 
saw her. She began with some embarrass- 
ment — apparently a sort of little formal 
set speech. 

“I’ve come —”’ she started again. 

“Wait,” he said. He went out to the 
dining-room, brought in a decanter, and 
ostentatiously poured himself a drink of 
whisky. She had never seen him drink. In 
fact, he never did drink. 

“Have some?”’ he asked. 


“Why — no,” she replied, shrinking back. 
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“| didn’t know,” he said — drinking. 
“Well, Zo ahead.” 

Then he poured out another glass. 

“You see, Mr. Rameses,”’ she began the 
third time, “I’ve run away again and come 
over to see you.” 
said Saltinstall facetiously. 


You can’t come too often to 


“I see,” 
“Glad of it. 
suit me.” 

“Don’t, Mr. Rameses,”’ she said. ‘“‘ You 
confuse me. | want you to help me out. 
Can't vour”’ 

“Certainly 
stood up, leering. 
“dear” before. 

“We've been such friends,” she said, hesi- 
tating at his manner “such friends.” 

“Certainly,” he said, moving toward her. 
“I’m always friends with young ladies who 


I can, my dear,” he said, and 
He had never called her 


come to see me evenings.” 

She sprang to her feet, staring. 
was too obvious now. 

“What!” she said, sidling away. 

“Don’t be afraid, my dear,” he 
“The servants are all out to-night.”’ 

It was like kicking a child in the face. 

“What, vou, Mr. Rameses!” she said. 
“You!” Her voice was not much more than 
1 whisper. 

He steadied himself the best way he could, 
ind went on, under the guise of liquor. 

“Why not?” he said, in hazy justification. 
“Why not, as well as Farquhar?” 

“Farquhar?” repeated the girl. 

“Oh, come,” said Saltinstall. ‘‘Every one 
<nows Farquhar — and those that Farquhar 
‘uns with.” 

Suddenly the girl threw herself face down 
yn the window-seat. 

“How dull | was,”’ said Saltinstall, “all 
your coming here! I never dreamed —— ”’ 

She lay with her face in the pillows, break- 
ng with sobs. He was murdering her vouth 
vith a vengeance. 

“Oh, come, 
gain. 

The girl sprang up. ‘You beast!” she 
said, striking him in the face with both 
uands. ‘You beast! All you beasts. Oh 
30d, is the whole world like this?” and 
staggered blindly toward the door. 

“Going?” asked Saltinstall, with drunken 
surprise. ‘Do you really want.to? Oh, all 
right. I’m not Farquhar. | wouldn't 
keep any girl who didn’t want to stay.” 

She went out. He watched her. She 
turned the only way she could — home. 


His tone 


said. 


come,” said Saltinstall 


Go. 


The Man Who Played sat down again 


at his table, reached out a third time for 
the whisky, drank, and sat staring at the 
table. 

“Poor kid,” he muttered. ‘Poor kid!” 

Then he thought, got up suddenly, and 
went to the telephone and called Mrs. 
Bisbee. 

“That person we were talking of — you 
know. She would do exactly what is 
wanted — if you follow my advice.” 

“What?” 

“Don’t try to drive her — either of you. 
And you keep out of it — out of sight en- 


tirely. Will your”’ 

“Yo.” 

“Telephone her mother — at once. Tell 
her to leave her alone — absolutely — till 
she comes to her. .~Understand? Of her 


own accord. And, when she does come, to 
be affectionate to her — not demonstrative, 
affectionate. No scolding, not a word. Af- 


fection understandr”’ 
“Ves.” 
“Hurry there’s no time to waste!”’ 


She did exactly as he said. Mrs. Bisbee is 
no fool; not a bad woman, either at heart. 

The next morning the girl and her mother 
were crving together. The girl is at Miss 
Chilson’s now. So far as | know, she is 
doing very well. 

“| TRIED to be as decent about it as | 
could,” said Saltinstall to me. 

The thing preved on his mind; he finally 
had to tell it to some one. 

For weeks he was awake nights, pounding 
around town on his big black horse. 

“The cradle-robber’s restless,’ remarked 
Wicked Grandpa, in the café. 

““He’s a pest —a public nuisance,” 
Piffles-W hiffles. 

“| wonder which one he has in mind next,” 
soliloquized Wicked Grandpa. 

Every afternoon, without fail, the Man 
Who Must Play appears at the Country 
Club. The women sit on the piazza on 
pleasant days, considering their own affairs in 
their own tongue, which men never hear, 
debating, adjudicating, and executing the 
laws of the women. The Supreme Court is 
at its table. Mrs. Bisbee moves restlessly 
about; hails him confidently as he comes up. 
On the edge of the piazza sit the Appren- 
tices, studying, rehearsing, and perfecting 
themselves in the laws and customs and 
business of women. 

Nearly every afternoon he plays tennis or 
golf with them. 


said 
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||, THEIR MARRIED LIFE 
| THE ADVENTURES OF SUZANNE 


THE ICONOCLAST 


A SERIES OF MODERN COMEDIES BY 


ORSON LOWELL 





I 
| SUZANNE’S FROCKS 





















































SCENE I. Typical Street Scene 


Suzanne, who is very much like a great many wives you know, had gone 
forth for an afternoon’s walk with her husband, who is very much like a good 
many husbands you know. At the time of their departure from the house, 
frocks were not any more than usual occupying Suzanne's mind. Buta terrible 
thing has happened —from the point of view of the husband, a real catastrophe. 

He knows by instinct, training, and previous experience that thal gown 
costs about $400. The artist with skill bas portrayed the husband's esthetic 
interest in its “wonderful lines.”’ 























Suzanne knows that for all practical purposes the gown is alread 


hanging in ber closet; and the dog, who has been in the family a long time 
suspects as much. 


SCENE II. A Woman Plotting 


Several years of married life have not left Suzanne devoid of resource 
Here we see her in cold blood plotting ber husband's mortification and her 


own triumph. 


The dog is almost embarrassed, so certain seems bis master’s 
vanguishment. 








SCENE III. /n Which Suzanne Takes Her Husband to a Party 


This picture offers a rare opportunity for study. No one could suspect 
from the innocent and unconscious look upon the face of the fascinating 
and demure Suzanne that she was perfectly aware of the shocked expression of 
the middle-aged person bebind her; of the pained look which ber brother wears, 
just across the room; of the politely critical stare of the dowager-like person 
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in the right foreground But she knows it all, and she knows too that 


gradually it is dawning upon her busband’s honest mind that what was a 
“beautiful creation” in 1910 is almost a scandalin1o14. To bis first mur- 


mured fears she, in ber sweetest and most loving tones, replies: 
“1 know, dear, it does not seem to fit well around the feet; but can one keep 


up with these changing styles?” 
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SCENE IV. A Woman Having Her Way 


Suzanne had lingered at the Moneypenny ball only long enough to let 
the effect of ber oldest gown sink thoroughly into ber busband’s mind, On 
the way home he had observed with empbasis that they could keep up with 
changing styles. This picture shows Suzanne catching up with fashion very 
rapidly. A close study of the busband’s face reveals, however, a slightly 
pained quality in bis mirth. The little modiste in the rear-ground rather 
guesses the plot; but the dog knows. 
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Ethel Barrymore 
as Tante 


NEW TYPES OF ACTING 
The Character Actor Displaces the Star 
By WILLA SIBERT CATHER 


VERY one has heard the story of the 
K American school-girl who, on being 
taken through Westminster Abbey, 

came upon the full-length statue of Lord 
Beaconsfield beside that of Mr. Gladstone, 
and exclaimed: “‘ Why, there’s George Arliss!”’ 
Mr. Arliss’ impersonation of Disraeli is 
unquestionably the most notable piece of 


character-acting now before the American 
public. The play, while it contains good 
lines and is touched by that pleasing sen- 
timent for the old times that are not very 
old which characterizes Mr. Parker’s better 
work, is by no means a remarkable play. In 
the hands of an ordinarily good actor it would 
have been good for a run of a few months at 
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IF THE INSATIABLI 


inexhaustible dollars on ‘ Disraeli,’ 


{rl ts one of the n 

mew can be expected, who 1s elastic 
most [here is nothing in the part for the 
ordinary actor to get a hold on. The situa- 
tions would never get him anywhere, and 
the best lines, delivered merely as lines, 
would soon become hackneyed Here the 


play does not at all put the actor through, 
the actor, by resourcefulness and 
the play 


his 
night 


dul 


adroitness, every carries 


ICTOSS 

The 
written, 1s 
book 


sil ve 


fact that the part is so little 
sketched in the 
Mr. Arliss’ quick- 
r-like fancy an opportunity to create the 
This 


very 
merely play- 
gives an actor ol 
part, in the broadest sense of the word 
he has done largely from a study of Disraeli’s 
letters and novels, from a survey of portraits 
and pretty much every- 
thing that remains to testify tothe personality 
of Lord Beaconsfield. In his preliminary 
studies of the character, he went to work 


very much as a novelist, who was going to 
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reminiscences, ol 


{merican publr 
it will prove its short-sightedness 


alarmingly few! 
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insists too long on spending its 
Mr 
actors from whom anything 


enough to be capable of surprises’ 


the character of 
The play owes 


build a romance around 
Disraeli, would have done. 
its most unusual popularity not to anything 
remarkable that Disraeli says or does, but 
to the remarkable degree in which George 
Arliss becomes Benjamin Disraeli. His per- 
sonal contribution to the play is so great that 
the piece is forgotten in the character. One 
often hears that this play has a fine ending. 
As a matter of fact, the play has no ending 
at all. When the actor takes Lady Beacons- 
field’s hand and advances to meet an invis- 
ible Queen, he makes curtain by 
sheer will power, or by something akin to it. 

It matters very little whether an artist’s 
presentation of a historic character is his- 
torically accurate, if it is convincing as 
a personality. In_ this however, it 
seems highly probable that the actor pro- 
duces in figure, face, and manner very much 
such a man as Lord Beaconsfield appeared 


a good 


case, 
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“Mr. Arliss bas never done anything more finished 
than the Duke of St. Olpberts, in ‘The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith,’ which he played when be first 
came to the United States, twelve years ago” 


to the eyes of the curious. Mr. Arliss man- 
ages to suggest the wisdom of a very wise 
old race, the long vision, the florid imagina- 
tion — tempered by the hardest kind of busi- 
ness sense—which made Disraeli such an 
anomalous figure in English politics. The 
play gives ‘him ample opportunity to 
display the courtiership and the rare tact 
with women which were such impor- 
tant factors in Disraeli’s career. From 
his perfect manner with Lady Beacons- 
field, ‘with the girl whose lover is sent 
to Cairo, with the adventuress whose 
cleverness he enjoys but whose mistakes 
bore him, one can readily believe in his 
influence with the Queen—an_ influence 
which Gladstone complained was “ practi- 
cally unlimited.”’ Prince Albert, we are 
told, never wholly trusted the Jewish polli- 
tician, but, after the death of her Consort, 
Victoria was more and more open to Dis- 
raeli’s suggestions. He was, she said, the 


‘We have no other actor who can get inside the skins 
His Disraeli, 


though a more sympathetic part to bis audience, is 


of so many different kinds of people 
no more fully realized than bis Marquis of Steyne”’ 


only one of her ministers who did not talk 
at her as if she were a public meeting. After 
the bluntness of her Scotch and Welsh and 
English advisers, she found Disraeli’s softer 
methods, his perfect courtiership, the in- 
gratiating personal note in his intercourse 
with her, very grateful. He knew how to 
flatter her, both as a Queen and as a 
woman. In his homage to the wife, ‘older 
than himself and his benefactor,—a _ gal- 
lantry never too light, never too heavy, 
Mr. Arliss’ Disraeli suggests a personal 
quality which might well have gone far 
with a Queen so surrounded by obstinacy 
and by policies that usually defeated her 
dearest ends. 

he lines of the play give the actor an op- 
portunity to display that light and brilliant 
irony which so maddened Disraeli’s British 
opponents, his imperviousness to insult, his 
dispassionateness, and his tolerance of pas- 
sionate convictions in others — when they 
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could be made to serve his purposes. His 
speech to the president of the Bank of Eng- 
land is sufficient guaranty of the oratorical 
powers one might expect of him in the House 
of Commons. Although the play deals with 
the lighter side of Disraeli and the parlor 
side of politics, Mr. Arliss makes the audience 
believe in the public man. Just as one 
feels the presence of the Queen in the last 
act, though she does not appear, so 
throughout the play one feels the presence 
of the historical Disraeli. 

“Disraeli” is now on the road —in its 
fourth season — after long runs in New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia. Since Rip Van 
Winkle, no character part has so got through 
the heads of the unthinking millions and 
become a household word. People go to see 
the play, and then go again and take the 
children and the grandchildren. Mr. Arliss 
could probably play Disraeli to good busi- 
ness for the rest of his natural life-time. 
Usually, when a man becomes identified 
with one part, it means that he has found 
the part of his life. Most actors, in the 
summing up, play only one part under many 
names; all their impersonations are first 
cousins, if not brothers. But Disraeli is 
not in the least better done than any one of 
a dozen other parts that George*Arliss has 
played here. It is only very different from 
any of them. He has never done anything 
more subtle and finished than the Duke of 
St. Olpherts, in “The Notorious Mrs. Ebb- 
smith,” which he played, when he first came 
to the United States, with Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell twelve years ago. His Disraeli, 
though a more sympathetic part to his au- 
dience, is no more sharply defined or fully 
realized than his Marquis of Steyne in Mrs. 
Fiske’s production of “Vanity Fair,” his 
Assessor Brack in “Hedda Gabler,” or the 
degenerate youth he played in “Leah 
Kleshna.” A delightful instance of his fa- 
cility in lighter parts was his portrayal of 
the young Englishman in Langdon Mitchell’s 
play, ““The New York Idea.” All these 
characters have a different way of walking, 
standing, sitting; no two of them use their 
hands in the same way. The hands of the 
Marquis of Steyne and those of Disraeli are 
as different in lock and habit as hands could 
well be. We certainly have no other actor 


who can get inside the skins of so many dif- 
ferent kinds of people. 

So far, Mr. Arliss has kept the upper hand 
Every actor with a 
it is only 


of his own methods. 
mortal body has mannerisms; 


when they become inevitable, when we can 
anticipate them, that mannerisms are dan- 
gerous. Mansfield’s execution was warped 
by an irony often so untimely that it must 
have been unconscious. Mrs. Fiske’s metal- 
lic elocution tends more and more to give a 
certain sameness to all her parts. If the 
insatiable American public insists too long 
upon spending its inexhaustible dollars upon 
“Disraeli,” it will prove its short-sightedness. 
Mr. Arliss is one of the few — alarmingly 
few! — actors from whom anything new can 
be expected, who is elastic enough to be cap- 
able of surprises. He has remained flexible 
and versatile, he has not been stamped by the 
parts he has played or compromised by his 
successes. He is not looking for a part “some- 
thing like Disraeli or something like Steyne.” 
What he has done is no indication of what 
he will do, except in point of excellence. 


HE term character part, as it has sur- 
vived from the old drama, is misleading 
to-day. Practically all modern plays are 
chiefly concerned with character, and all the 
parts arecharacter parts. Even Lear, Othello, 
and Macbeth, tobe played successfully, would 
now have to be played as character parts, not, 
as the old tragedians played them, as great 
personifications of certain human passions. 
In the old plays the character part, which 
was the most human in the piece, was always 
subordinate. The star parts were provided 
with big scenes, moving situations, and long 
speeches, but were very thinly clad with the 
vesture of human nature. The actor who 
played these parts needed to have no very 
definite ideas about them, or about anything 
else; he depended almost entirely upon his 
beautiful voice, his elocution, and his personal 
beauty or magnetism, as the case might be. 
Actors like the Kemble men are almost a van- 
ished race. Our actors have to Wepend much 
more upon ideas and much less upon special 
endowments of voice or person than did those 
who pleased the taste of former generations. 
As one result, we have fewer great personal- 
ities on the stage, but there are certainly 
more actors of intelligence. Another result 
of the humanization of the drama is that in 
our plays the plot interest is much more neg- 
ligible than it used to be, and the character 
interest much stronger. This is true not 
only of “high-brow”’ plays, but of the most 
popular forms of entertainment. Indeed, 
just now it is very “high-brow” to like melo- 
drama, and a thorough-going plot play has 
the attraction of an exotic. 
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“ You have seen enough of me to learn some of my weaknesses You are not 
deep enough to know what beastly faults of disposition I really have, nor subtle or 
sympathetic enough to guess what pain | suffer daily in my own knowledge of them’ 


ETHEL BARRYMORE in the third act of “ Tante”’ 
45 
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HE most successful—and the best — 

play now running in New York, “ Potash 
and Perlmutter,” has scarcely a plot at all. 
It is rather loosely made from Montague 
Glass’ well known stories published in the 
Saturday Evening Post. Here is a New York 
play at last. It could not happen anywhere 
else in the world, though there is not an 
American in the piece and the only character 
who speaks conventional English is a 
Russian refugee. This is not the New 
York of Babylonian towers and sky- 
effects which the _ settlement-house 
school of poets write about, but it is the 
city with which the humble resident of 
Manhattan Island has to reckon and 
to which he has to adapt himself. The 
apartment-houses are built for — and 
usually owned by Potash or Perl- 
mutter; the restaurants are run for 
them; the shops are governed by the 
taste of Mrs. Potash and Mrs. Perl- 
mutter; and, whether one likes it or 
not, one has to buy garments funda- 
mentally designed to enhance the 
charms of those ladies. 

Of course, Potash and Perlmutter are 
not the only people in New York. 
There are also a few Greeks and 
Italians, and a few people from Cork. 
But our flavoring extract is Potash and 
Perlmutter. Whose is the hand that 
dresses the shop windows along Fifth 
Avenue? Potash’s. Whose ladies recline 
in the limousines that pant in the traffic 
block? Perlmutter’s. In this play you 
have a group of the people who make 
the external city, who are weaving the 
visible garment of New York, creating 
the color, the language, the “‘style,’’ the 
noise, the sharp contrasts which, to 
the inlander, mean the great metropolis. 
People who are on their way to some- 
thing are always more conspicuous and 
more potent than people who have got 
what they want and are where they be- 
long. This city roars and rumbles and 
hoots and jangles because Potash and 
Perlmutter are on their way to some- 
thing. Our gorgeous flower shops and 
diamond shops and fur shops are bril- 
liant largely because Potash and Perl- 
mutter have their romances and their 
softer hours; and we import more 
champagne than any other city in the 
world chiefly because, as Mawruss says, 
“between friends and partners there 
should be no stinginess.” 


Here is another play made by the actors. 
The jangling partners are a wonderful pair, 
and the cast is good throughout. Alexander 
Carr, as Mawruss Perlmutter, has the most 
difficult part in the piece, and produces a 
really perfect piece of character-acting. 
Potash, played by Barney Bernard, is a 
simpler part, but could scarcely be better 
done. Potash is the old-fashioned Jewish 





THE JANGLING PARTNERS are a wonderful pair 
Jewish merchant, the unadulterated article, who 
But Perlmutter (Alexander Carr) is a step further o1 


mustn't plead, when a business ma? 
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merchant, the unadulterated article, who is 
always salesman, always pushing his line, 
always a two-price man. But Perlmutter is 
a step further on the way. He has learned 
that there are times when a salesman mustn’t 
plead, when a business man must be a spender 
and do things handsomely. It comes hard; 
his mouth gets dry and his hands get soft and 
he bites his nails, but he pulls it off. When he 
declares in his felty voice that “you can bet 
your life Mawruss Perlmutter is a gentleman, 
too,”” you admit there’s something in it. 
Both partners are marvelously made-up. 
Potash’s face ought to carry any play; when 


Potash (on the right), played by Barney Bernard, is the old-fashioned 
ulways a salesman, always pushing bis line, always a two-price man 
when a salesman the first man out, 


the way. He has learned that there are times 


must be a spender and do things handsomely” 





he is threatened with bankruptcy, it be- 
comes fairly green with misery. Perlmutter 
is just as sick, but he has acquired the notion 
that a man must be a good loser, and had 
better look as if he could pay fifty cents on 
the dollar. It is a deeply touching moment 
when Potash says: “And to think it’s come 
to this, that I can’t buy my own partner a 
vedding bresent.”” When Mrs. Potash la- 
ments that they will now have to give up 
“the new apartment on Riverside Drive, 
with such a fine view of Grant’s Tomb,” one 
would be sorry for her, if one did not know 
that every lady of her race will eventually 
get such an apart- 
ment, even if we 
have to build Grant 
another tomb to ex- 
tend the territory. 
Senator Murphy, 
the Tammany poli- 
tician, is a fair sample 
of the Irishmen who 
attend to our city 
government. Marks 
Pasinsky, the buyer 
from “ Tcha-caw-go,”’ 
with his suffused eye, 
his high, feminine 
voice, and his giggle, 
is familiar enough. 
The downtown res- 
taurants are full of 
Pasinskys all the year 
round. Mozart Ra- 
biner, the salesman, 
is another old ac- 
quaintance. When he 
has to stop over at 
a small town where 
the hotels are poor, 
Mozart is always the 
last man in the hotel 
‘**bus.’’ He sees 
everybody else inside: 
“After you, sir; after 
you, madame.” Then 
he takes a place at 
the back of the bus, 
shining with nobility, 
and perhaps even 
holds the door shut. 
When the "bus stops 
before the _ hotel, 
Mozart, having been 
the last man in, is 


dashes to the clerk’s 
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desk, and gets the best room The hotel 
men know Mozart. 

The women’s parts are not so 
taken as the men’s. Miss Louise 
plays Ruth Goldman, the costume de- 
signer, well; but she has not a long enough 
perspective on her part, and does not make 
the mgt of its possibilities. This part is 
worth the best the management can do for it. 
The designer is the heroine of the New York 
garment trade; she cries out for the novel- 
ist or the dramatist who has color enough to 
paint her romance. For she is a romantic 


well 
Dresser 





figure. She is the girl who has the cabin de 
luxe on the French liners, stops at the Elysée 
Palace Hotel, declares her partiality for 
“Showpan,” and encourages struggling 
artists. 

Potash says of his designer, that she has 
“the figure of a Venus de Milo and the 
business head of a Rockefeller.” Though 
she. toys with the idea of a romantic 
life with the Russian musician, she is shrewd 
enough, in the event, to marry Mawruss 
Perlmutter and to put the romance into 
the business. 





““MISS ROXANE BARTON does an interesting sketch of a very special type of Englishwoman 


Honorta 


l oue, 


the president of the Water Color Soctety. 


Honoria is an example of the 


still hysteria which is the form that ‘temperament’ seems to take in some Englishwomen” 
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“THERE was an old axiom that no play about an artist could succeed, because the public 


not endure an ‘intellectual interest.’ 


would 


three plays about artists now funning in New York.” 


“The Concert’ succeeded; 


therefore we have 
The picture shows Leo Ditrichstein as 


Jacques Dupont, in ‘A Temperamental Journey,” watching bis own funeral procession 


T is unfortunate that Mr. Leo Ditrich- 
stein’s impersonation in his new play, 


“The Temperamental Journey,” adapted 
from ‘Pour Vivre Heureux,”’ should be so 
reminiscent of the character he made fa- 


mous in “The Concert.” In the new piece 
he is not a musician, but a young painter 
who runs away from the world because he 
can not pay his board bill, and returns 
after his supposed suicide to find that 
he has been placed among the modern 
masters. 

Under analysis there is very little 
alike in the spoiled and petted pianist of 
“The Concert” and this ingenuous young 
painter who would never know whether 
his pictures sold or not, and who would 
never think of being discouraged if he were 
not bullied by his fat wife and kicked by 
every friend and creditor. But externally 
the two parts have similarities that 
may give rise to the criticism that Mr. 
Ditrichstein is repeating himself. The for- 


eign accent is the same in both imperson- 
ations, and both the characters have the 
naive, inconsequential qualities which the 
bromidic mind always attributes to artists. 
Here again Mr. Ditrichstein gives us a sin- 
cere and sympathetic piece of acting; but 
for his own growing popularity it would 
have been better if, when he at last 
got out from under his success as Gabor 
Arany, he could have faced the public in 
an entirely different sort of character, 
with lines in which the word “art” did not 
occur. 

Every good play is followed by a host of 
imitations. There was an old axiom that no 
play about an artist could succeed, because 
the public would not endure an “‘intellec- 
tual interest.” “The Concert” succeeded. 
Therefore we have three plays about 
artists now running in New York, and 
Henrietta Crosman opened her season here 
by impersonating an opera singer, said 
to have been done from Olive Fremstad. 
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{RNOLD BENNETT'S ‘The Great Adventure’ is a piece of good fooling, but on the whole it is a flimsy thing to 
come after‘ Milestones.’ Janet Beecher gives reassuring evidence of ber versatility by ber impersonation of the 


" 


Putney widow, a fresh, comely, sensible body, who keeps an eye on ber reputation, but doesn't care to coddle it” 
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All the school-teachers up in Vermont 


are writing plays about the tragedies of 
genius. 


= HE Great Adventure,” Mr. Arnold 

Bennett’s dramatization of his play- 
ful novel “ Buried Alive,” was extremely well 
acted here. All the parts were most fortu- 
nately cast. Janet Beecher, who made such a 
favorable impression as the wife of Gabor 
Arany in “The Concert,” in this play gives 
us reassuring evidence of her versatility by 
her impersonation of the Putney widow, who 
marries the painter under the misapprehen- 
sion that she is marrying his valet. A fresh, 
comely, sensible body she makes this young 
woman, who “keeps an eye on her reputa- 
tion but doesn’t care to coddle it,”” and her 
Putney accent seems, to the American ear at 
least, very well done. Miss Roxane Barton 
does an interesting sketch of a very special 
type of Englishwoman, Honoria Loue, the 
president of the Water Color Society, who 
comes to gather facts from the supposed 
valet about the supposedly dead painter. 
Honoria is an example of the still hysteria 
which is the form that “temperament” 
seems to take in some Englishwomen. The 
play itself is too much a book made over. It 
scarcely emerges from the novel, and does not 
improve upon it. The interest lies chiefly in 
the amusing lines. The last act is one act 
too many; beyond the incidental interest of 
the Chicago millionaire, it has little refresh- 
ment to offer. The play is a piece of good 
fooling, but on the whole it is a flimsy thing 
to come after “Milestones.”” Mr. Bennett 
is the unique literary economist of our day, 
but he may make the roast do three times 
once too often, and bring down the price of 
beef. There is a point beyond which an 
author can not water his stock without hurt- 
ing the credit of his business. 


HE most successful of these artist plays, 

by box-office accounts, is Haddon 
Chambers’ dramatization of Miss Sedgwick’s 
novel,‘ Tante.”” Here again the play does not 
emerge from the novel, and indeed falls far 
behind it. The novel is more interesting as 
a piece of writing than it is as a study of 
character, or as a story. When Madame 
Okraska’s country place in Cornwall is trans- 
lated into paint and canvas, we lose the 
fine sea atmosphere which permeates many 
pages of the book. Her recital, discussed 
by the characters of the play, is a pale 
shadow of Miss Sedgwick’s brilliant de- 


scription of it. Even the Buddha, reduced 
to a stage property, loses its effectiveness. 
The thing that gave the novel such vi- 
tality and that so engaged the reader’s in- 
terest was not Karen’s wounded faith, nor 
even the commanding figure of Tante her- 
self, but a certain very definite feeling of 
Miss Sedgwick’s toward Tante. From the 
first page to the last, the book tingles with 
this personal feeling. For two thirds of the 
story the author keeps it under splendid 
control, and every paragraph is singularly 
interesting. In the latter chapters of the 
story, when this feeling takes its head and 
breaks away from the writer’s supple hand, 
the story becomes dull. This feeling, which 
is the raison d’étre, the body and bones of the 
book, is distinctly hostile. Miss Sedgwick’s 
relentless accumulation of evidence against 
Tante has the interest of a detective story, 
ora stery of revenge. Now, this feeling can 
not be transferred to any character in the 
play. Even Karen’s husband objects to 
Madame Okraska only when she disturbs 
the order of his household. So there is 
no one strong feeling to bind the incidents 
together; there is nobody here to track Tante 
down or to get the better of her. She goes 
about giving herself away in the most unnec- 
essary manner, seeking opportunities to do so. 

Aimless though the play is, Tante is a 
good character part, and Ethel Barrymore 
is a charming actress; but the two should 
never have met. Miss Barrymore suggests 
the part about as much as Mrs. Wharton’s 
Undine Sprague suggests Carrefio. She 
makes the pianist at least fifteen years 
younger than the Madame Okraska of the 
novel, looks at one with a frank, handsome, 
unsuggesting American countenance, and 
says that she is Polish and Spanish. Miss 
Barrymore dresses the part conventionally 
and makes a dashing figure, but she suggests 
a brand-new wonder from Seattle or Kansas 
City who would have pictures of herself and 
her large hats in the musical journals. In 
“The Concert” Lec Ditrichstein succeeded 
in making one believe that he was a pianist; 
but you do not believe it for one instant 
of Miss Barrymore’s Tante. Her impulsive 
attack upon the piano before the last curtain 
does not, alas, contribute to the illusion she 
is trying to produce. Miss Barrymore pro- 
duces a celebrity, possibly, but her Tante 
does not suggest one intellectual or tem- 
peramental attribute which gives the title 
character of Miss Sedgwick’s novel unques- 
tionable distinction and flavor. 
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BEYOND THE DESERT 


acGREGOR was in haste. He 

pressed forward in a close, fine 

rain. A huge and graceless hulk 

of a man, he rode craftily, a brisk jog, a brisk 

walk. Where the trail was steep, he slipped 

from the saddle and led the way to the next 
smooth bit. 

Hard by the head of the pass, where the 
peaks of San Quentin frowned through fog 
and mist, he paused in a brief lull between 
showers. Far behind and below there was 
a glimpse of toiling horsemen, a wavering 
black line where the trail clung to the hillside. 

MacGregor lifted the heavy brows that 
pent his piggy little red eyes. His face was a 
large red face, heavy, square, coarse-featured, 
stubbly. It now expressed no emotion. 
Unhurriedly, he took up a long thirty-forty 
from the sling below the stirrup-leather, 
raised the sights high, and dropped two bul- 
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lets in the trail before the advancing party. 
They shrank back to a huddling clump. 

Under shelter of his long slicker, he wiped 
the rifle carefully and returned it to the scab- 
bard. “Persons of no experience,” he grum- 
bled. “They ride with small caution for a 
country of boulders and such-like cover. 
‘Tis plain | have naught to fear from them; 
for now they will think twice and again at 
each bend and rock-fall. Aweel — I hae seen 
worse days. Thanks to this good rain, | 
neednae fear the desert, whether for mysel’ 
or the beastie. But beyant the desert? Ay, 
there’s the kittle bit. There’s a telephone 
line awa’ to the south — and if the guid folk 
of Datil be at all of enterprising mind, ‘tis 
like I shall hear tidings.” 





Dawn found him beyond the desert, 
breasting the long, slow ridges beneath the 
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wooded mountain of the Datils. The storm 
had passed away. The desert brimmed with 
1 golden flood of light, a flood that rolled 
eastward across the level, to check and break 
and foam against the dense cool shadow of 
the Datil Range. So dense and so black was 
that shadow that the rambling building of 
the CLAranch scarce bulked blacker, hardly 
to be seen, save for a thin wisp of wood 
smoke that feathered in the windless air. 
“Ay,” said the horseman. “Now the pot 
boils. Here comes one at a hard gallop — 
wrangling horses, belike. And now he sees 
me and swerves this way. Truly, | am very 
lesirous that this man may be Mundy him- 
self. I would ever like best to deal with 
principals. Be it Clay Mundy or another, 
von bit wire has gien him word and warn- 
ing to mark who comes this way. I! must 
e’en call science to my own employ. Hullo, 


Hullo! Give me Spunk, 
please. Hullo, Spunk. MacGregor 
speaking. Spunk, | am now come to a 
verra straight place, and | would be ex- 
tremely blithe to hae your company. For, to 
deal plainly wi’ you, my neck is set on the 
venture, no less. . . . | am obleegit to you. 
Ye hae aye been dependable. See if you 
canna bring Common-sense wi’ you. Hullo, 
Central! Gimme Brains. . . . What’s that? 
No answer? Try again, Central, gin ye please. 
The affair is verra urgent.”’ 

The oncoming rider slowed down. Mac- 
Gregor turned to meet him, his two hands 
resting on the saddle-horn. 

“*Tis Mundy’s self, thanks be,” he mut- 
tered. “‘Now, do you twa walk cannily, 
Spunk and Common-sense. Here is the nar- 
row bit. Aha, Brains! Are ye there at the 
last of it? That’s weel! I shall need you!” 
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The riders drew abreast. 

“Hands up, you!”’ 

Mundy’s gun was drawn and leveled with 
incredible swiftness. MacGregor’s hands 
did not move from the saddle-horn. 

“That is no just what ye might call a 
ceevil greeting, Mr. Mundy. Ye give me 
but a queer idea of your hospitality. And, 
man, ye think puirly! Do ye see this rifle 
under my knee? Thirty-forty, smokeless — 
and, ha’ | meant ye ill, it was but stepping 
behind a bit bush to tumble you from the 
saddle or e’er ye clapped eyes on me.” 

“You have my name, I see,” said Mundy. 
“And there is certainly some truth in your 
you didn’t know we 
were éxpecting you. Unless all signs fail, 
you are fresh from the loot of Luna. Now, 
stick up those hands or I'll blow you into 
eternity!”’ 

‘And that is a foolish obsairve,” said Mac- 
“Into eternity!’ says 
he. Man, | wonder at ye! We're in eter- 
nity now,— every minute of it,— as much 
as we eer shall be. And | was well knowing 
to yon mischief-making telephone — but | 
took my chance of finding you a man of 
sense. For my hands, they are very well 
where they are. You have me covered 
what more would you wish? I have con- 
scientious scruples aboot this hands-up 


last saying. Guess 


Gregor composedly. 


business. It is undeegnified in the highest 
degree a 
“Very well. | am coming to get your gun. 


Keep your hands on the saddle-horn. If 
you crook a finger, I'll crook mine.” 

“*Tis early yet in the day, Mr. Mundy.” 
MacGregor held the same attitude. ‘“‘Dinna 
be hasty in closing in upon me. | was think- 
ing to propose a compromise.” 

“A compromise? And me with finger 
on trigger —- me that could hit you blind- 
fold?”’ 

“Nae doot of it at all. Ye have the name 
of a man of speerit and of one skilly wi’ his 
gun and unco’ swift to the back o’ that. 
Myself, | am slow on the draw — but, man! 
if I’m I’m extraordinar’ eefeecient! 
If you crook that finger you are speaking of, 
| am thinking the two of us may miss the 
breakfast cooking vonder.”’ 

“Fool! I can shoot you three times before 
you get to your gun.” 

“Nae doot, nae doot,” said MacGregor 
pacifically. “It has beendone. But, come, 
Mr. Mundy. I must deal plainly wi’ you. 
Understand me weel. | am laying no traps 
so dinna look, 


slow, 


to tempt your eye to rove 


but e’en take my word for it. Gin ye were 
free to look, ye wad see some ten-twelve 
black specks coming this way ahindt me 
on the plain, a long hour back, or near 
two — and ye may draw your ain conclusions 
thereby. To speak the plain truth, | doot 
they mean me nae guid at a’.” 

“| should conclude that this was your 
unlucky day, Mr. Whatever-your-name-is. 
Quite aside from these gentlemen behind, or 
from myself, the whole country east of 
here is warned by telephone. Heavy, heavy 
hangs over your head!” 

“| am a little struck wi’ that circumstance 
myself,”” said MacGregor simply. ‘Ye see 
the seetuation wi’ great clearness, Mr. Mun- 
dy. But I have seen worse days, and trust 
to come fairly off from this one yet. For, 
it you can eenstruct me in what way | should 
be any worse off to be shot by you just now 
than to be hanged in a tow from a pleasant 
juniper a little later, | shall be the more 
obleegit. For then | can plainly see my way 
to give myself up to you. If you cannae do 
this, then I shall expect ye, as a reasoning 
man yourself, to note that ye can have 
naught to gain by changing shots wi’ one who 
has naught to lose, and to conseeder the 
proposeetion | mak to you—as | should 
surely do and the cases were changed.” 

“You put it very attractively and I see 
your point,” said Mundy. A slow smile lit 
up his face. He put his gun back in the: 
scabbard. ‘Well, let’s have it.” 

“And a verra guid choice, too. If it be 
not askin’ too much, let us e’en be riding 
toward yon ranch gate while ye hear my 
offer. Yonder weary bodies gain on us 
while we stand here daffing.”’ 

They made a strange contrast: Mundy, 
smooth, slender, and graceful, black of hair 
and eye, poised, lithe, and tense; Mac- 
Gregor, stiff, unwieldy, awkward, gross, 
year-bitten. 

“For the first of it, ye should know that 
not one of these gentry behind have seen my 
face, the which | kep’ streectly covered 
durin’ my brief stay in Luna. Second, though 
no great matter, ye may care to know that 
the bit stroke | pulled off in Luna was even 
less than justice. For within year and day a 
good friend of mine was there begowked and 
cozened by that same partnership — yes, and 
that wi’ treachery and broken trust to the 
back of it — of mair than | regained for him 
by plain and open force at noonday. So 
much for that. Third, for your own self, it 
is far known that you and the Wyandotte 
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Company and Steelfoot Morgan are not 
agreeing verra well “ 

“You never heard that I’ve taken any the 
worst of it, did your”’ 

“No, but that they keep you weel occu- 
pied. Also, that hired warriors from the 
Tonto are to jo.n wi’ Webb of the Wyan- 
dotte. So hear me now. I neednae ask if 
ye have ony but discreet persons aboot ye?”’ 

Mundy laughed. “Boys are floating in 
the hills with a pack outfit. No one at 
the ranch to-day but Hurley, the water- 
mason.” 

“Verra weel. Do you send him away be- 
times on that beastie atween your knees, and 
I’ll be water-mason to you — the mair that | 
can run your steam-pump as well as the best. 
The story will be that the outlaw-body 
passed by night, unseen, liftin’ your night- 
horse as he flitted, and leavin’ this sorrel of 
mine. Your man Hurley can join your out- 
fit and lose himself. And when they see 
how it is, that their man has got cleanly 
away, these men from Luna will know that 
the jig is definitely up, and they will be all 
for the eating and sleeping.” 


“Very pretty, and it can be done — since 
they do not know you,” agreed Mundy. 
“But I do not see where | am to gain 
anything.” 

“You are to hear, then,” 
“| will praise the bridge that carried me 


said the outlaw. 


over, but I will do more, too: I will mend 
that bridge. 1 will fight your battles with 
you against all comers. Not murder, you 
mind, but plain warfare against men fit 
for war.” 

“A fighting man, and slow on the draw?” 

“TI am that same, both the one and the 
other. Slow, | can not deny it — slow in 
compare with the best. Someway, | dinna 
prosper verra weel as chief man — but as 
the next best there is none better rides 
leather.” 

“You come well recommended.” 

“By myself, you are meaning? And, just 
that you may know the worth of that recom- 
mend, | am telling ye that my name is 
no exactly Maxwell. | would have ye to 
observe, Mr. Mundy, that | keepit my name 
streectly to myself for such time as ye 
might have taken the sound of it as a threat, 
and give it to you now only when it comes 
mair as a promise. So now | offer you the 
naked choice, peace or war.” 

“| am decidedly inclined toward peace,” 
said Clay Mundy, smiling again, “if only to 
hear you talk. And, after all, your late ex- 


ploit at Luna is nothing to me. But as to 
your value in my little range war — you for- 
got to mention the name, you know.” 
“The name is MacGregor.” 
“Not Sandy MacGregor? Of 
Mountain?” 
“That same. Plain shooting done neatly.” 
“You're on!” said Clay Mundy. 


Black 


R. MAXWELL had been given a 

mount, a rope, and a branding-iron, 
and so turned loose to learn the range. So 
far, his services had been confined to peace- 
ful activities; for the bitter cattle war be- 
tween Clay Mundy and his enemies, “‘Steel- 
foot’’ Morgan and Webb of the Wyandotte, 
had languished since the rains set in. 

All day it had been cloudy. While Mr. 
Maxwell was branding his maverick, it began 
to rain. By the time he turned it loose, the 
rain had turned to a blinding storm, and he 
was glad to turn his back to its fury and 
ride his straightest for the nearest shelter, 
Pictured Rock, an overhanging cliff of 
limestone, whose walls and roof are covered 
with the weird picture-writing of Apache 
and Navaho. 

As he turned the befid in the cafion, Max- 
well saw a great light glowing under Pictured 
Rock, veiled by the driving rain. Another, 
storm-driven like himself, was before him. 
He paused at the hill-foot and shouted: 

“Hullo, the house! Will your 
bite?” 

“Hi !”’—it was a startled voice. A slender 
figure in a yellow slicker appeared beside the 
fire. ‘‘Dog’s dead, poor fellow — starved to 
death! Come on up!” 

The C L A man rode up the short zigzag of 
the trail to the fire-lit level. He took but 
one glance and swept off his hat, for the face 
he saw beneath the turned-up sombrero was 
the bright and sparkling face of a girl. 

“You will be Miss Bennie May Morgan? 
I saw in Magdalena at the steer- 
shipping.” 

“Quite right. And you are Mr. Sandy 
Maxwell, the new warrior for Clay Mundy.” 

“Faces like ours are not easily forgot,” 
said Maxwell. 

Miss Bennie laughed. 
safe-conduct. Get down 
afraid of hurting your reputation, that is.’ 
She sat upon her saddle blankets where they 
were spread before the fire, and leaned back 
against the saddle. 


dog 


you 


“I will give you a 
unless you are 
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The C L A man climbed heavily down and 
strode to the fire. 

“How about that lunch?” demanded Miss 
Bennie. “It’s past noon.” 

“Sorry, Miss Morgan, but | have not so 
much as acrumb. And that is a bad thing, 
for you are far from home, and who knows 
when this weary storm will be by? But 
dootless they will be abroad to seek for you.” 

Miss Bennie laid aside the hat and shook 
her curly head decidedly. “Not for me. 
Dad thinks I’m visiting Effie at the X L and 
Effie thinks I’m home by this time. But this 
storm won't last. The sun will be out by 
three. You'll see! And now, if you please, 
since .you can’t feed me, hadn’t you better 
entertain me? Sit down, do!” 

“It is like that | should prove entertaining 
for a young maid, too!”” said Maxwell, carry- 
ing a flat stone to the fire to serve for a seat. 

“Oh, you never can tell! Suppose, for a 
starter, you tell me what you are thinking 
so busily.” 

“Tl am thinking,” said Maxwell slowly, 
“that you are a bonny lass and a merry one. 
And | was thinking one thing, too. The 
X L is awa’ to the southeast and the Morgan 
home ranch as far to the southwest. Now, 
what may Miss Bennie Morgan need of so 
much northing, ten long miles aside from 
the straight way, and her friend Effie think- 
ing she was safe home and all? And then | 
thought to myself, the folk of the San Quen- 
tin are very quiet now, It is to be thought 
that the season of great plenty has put them 
in better spunk with the world. And it is an 
ill thing that a way can not be found to make 
an end of this brawling for good and all. 
And, thinks I, the Bonny Earl of Murray him- 
self was not more goodly ‘to the eye than 
the man Clay Mundy — and it is a great 
peety for all concerned that Clay Mundy is 
not storm-bound this day at Pictured Rock, 
rather than I!” 

“Well!” Miss Bennie gasped and laughed 
frankly, blush-red, neck and throat. “Oh, 
you men! And while you were making this 
up ; 

“It is what | thought,” said Maxwell 
stoutly. “Only I wasnae thinking words, d’ye 
see? I was just thinking thoughts. And it 
is no verra easy to put thoughts into words.” 

“Well, then — while you were thinking 


all those preposterous thoughts, | was seeing 
a wonderful picture, very much like this 
storm, and this cave, and this fire, and us. 
If | were a painter, this is what | would try 
to paint: a hillside like this —the black night 


and the wild storm: a red fire glowing in a 
cave-mouth, and by the fire a man straining 
into the night at some unseen danger—a 
cave-man, clad in skins, with long matted 
hair, broad-shouldered, long-armed, fero- 
cious, brutal—but unafraid. He is half 
crouching, his knees bent to spring; a dog 
strains beside his foot, snarling against the 
night, teeth bared, neck bristling; behind 
them, half hid, shrinking in the shadow—a 
woman and a child. And the name of that 
picture would be “Home!”’ 

Maxwell’s heavy face lit up, his dull and 
little eve gleamed with an answering spark, 
his sluggish blood thrilled at the spirit and 
beauty of her. His voice rang with a heat 
of frank admiration: 

“And that is a brave thought you have 
conjured up, too, and | will be warrant you 
would be unco’ fine woman toa cave-man. | 
would have you observe that the thoughts 
of the two of us differed but verra little 
when all is said—forbve it ran in my mind 
that a much younger person was to be cave- 
man to you.” 

“Now you are trying to torment me,” said 
Miss Bennie briskly. “I can’t have that. Roll 
a smoke — | know you want to. The storm 
is slacking already —we will be going soon.” 

“A pipe, since you are so kind,” said Max- 
well, fumbling for :t. 

“Do you admire your friend Clay Mundy 
so much?” said Miss Bennie next, elbows on 
knees, chin in hands. 

Maxwell rolled a slow eve on her, and blew 
out a cloud of smoke. “My employer. | 
did not say friend, though if I like him no 
worse it may come te that vet. He has the 
devil’s own beauty — which thing calls the 
louder to me, misshapen as you see me. He 
is a gallant horseman, fame cries him brave 
and proven. But I am not calling him 
friend yet till | know the heart of him. 
Fifty-and-five | am, and | can count on the 
fingers of my twa hands the names of those 
| have been willing to call wholly friends. 
So you will not be taking Clay Mundy to 
your cave upon my say-so till | am better 
acquaint wi’ him. But dootless you know 
him verra weel yourself.” 

Miss Bennie evaded this issue. She be- 
came suddenly gloomy. “It is plain that 
you are a stranger here, since you can talk 
so glibly of any lasting peace in San Quentin. 
A wicked, stiff-necked, unreasoning pack 
they are —dad and all! There has never 
been anything but wrong and hate here, out- 
rage and revenge, and there never will be. 
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It is enough to make one believe in the truth 
of original sin and total depravity!” 

“No truth at all!” cried Maxwell warmly. 
“Oreeginal sin is just merely a fact —no 
truth at a’! Folk are aye graspin’ at some 
puir haflin’ fact and settin’ it up to be the 
truth. But the storm is breaking. It will 
clear as suddenly as it came on. I will be 
secing that you get safe home * 

“No, you mustn’t.. It would only make 
you a hard ride for nothing. No need of it 
at all. There is time for me to get home 
while the sun is still an hour high.” 

“I tdoesn’t seem right,” protested Maxwell. 

“Really, I’d rather you wouldn’t,” said 
Miss Bennie earnestly. ‘I don’t want to be 
rude, but | am still’’ — she gave him her eyes 
blushed to her hair— “I am still — 
north of where | should be, as you so 
shrewdly observed. And your camp lies 
farther yet to the north.” 

““Good-by, then, Miss Morgan.” 

“Good-by, Mr. MacGregor.” 

He stared after her as she rode clattering 
down the steep. 

‘“‘ MacGregor!” he repeated. “ MacGrtgor, 
says she! And never a soul of the San Quen- 
tin kens aught of the late MacGregor save 
Clay Mundy’s own self! Here is news! Is 
she so unco’ chief wi’ him as that, then? And 
who told her whaur my camp was? She was 
glib to say she had time enow to go home or 
sundown — but she was careful she didnae 
say she was gaun there! Little lady, it isin 
my mind that you are owre far north!” 

She waved her hand gaily; her fresh young 
voice floated back to him, lingering, soft and 
slow: 





and 


“He was a braw gallant, 
And he rid at the ring: 
And the bonny Earl of Murray 
Oh! He might have been a king.”’ 


The girl passed from sight down the nar- 
row cafion. MacGregor-Maxwell put foot 
to stirrup. When he came to the beaten 
trail again, he shook his great shoulders as 
if to throw off a weight. He held his cupped 
hand to his mouth. “Hullo, Central! Can 
you get Brains for me? .... Try again, 
please. . . . Now, Brains, you are partly 
acquaint wi’ this day’s doings. But did you 
mark the bonny blush of her at the name of 
Clay Mundy —and her so far from the 
plain way, wi’ no cause given? . . . Well, 
then, I am telling you of it — and what am | 
to do in such case as that? .. . Oh! | am 
to see where Clay Mundy rides this day — if 
it is any affair of mine —is that it? ... 


Surely it is my business. Any man is natural 
protector to any woman against any man — 


except himself . . . And if he means her 
naething but good? .. . It is what I will 
know.” 

It 


“TW THOUGHT it was you,” said Miss Ben- 

nie May Morgan, “‘so | waited for you. 
Aren’t you rather out of your own range, 
Mr. Maxwell? The Morgans’ll get you if 
you don’t watch out!” 

With elaborate surprise, MacGregor took 
his bearings from the distant circling hills. 
“Why, solam! I was on my way to Datil,” 
he explained. “I see now” —he jerked a 
thumb back over his shoulder — “that | 
should have ridden east-like this morning 
instead of west.” 

“It is shorter that way — and dryer,” she 
agreed. 

“Shall I ride with you a bit on your way?” 
asked MacGregor. “I can still get back to 
my camp before sundown. Mind you, I am 
not saying at all that I shall go to my camp 
by that hour, but only that there is time 
enough.” 

Then Miss Bennie Morgan knew where she 
stood. She flicked at her stirrup with a 
meditative quirt. “Why, I said something 
about like that to you last week at Pictured 
Rock, didn’t 1?” 

“Very much like that.” 

She turned clear, unflinching eyes upon 
him. “Well, let’s have it!” 

“Er— why — uh!” said MacGregor, and 
swallowed hard. “I don’t quite understand 
you.” 

“Oh, yes, you do!” said Miss Bennie 
cheerfully. “Don’t squirm! What’s on 
your mind?” 

In her inmost heart Miss Bennie knew cer- 
tainly — without reason, as women know 
these things — that this grim old man-at- 
arms liked her very well, and came as a friend. 

“Blackmail? Oh, no — that is not in your 
line. And I do not take you for a telltale, 
either.” She looked him over slowly and 
attentively — a cruel, contemplative glance. 
“lL see!” She dropped the reins and clapped 
her hands together. “You were planning to 


take Clay Mundy’s place with me—is that it?” 
MacGregor plucked up spirit at the taunt. 
“And that was an unkind speech of you, 
Miss Morgan! 
Her eyes danced at him. 
one thing left, then. 


“There is but 
You have come to 
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plead with me for your friend — your em- 
ployer — to ask me to spare his youth and 
innocence — to demand of me, as the phrase 
goes, if my intentions are honorable.” 

“It is something verra like that, then, if | 
must brave your displeasure so far as to say 
it. It was in my mind to give you but the 
bare hint that your secret was stumbled upon. 
For what one has chanced upon this day 
another may chance upon to-morrow.” 

The girl dropped all pretense. “I think 
you meant kindly by me, Mr. MacGregor, 
and | thank you for it. And you must con- 
sider that our hard indeed. For 
where can we meet, if not secretly? Fifty 
miles each way, every ranch is lined up on one 
side or the other of this feud. One word to 
my father’s ear will mean bloodshed and 
death — and then, whoever wins, Bennie 
Morgan must lose.” 

“Yet you must meet?” 
She met his eves bravely. 
meet!” She said it proudly. 

“You two should wed out of hand, then, 
and put the round world between you and 
this place,”’ said MacGregor. 

Miss Bennie sighed. “That is what | tell 
Clay. It is the only way. Soon or late, if 
we live here, those two would meet, my 
father and my husband. If we go away, 
father may get over it in time. Clay doesn’t 
want to go. He can’t bear to have it said 
that he had to run away from San Quentin. 
But | will never marry him till he ts ready 
to go.”’ 

“He ts a fool for his pains, and I will be the 
one who will tell him that same!”’ declared 
MacGregor stoutly. “‘Him and his pride! 
He should be proud to run further and faster 


case 1S 


said MacGregor. 
“Yet we must 


than ever man ran before, on such an 
argument.” 
“‘No; you mustn’t say one word to him 


about me — please! He would be furious. 
He’s as cross as a bear with a sore head 
now so | think he is coming to my way of 
thinking, and doesn’t like toown up. Don’t 
you say anything. I'll tell him — not that 
you have seen me, but that we might so 
easily be seen, and that our meetings must 
be few and far between from now on. 
That will help him to make up his mind, 
too, if he feels—” She checked herself, 
with a startled shyness in her sudden 
drooping lids. She was only a young girl, 
for all her frank and boyish courage. “‘| 
will warn him, then — and yet | think there 
is no man who would not think twice before 
he whispered evil of Ben Morgan’s daughter 


and”’ — she held her head proudly and lifted 
her brave —“and Clay Mundy’s 
sweetheart!” 

MacGregor checked his horse, his poor, 
dull face for once lit up and uplifted. What- 
ever had been best of him in all his wasted 
and misspent life stirred at the call of her 
gallant girlhood. 

“| think there will be few men so vile as to 
think an evil thing of you,” he said. ‘‘ Miss 
Morgan, I was a puir meddlin’ fool to come 
here on such an errand — and yet | am glad 
that | came, too. And now | shall go back 
and trouble you nae mair. Yet there is one 
thing, too, before | turn back.” 

“She faced him where he stood, so that he 
carried with him a memory of her dazzling 
youth against a dazzle of sun. 

If ever you have any need of me — as is 
most unlike — I shall be leal friend to you; 
| shall stick at nothing in your service. It 
is so that I would have you think of old 
MacGregor. Good-by!” 

“| shall not forget,”’ said Bennie. 

“Good-by, then!”’ said MacGregor again. 
He bent over her hand. 


““Good-by!”’ 


eves 


IV 


WEEK later MacGregor was riding the 
cedar brakes on the high flanks of the 
mountain, branding late calves. As the day 
wore on he found himself well across in the 
Wvyandotte-Morgan country, prowling in 
the tangle of hills, south of the Magdalena 
road, which was the accepted dividing line. 
And as he came down a ridge of backbone 
from the upper bench, he saw a little curl 
of smoke rising above the Skullspring bluff. 
MacGregor remarked upon this fact to 
Neighbor, his horse. ‘We are ir a hostile 
country, Neighbor,” “For all we 
are so quiet and peaceful these days, it will 
be the part of prudence to have a look into 
this matter.” 

He tied Neighbor in a little hollow of the 
hill, and went down with infinite precaution 
to the edge of the cliff above Skullspring. 

Three men were by the fire below, all 
strangers to MacGregor. That gentleman 
lay flat on the rock, peering through a bush, 
and looked them over. Two were cowboys: 
their saddled horses stood by. The third per- 
son, a tall man of about thirty, had the look 
of a town man. He wore a black suit and a 
“hard-boiled” hat. By the fire stood a 
buggy and a harnessed horse. 


said he. 
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“1 tell vou,” said the older ccewboy, a 
sullen-faced young man, “I'll be good and 
glad a-plenty when this thing is over with. 
It's a shaky business.” 

“Don’t get cold feet, Joe,” advised the tall 
man. “You're getting big money — mighty 
big money for a small risk.” 

“| notice there’s none of these San Quentin 
hombres caring for any of it,” grumbled Joe 
sulkilv. 

“Aw, now, be reasonable,”’ said the tall 
man. ‘He wouldn’t risk letting any of the 
home people know — too shaky! You get 
the chance just because you're a stranger.” 

Plainly, here was mischief afoot. It 
seemed likely to MacGregor that Clay 
Mundy was to be the object of it. 

The younger man of the party spoke up: 
“I'm not only goin’ to get away, but I’m 
goin’ to keep on gettin’ away! I’m after 
that dough all right, all right — but lemme 
tell you, Mr. Hamerick, this country’ll be too 
hot for me when it’s over.” 

MacGregor barely breathed. It appeared 
that the tall man was Hamerick, for he an- 
“I’m going away myself — so far 
away, as the saying goes, that it'll take 
nine dollars to send me a postal card. But 
this is the chance of a life-time to make a 
big stake, and we don’t want to make a 
hash of it. Keep your nerve. Your part 
is easy. You take the first right-hand trail 
and drift south across that saddle-back 
pass yonder, so you'll get there before | 
do. You'll find the Bent ranch right under 
the pass. Nobody there. The Bents have 
all gone to Magdalena for supplies. If any 
one should come, it’s all off, for to-day. If 
we see your fire, Mundy and me’ll turn back. 
We'll pull it off to-morrow.” 

Mundy! MacGregor’s heart leaped. Were 
the men to entice Mundy to the Bent ranch 
and murder him there, while he was off his 
guard, thinking himself among friends? Mac- 
Gregor drew his gun, minded to fall upon the 
plotters without more ado: the vantage of 
ground more than made up for the odds of 
numbers. But he put back his gun. They 
were to separate. He would follow the man 
Hamerick and deal with him alone. 

“| am to meet Mundy at that little sugar- 
loaf hill yonder, four or five miles out on the 
plain,” said Hamerick. “Then I'll go on 
down the wagon road to Bent’s with him. 
You boys'll have plenty of time to get set- 
tled down.”’ 

“If we don’t run into a wasps’ nest,” said 
Joe sulkily. 


swered: 


Hamerick scowled. “I’m the one that’s 
taking the biggest risk, with this damned 
buggy — but | have to have it, to play the 
part. I'll leave it, once | get safe back to 
my saddle.” 

“Yes — and we three want to ride in three 
different directions,” said Joe. 

MacGregor waited for no more. He rolled 
back from the bare rim with scarce more 
noise than a shadow would have made. He 
crawled to the nearest huddle of rocks and 
hid away. Presently there came the sound 
of wheels and a ringing of shod feet on rock; 
The two cowboys toiled up the trail beyond 
the cliff-end, paced slowly by, black against 
the sky-line, and dipped down into a dark hol- 
low that twisted away toward Bent’s Pass. 

The tingling echoes died. MacGiegor 
climbed back to Neighbor. The game was 
in his hands. Keeping to the ridge, he would 
gain a long mile on the wagon road, deep in 
the winding pass. 

When he came into the wagon road the 
buggy was just before him. MacGregor 
struck into a gallop. 

The stranger had been going at a brisk 
gait, but at sight of the horseman he slowed 
to a prim and mincing little trot. 

“A fine day, sir!”’ said MacGregor civilly, 
as he rode alongside. 

“It certainly is,’ said the stranger. He 
was plainly ill at ease at this ill-timed meet- 
ing, but tried to carry it off. ‘‘ How far is it 
to Old Fort Tularosa — can you tell me?” 

MacGregor squinted across the plain. 
“Forty miles, | should say. Goin’ across?” 

The stranger shook his head. “Not to- 
day. 1 think | will camp here for the night 
and have a look in the hills for deer. You're 
not going to the fort yourself, are your” 

MacGregor grinned. © “Well, no— not 
to-day. The fact is, sir,” — he bent over 
close and sank his voice to a confidential 
whisper,— “the fact is, if you're for camping 
here the night, | must even camp here too.” 

“What!” 

“Just that. And, first of all, do you re- 
mark this little gun which | hold here in my 
hand? Then | will ask you to stop and to 
get out upon this side, holding to your lines 
verra carefully lest the beastie should run 
away, while I search you for any bit weapons 
of yourain. For you spoke very glibly of hunt- 
ing a deer — and yet I do not see any rifle.” 

Hamerick groaned as he climbed out; he 
had not thought of that. 

“| haven’t any rifle. My revolver is under 
the cushion — but of course you can search 
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me, if you think I’ve got another. What the 
devil do you want, anyway? If it’s money 
you're after, you'll get most mighty little.” 

“All in good time, all in good time,”’ said 
MacGregor cheerfully. 

He went through Hamerick for arms, 
finding none; he went through the buggy, 
finding the gun under the cushion. He in- 
spected this carefully, tried it, and stuck 
it in his waistband. 

“You see | have no money vou have 
my gun what more do you want of me?” 
spluttered Hamerick. “Let me go! | have 
an appointment I’ll be late now.” 

“With that deer, ve are meaning? Do 
you know, sir, that, in my puir opeenion, 
if you knew how vou are like to keep that 
appointment of yours, you would be little 
made up with it?”’ 

Hamerick stammered. He had no idea of 
what his captor was driving at, but he had 
his own reasons for great uneasiness. He 
pulled himself together with an effort. “‘] 

| don’t know what you mean. I! see now 
that you are not a robber, as | first thought. 
You are mistaking me for some other man 
You can’t be doing yourself any possible 
good by keeping me here. I tell you, | am 
waited for.” 

‘Take my word for it, sir, if you knew my 
way of it, you would be less impatient for 
that tryst of yours.” 

“What — what the devil do vou mean?”’ 

“1 will tell you, then, Mr. Hamerick.” At 
this unexpected sound of his own name, 
Hamerick started and trembled. “If Clay 
Mundy is at all of my mind, this is what we 
shall do. We will set vou cn Clay Mundy’s 
horse and put Clay Mundv’s hat upon your 
head; and we two will get in your bit wagon 
and drive you before our guns — just at 
dusk, d’vye mind? to the Bent ranch; and 
there, if | do not miss my guess, you will be 
shot to death by hands of vour own hiring!” 

Here MacGregor was extremely discon- 
certed by the behavior of his prospective 
victim. Sofarfrom being appalled, Hamerick 
was black with rage. 

“You fool! You poor spy! Idiot! Bun- 
gler! Why couldn’t vou tell me you were 
Mundy’s man?” 

“Steady, there! Are vou meaning to face 
it out that you did not plan to murder Clay 
Mundy? Because we are going on now to 
see him.” 

Hamerick gathered up the reins eagerly. 
“Come on, then, damn you — before it’s too 
late.”” There was relief and triumph in his 


voice — and at the sound of it MacGregor 
sickened with a guess at the whole dreadful 
business. The bright day faded. “Me kill 
Clay Mundy? Why, you poor, pitiful 
bungler, Clay Mundy brought me heie to 
play preacher for him!” 

MacGregor drew back. His face flamed 
red to his hair; his eyes were terrible. He 
jerked out Hamerick’s gun and threw it at 
Hamerick’s feet. There was a dreadful break 
in his voice. “Protect yourself!’ he said. 

But Hamerick shrank back, white-lipped, 
cringing. ‘I won’t! I won’t touch it!” 

“Curl” 

“Oh, don’t kill me, don’t murder me!” 
He was wringing his hands, almost screaming. 

MacGregor turned shamed eves away. He 
took up Hamerick’s gun. “Strip the harness 
from that horse, then, take the bridle, and 
ride! And be quick, lest | think better of it. 
Go back the way vou came, and keep on 
For | shall tell your name and errand, 
and there is no man of Morgan’s men but will 
kill you at kirk or gallows-foot.” 

He watched in silence as Hamerick fled. 
Then he rode down the pass, sick-hearted, 
brooding, grieving. At the plain’s edge he 
saw a horseman near by, coming swiftly. 
It was Clay Mundy. 

MacGregor slowed up. 
ing wrath had died away; his face was set to 
a heavy, impassive mask. He thrust Ham- 
erick’s gun between his left knee and the 
stirrup-leather, and gripped it there. Then 
he rode on to meet Clay Mundy. As at 
their first meeting, he laid both hands on 
the saddle-horn as he haked. 

Clay Mundy’s face was dark with sus- 
picion. 

“Have vou seen a fool in a buggy?” he 
demanded. 

“| see a fool on a horse!”’ responded Mac- 
Gregor calmly. ‘“‘For the person you seek, 
| have put such a word in his ear that he will 
What 


’ 
oO oO 
going 


The flush of burn- 


never stop this side of tide-water. 
devil’s work is this, Clay Mundy?” 

‘You meddler! Are vou coward as well 
as meddler, that you dare not move your 
hands?”’ 

“Put up vour foolish gun, man you can- 
nae fricht me withit. The thing is done, and 
shooting will never undo it. There will be 
no mock-marriage this dav, nor any day 
and now shoot if vou will, and damned to 
you! Man! have ve gone clean mad? Or 
did ye wish to proclaim it that ye were no 
match for the Morgans in war? And did ye 
think to live the week out? That had beena 
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“HIS LEFT HAND went to the gun at bis left knee; be thrust it under bis borse’s 


neck and fired once, twice, again” 
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chance had you married her indeed, with 
book and bell — as whaur could ye find bet- 
ter mate? But after such black treachery as 
ye meant you couldnae hope — oh, man, ve 
are not in your right mind; the devil is at 
your ear!” 

“It is hard to kill a man who will not 
defend himself,” said Mundy thickly. “I 
spared your life once because you amused 
we <a 

“And because it was a verra judeecious 
thing, too— and you are well knowing to 
that same. Think ye | value my life owre 
high, or that I fear ve at all, that | come seek- 
ing your Take shame to yourself, man! 
Have a better thought of it yet! Say you 
will marry the lassie before my eves, and | 
will go with vou on that errand; or turn you 
back, and I will go with her back to the house 
of the Morgans — and for her sake | will 
keep your shame to mysel’.” 

“Fool!” said Mundy. “I can kill you 
before you can touch your gun.” 

“It is what | doubt,” said MacGregor. 
“Please yourself. For me there is but the 
clean stab of death — but you must leave 
behind the name of a false traitor to be a hiss- 
ing and a by-word in the mouths of men.” 

“| will say this much, that I was wrong to 
call you coward,”’ said Mundy in a changed 
voice. ‘You are a bold and stubborn man, 
and | think there is a chance that you might 
get your gun — yes, and shoot straight, too! 
1 will not marry the girl — but neither will | 
harm her. But I will not be driven further. 
1 am not willing to skulk away while you tell 
her your way of the story. That would be 
too sorry a part. | will go on alone, and tell 
her, and send her home.” 

“You will say your man fled before the 
Morgans, or was taken by them, or some such 
lies, and lure her on to her ruin,” said Mac- 
Gregor. “I will not turn back.” 

“| will give you a minute to turn back,”’ 
said Mundy. 

“It is what | will never do.” 

“Then you will die here,”’ said Mundv. 

“Think of me as one dead an hour gone,” 
said MacGregor steadily. “My life is long 
since forfeit to every law of God or man. | 
am beyond the question. Think rather of 
yourself. You have the plain choice before 
you: a bonny wife to cherish, and bairns to 
your knee — life and love, peace and just 
dealing and quiet days —or, at the other 
hand, but dusty death and black shame to 
the back of that!” 

As a snake strikes, Mundy’s hand shot out. 


He jerked MacGregor’s gun from the scab- 
bard and threw it behind him. His face lit 
up with ferocious joy. 

“You prating old wind-bag! How about it 
now? | am sorry for the girl mvself — 
but she shall be the shame of the Morgans 
to-morrow. Thev have crowed over me for 
the last time.”’ 

“For the last time, Mundy, give it up! In 
the name of God!”’ 

“Get off that horse! | give vou your 
life — you’re not worth mv killing. Never 
be seen on the San Quentin again!”’ 

“ Mundy ——” 

“Get off, I sav!’” Mundy spurred close, his 
cocked gun swung shoulder high. 

“ Aweel,”” said MacGregor. He began to 
slide off slowly, his right hand on the saddle- 
horn. His left hand went to the gun at his 
left knee; he thrust it up under Neighbor's 
neck and fired —once, twice, again! Crash 
of flames, roaring of gun-shots—he was on 
his back, Neighbor’s feet were in his ribs — 
he fired once more, blindly.” 

Breathless, crushed, he struggled to his 
knees, the blood pumping from two bullet- 
holes in his great body. A yard away, Clay 
Mundy lay on his face, crumpled and still, 
clutching a smoking gun. 


‘| didnae touch his face,” said Mac- 


Gregor. He threw both guns behind him. 
He turned Mundy over and opened his shirt. 
One wound was in his breast, close beside his 
heart; another was through his heart. Mac- 
Gregor looked down upon him. 

“The puir, mad, misguided lad!”’ he said, 
between ‘pain-wrung lips. “Surely he was 
gone horn-mad with hate and wrong and 
revenge!” 

He covered the dead man’s face, and 
straightened the stiffening arms, and sat be- 
side him. He looked at the low sun, the splen- 
dor of the western range. He held his hand 
to his own breast to stay the pulsing blood. 

‘And the puir lassie — she will hear this 
shameful tale of him! Had I killed yonder 
knave Hamerick, she had blamed none 
but me. *Twas ill done. Ay, but she’s 
voung still. She will have a cave and a 
fire of her own yet.” 

There was silence a little space, and his 
hand slipped. Then he opened his dulling 
eves: 

“Hullo, Central! ... Give me_ Body, 
please. . . . Hullo, Body! Hullo! That 
vou, Body: MacGregor’s Soul speak- 
ing. I am going away. Good luck to you 


— good-by! ] don’t know where.” 
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TIGER LILY 


A Story of Monte Carlo, Founded on 
Fact and Told by an Ex-Croupier 


Edited by 
C. N. AND A. M. WILLIAMSON 





[ no other place on the continent of Europe are there enacted so many varied human 

dramas as around the gaming-tables of Monte Carlo. Individuals from every 
class of soctety and from every race of the civilized world, attracted by all the elemental 
motives,— greed; despair, ambition, and the passion for excitement,— come together 
here in unexpected and singular wavs, form strange alliances, and fight out unseen 
battles. The rigid censorship of the Casino has always thrown a screen of 
reserve between the more unconventional adventures that have taken place at Monte 


Carlo, and the curiosity of the outside world. Its most interesting stories have 
never been told. In a remarkable series beginning with this issue, C. N. and A. M. 


Williamson relate some of these stories 


-the authentic inner history of the Casino. 





HO would believe that a croupier, 

spinning a roulette wheel, could 

find time to dream? But dreams 
take no time. They come, and seem to last 
for years, yet are gone in an instant, while 
brain and muscle mechanically carry on 
accustomed work. 

Pierre Vallonet dreamed always, or he 
would have died of dullness, for he had 
always hated monotony. And _ perfume 
brought the strangest dreams. Nearly all 
the women who played at Monte Carlo 
used scent of some kind. Some, whose 
faces he had scarcely seen, Pierre liked or 
disliked for their perfume; and those who 
came often to the table where he spun the 
wheel, he amused himself by naming after 
the flowers whose fragrance they had stolen. 
But there was one woman whose perfume 
meant more to the young croupier than a 
game of idle fancies. A faint thrill always 
ran through his veins when his fifth sense 
told him that Tiger Lily hovered behind him, 
to watch his spinning before she decided on 
her game. 

Tiger Lily, whose real title was Signorina 
Calvarini, was strange, rather than actually 
beautiful. You could not picture her as 
having been a child or an immature girl, 
yet you could not think of her as ever fading 
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into middle age. There was something of 
the tigress about her, with her wide apart, 
yellow-brown eyes, her large red mouth and 
sensitive nostrils, the brooding stare that 
she had, and the sweep ot her head on the 
solid, not long, white throat, when she turned 
to look at you. No perfume could have 
suited her better than “Tiger Lily,” the 
faint yet penetrating fragrance so named and 
invented by a Monaco scent-maker who had 
lately made it fashionable. Many women 
used it; but Pierre Vallonet thought it 
belonged to this woman as if it were ex- 
haled by her breath, by her very being. 

Pierre always experienced a _ curious 
pleasure when Tiger Lily came to the 
table where he spun the wheel and threw 
the ball. She had a habit of following 
him, though whether because he was young 
and good-looking, or because she fancied his 
strong, even spinning, nobody knew. Ap- 
parently she had no friends. There was 
one man who seemed to seek her out and 
gamble at any table where she happened 
to pause; but Vallonet had never seen her 
speak to or even look at him. 

She always came to the Casino in the 
evenings — never at any other time. Some- 
times she was extravagantly dressed and 
blazing with jewels — said by the gossips 
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to have been presented to her by a certain 
Crown Prince, who was also known to have 
given. her a celebrated string of pearls 
worth all the other jewels put together; 
but this she never wore. On other evenings 
she would arrive in simple street dress 
without the slightest ornament. Vallonet 
had noticed that when Tiger Lily blazed 
with jewels she played low, never staking 
more than a few louis, unless she won well, 
and sometimes beginning with five-franc 
pieces. But on her “plain” nights her 
platinum chain-bag was invariably stuffed 
with gold and bank-notes, which she scat- 
tered over the table with a look of jovous 
wildness in her curiously animal yet fasci- 
nating eyes. The croupier’s theory was that, 
as she seldom made, or at all events kept, 
great sums from her gambling, she was 
obliged to pawn her jewels in order to 
play high. 


IT was one evening in February, the “high 
season,” that the terrible event took place 
which afterward led to the reconstruction of 
the Casino “tables.” 

It was one of the Casino’s most gorgeous 
nights. The Salle Schmidt (so named after 
its architect) was crowded with all the 
beauty and wealth of Monte Carlo. Never- 
theless, heads turned when Tiger Lily, in 
a plain black dress which set off her copper 
hair, appeared and moved, as directly as she 
could through the crowd, toward the table 
where Vallonet spun. 

Tiger Lily could not comfortably play her 
special “game” unless she found a seat. 
She generally staked on several numbers at 
the same time, and the numbers she favored 
were those that lay round zero on the wheel, 
because she, like many players, believed that 
the croupiers were instructed to “make zero 
come out”’ as often as they could. Young, 
strong croupiers were supposed to turn the 
wheel and throw the ball with a more regular 
motion than older, tired men, and thus to 
spin “neighbors.” People who liked “ neigh- 
bors” followed young croupiers from table 
to table, and called them “lucky.” Pierre 
was very popular with women players, 
who are the most superstitious gamblers. 

To-night Tiger Lily did not have to wait 
for a seat. A man who had been sitting at 
Pierre’s table rose as she approached and 
let her have his chair. 

Vaguely Vallonet noticed that this was 
the man he had often seen admiringly follow 
Tiger Lily. He was a tall, dark person of 





thirty-five or -six, with a rather distinguished 
profile. He looked like an Italian, though 
he might easily have been Austrian or 
Spanish. Vallonet did not know his name or 
anything about him, except that he was in the 
Casino almost every night, playing a little, 
but very low, never more than a louis stake. 

Tiger Lily did not seem to realize that 
the man had risen purposely to give her 
his place. She snatched the chair, as eager 
gamblers do, not thanking him, or even 
appearing to look at him. A few minutes 
later, Vallonet heard her ask the croupier 
at the end of the table to place her 
stakes around 26 and 32. They were 
the numbers she liked best, zero’s closest 
neighbors. At the last instant of suspense, 
when the wheel had begun to turn, 
she threw a thousand-franc note on to 
passe. Nobody else had on such high 
stakes, and as Tiger Lily was a rather con- 
spicuous figure, even on her “plain” nights, 
the crowd round the table, seated and stand- 
ing, absorbed itself in her game. Next to 
having it themselves, players love to have 
luck come to others. The Casino is the 
enemy. And there was intense silence as 
the little ivory ball jerked and rattled from 
one lozenge-shaped brass obstacle to another. 
Then came a sigh of joyous relief, when the 
“pill,” having hovered agonizingly on the 
verge of 28, settled into it. Tiger Lily had 
won a sensational coup. 

The lookers-on seemed more excited than 
she herself. She merely smiled a faint, 
polite little smile, acknowledging the friendly 
interest people had shown in her play; and 
as she waited to be paid (a process that oc- 
cupied a full minute, and delayed the game, 
though Vallonet was extremely quick and 
skilful at the business of sorting money) 
she glanced at a fair-haired young woman 
who had just hurried up to see the big win. 
Close by stood the man with the fine profile, 
to whom Signorina Calvarini owed her chair 
and her luck. He was smiling unselfishly. 
But Tiger Lily’s eyes did not travel to him. 
When she had thrown her quick glance at 
the young woman, she began arranging the 
money, as Vallonet gave it to her, as if she 
were in a hurry to stake again while she was 
“in the vein.” 

When Pierre had finished paying, he too 
glanced up, and wondered if the Italian- 
looking man envied Tiger Lily or rejoiced 
in her success. Then his eyes were attracted 
by the young woman, who was trying eagerly 
to see between other women’s hats what the 
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Caivarini was doing. He recognized her as jumped to their feet, chairs crashing 
the wife of a friend of his, a former crou- backward on to the parquet floor. Only 


pier. She was a bride of only a_ few 
months, and; though a very successful 
milliner, who earned so much that Louis 


Lanfranchi, her husband, had resigned his 
position as a croupier, she looked a mere 
girl, blonde, pretty, and slim. 

“Hello!” thought Vallonet. 
she to be here?” For those engaged in 
business on the Céte d’Azur are not allowed 
to enter any part of the Casino except the 
Atrium or theater. She must have “sneaked”’ 
into the Rooms under a false name. 
But she showed no desire to play, at this 
table in any Why, then, had she 
risked the humiliation of being recognized 
and turned away? She appeared interested 
in Tiger Lily. Pierre wondered vaguely 
if they knew each other, but it seemed un- 
likely — their modes of life were so different. 
Then he suddenly remembered hearing one 
of the other croupiers say that Signorina 
Calvarini was the Lanfranchis’ tenant. 

The game went on, but Tiger Lily was 
unusually prudent for one of her “plain”’ 
nights, when it was her custom to play high. 
She had arranged big stakes for the coup 
after her great win, but changed her mind, 
and pushed on only a few louis. As if 
fired by her late example, however, a Rus- 
sian on the opposite side of the table began 
maximums. He won largely and 
Tiger Lily lost a little; therefore he was 
interesting, and she was not. Nobody 
thought of her any more, unless perhaps it 
Madame Lanfranchi, who still 
hovered near, almost as if she had 
object in staying. Even the man who had 
admired the Calvarini so unselfishly at last 


“How comes 


case. 


staking 


was pretty 
some 


moved away. 

It was just then that, from the last table 
in the huge room, a scream suddenly cut the 
murmurous stillness which the clink of coins 
The cry rang 
shrilly up, up, till it reached the great dome 
and struck, as if with the blow of a skeleton 
hand, against the glass roof. Inarticulate 
at first, it broke, gurgled, and finished on 
a gasp — “Assassin!” 

[Twice came the word, and then the voice 
ceased as if choked with blood. For half a 
perhaps, there was a_ breathless 
Each person seemed to shrink 


seems ever to emphasize. 


sect ynd, 
hush of fear. 


from a bullet, or the stab of a dagger in the 
back. 

But 
died when there arose an uproar. 


the echo of the scream had hardly 
Players 


the croupiers, drilled for every emergency, 
sat still, throwing their arms across the 
money on the tables — for this scare might 
be some thieves’ trick. To add to the con- 
fusion, people dropped their stakes, hastily 
snatched from the tables, and five-franc 
pieces and louis were rolling everywhere. 
At Vallonet’s table some one on his left 
dropped a handful of plaques, and a group 
of men and women who had been looking on 
behind the plavers’ chairs grabbed for the 
heavy pieces of gold, the owner of the hun- 
dred-franc pieces shouting that they were his. 

Pierre had already seen a few Casino “ rows” 

- disputes over winnings, or the claiming of 
neighbors’ stakes — but nothing like this. 
Play was suspended at all tables, for nearly 
every one had fled, leaving part if not all of 
their stakes, “system” books, and the Casino 
cards on which they marked their games. 
Only at Pierre’s table three men either had 
remained or had come back directly after the 
first instant of alarm, he was not sure which. 

Pierre remembered hearing from an elderly 
inspector the story of the great earthquake 
— how the croupiers had sat still through 
the repeated shocks day after day during 
the three bad weeks, and had induced players 
to return by spinning the wheel and calling 
out loudly, “Faztes jeu, messieurs!” 
He admired that sort of courage, and tried 
the experiment himself now, to see how it 
would work. 

It worked well. Other croupiers followed 
his example. A few stolid souls who had no 
nerves, and more greed than curiosity, began 
to stake again. The first persons at Pierre’s 
table to take up the game again were the 


vos 


three men who had not gone away. One 
had been sitting on Vallonet’s right. Be- 
tween him and the second man had sat 


Tiger Lily. She had disappeared in the 
mélée, going Vallonet had not seen where. 

In the Casino at Monte Carlo, example 
is more effective than almost anywhere else. 
Inspectors did their best to calm the crowd, 
and it was wonderful, but somewhat horri- 
fying, Vallonet thought, to see how soon 
players were scrambling for places again, 
when they had made sure that they them- 
selves were not in danger. They laughed 
hysterically, and told one another what they 
had felt, or seen, or heard. 

“Why, | got to the table where the sound 
came from before anybody else, | believe,” 
said one big brown man, who looked as if 
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he could get anywhere, over any obstacle, 
animate or inanimate. “They were the 
most surprised lot there | ever saw. They 
swore —croupiers and players and all — 
that nothing had happened at the table. 
Nobody’d cried out; nobody’d been hurt. 
They were as quiet as mice. They thought 
the sound came from somewhere else. By 
Jove, I’m not superstitious; but, if I’d been 
playing there, I’m hanged if | wouldn’t have 
taken it as a warning. I wouldn’t have gone 
near the beastly place again.” 

Others said the same astounding thing. 
Clearly, to the ears of every one in the Salle 
Schmidt, the scream and cry, “Assassin!” 
had rung out from that end table, and no 
other. Yet this was the least alarmed table 
in the room. Each player could be ac- 
counted for. Each denied having uttered 
a sound. No one was hurt, no one had been 
touched, till the crowd pressed around. It 
was most mysterious. Skeptics said that 
the officials were only following their inevi- 
table plan of hushing up any Casino tragedy. 

However, as nothing wrong could be dis- 
covered, the idea spread that one might as 
well get a seat somewhere while seats were 
still to be had. Fifteen minutes after the 
alarm, no one who had entered the vast, 
golden-gleaming room would have guessed 
that its greedy peace had ever been broken 

The rest of the evening passed without 
further incident At the closing hour the 
last three coups were announced as always, 
and spun. The gamblers streamed out of 
the Rooms, still discussing theories of the 
mysterious scream, and only inspectors, 
croupiers, and liveried footmen were left at 
the tables. 
notes and coins, the garcons de salle moved 
about, according to custom, peering under 
the tables and flashing their lanterns in 
search of strav coins, jewelry, and hand- 
In those davs 


While the inspectors counted 


bags which ladies often lost 
there was more space under the tables 
than at present; for it was not until this 
night’s discovery that the boxlike frame 
or screen, which now leaves room only for 
the player's legs and feet, was reconstructed. 
Vallonet’s attention was caught by the sound 
of a sharply drawn breath close to his ear, as 
a big footman rose with a jerk from a stoop- 
ing position, his face tallow-pale. 

Touching the chef de partie on the elbow, 
“ Monsieur,” he stammered, “there is some- 
thing under the table.’’ Pointing, he would 
have dropped his lantern if the chef de partie 
had not snatched it from him. Instantly two 


inspectors were at his back, and involuntarily 
the croupiers on that side of the table stepped 
back to look under it. The moving lantern- 
light showed the form of a woman lying on 
the floor, her body stretched out straight 
and pressed tightly against the supporting 
framework of the table. 

“Tiger Lily!” Vallonet gasped out in- 
voluntarily. 

No one was surprised at the nickname, 
for the croupiers often give well known 
players names. 

“The Calvarini!’’ exclaimed one of the 
inspectors, as two footmen drew the body 
out from under the table. 

Every man was struck with awe and 
dazed with astonishment, that a woman 
could have been concealed under the table, 
unknown to croupiers or chef de partie. 
But Pierre Vallonet grew sick and cold. 
She had lain all this time close to his 
feet — poor Tiger Lily! Some were say- 
ing that, as there was no blood, perhaps 
She had only fainted, frightened by the 
panic. Vallonet alone was sure that she 
was dead, even before the Casino’s special 
doctor hurried in, with several detectives, 
and found a hat-pin stuck through the body 
under the left shoulder-blade. So deep 
was the thrust, piercing the heart, that the 
cut-jet head sof the pin was almost lost to 
sight in the jet embroidery of a black chiffon 
scarf. 

Death must have been instantaneous, 
the doctor pronounced. Even had she had 
time to cry out as the pin pierced her flesh, 
no one would have noticed, if the murderer 
struck during the panic. Nearly every 
woman in the room was shrieking then. 

There she lay on the floor, whose polished 
surface dimly reflected her bright hair 
under the small hat; her black dress; her 
white hands; her feet in dainty silk stock- 
ings and silver-buckled shoes. The black- 
clad body looked pathetically smali and 
lonely on the vast expanse of parquet. 

“She was worth a job like this,”’ said the 
chief of the Casino detectives, a Frenchman 
named Moran, “‘if it’s true that she had any- 
where about her the de L’Enclos pearls. 
The dress torn open at the neck! Well, 
the murderer was after something, whether 
he found it there or not. She lived at the 
new Villa Rose, the Lanfranchis’ house; 
the Lanfranchis may know if she was in the 
habit of wearing the pearls.” 

“Madame Lanfranchi was here to-night, 
watching her play,” Pierre volunteered, 
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without stopping to think. An _ instant 
later he would have given anything if he 
had held his tongue. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Moran. “That simpli- 
fies matters! She was killed by a woman’s 
hat-pin. Why not Madame Lanfranchi’s? 
Who could be in a position to be more cer- 
tain about the pearls? If they’ve kept their 
beauty they’re worth a million francs.” 
And, pulling out his note-book, the chief 
detective began questioning Vallonet, sin- 
gling him out for more attention than the 
other croupiers of his table. 

Pierre was called upon to tell everything 
he could remember concerning Signorina 
Calvarini after her arrival that evening: her 
big win, the platinum chain-bag she had 
brought, packed full of money; the approxi- 
mate sum he had calculated that she must 
have possessed just before the panic. He 
was forced to admit, also, that he had seen 
Madame Lanfranchi squeeze into place be- 
hind Tiger Lily, and bend over her shoulder 
at precisely the moment when the cry of 
“Assassin!’’ at the far end of the room 


startled the whole Casino. 
Once Moran had seized upon the sugges- 


tion of Josephine Lanfranchi’s guilt, he held 
to it tenaciously, making circumstances fit 
it, like difficult bits of a puzzle. Possibly 
she had not acted for herself alone. If 
there were a big plot, and she had had con- 
federates,— one to start a distant alarm, 
others to sit at the table and protect the body 
they had helped to hide,— then her hus- 
band was probably in the thing too. 

The question of confederates brought the 
detective to the men who had been Tiger 
Lily’s neighbors at the table; and again 
Pierre, who had been more in the heart of 
that scene than his brother croupiers, was 
catechized. But this was after the body 
had been lifted from the floor and carried 
to the mortuary-chamber under the Casino. 
While the detective baited the now reluctant 
Vallonet, a messenger arrived from the 
doctor, who had gone out with the dead 
woman. He sent a hastily written note 
to Moran, saying that “the inclosed”’ had 
been found, pinned with a safety pin inside 
the Calvarini’s stocking, just above the left 
knee. 

“The inclosed”’ was a thick, creamy sheet 
of parchment letter-paper, slightly yellowed 
and worn about the folds. It bore the crest 
of a royal house, and was written in pencil, 
evidently in haste, It was an extraordinarily 
indiscreet document, worth thousands of 


francs to a blackmailer. [It might help to 
explain the motive of the murder. 

Vallonet described the three men who had 
not left the table during the confusion, and 
said that he could not recall having seen 
them before. They did not appear to know 
each other. As for the man who had risen 
to give the woman his chair, so far as 
Vallonet could see, he had had nothing to 
do with the others, but was of a better 
class. He looked like an Italian, they like 
Germans; and he had gone to another part 
of the room. 

Before Moran and his assistants left the 
Casino they placed a large bundle under the 
table, in the exact position the Calvarini's 
body had occupied. Sitting in the chairs 
where the three men had sat, they tested 
the distance between the table supports and 
their own feet, to decide whether the players 
might have been ignorant of the dead 
woman’s presence. Moran maintained that, 
given preoccupation with something else, 
they might not have known that anything 
unusual was there. If Madame Lanfranchi 
had stabbed the Calvarini before the latter 
rose from her chair, she could have opened 
her victim’s dress at the neck, snatched the 
pearls which she knew to be there, and 
pushed the body under the table, all under 
cover of the wild scramble. The chief 
detective argued that this deduction was 
simpler, therefore more feasible, than the 
theory of a plot needing several con- 
spirators. As for the precision of the 
stroke, a milliner ought to be clever in 
juggling hat-pins! 

Half an hour later Madame Lanfranchi 
and her husband were both arrested, pro- 
testing innocence. 

The affair was kept out of the papers, as 
Casino sensations generally are if they are 
of a sinister kind. No one knew of a 
body having been found, though already 
an order to change the construction of the 
table supports had been given. Casino 
employees do not talk outside. 

Pierre Vallonet was very unhappy. He 
had turned Moran's attention to Josephine 
Lanfranchi at the critical moment, and his 
admission that she had been bending over 
Tiger Lily was terribly damaging. He was 
haunted by the young face, so smiling, 
apparently so innocent. And Louis Lan- 
franchi’s dark blue eyes seemed to accuse 
him, saying, “You, whom I thought my 
friend, have ruined my life.’”’ Pierre felt, in 
his misery, that on his head might be their 
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banishment to New Caledonia. He must 
do something to save them. 

Moran, to whom Vallonet had been help- 
ful, enjoved talking to him of the 
He told Pierre that Josephine had had an air 
of almost childish frankness when the police 
arrived at the villa. Her husband was out. 
Josephine pretended to be horrified at the 
news of her tenant’s murder; and the one 
servant of the house, a pretty young Italian 
girl named Lina, went into hysterics. She 
had been devoted to Signorina Calvarini, and 
always took care of the lady’s dog, a Great 
Dane named Victor, when the signorina 
went to the Casino at night. She would 
call Victor into the kitchen and “amuse him 
otherwise he would howl until 


case. 


with a bone”’; 
his mistress came home 

Moran had questioned Josephine. She 
told him how she had first met the Calvarini 
It was in the hat shop, which was not hers 


then, but belonged tocross old Madame Meek. 


Madame Meek and the Signorina Cal- 
varini had had a “scene,” one day, about 
a bill. Madame said it had not been paid; 


Josephine was able to prove that this was a 
mistake. The signorina never forgot a favor. 
When Madame Meek became paralyzed, 
the signorina gave Josephine money to buy 
the business. The signorina “flush” 
just then. But later, though she had had 
losses at the Casino, she was just as kind. 
She offered five thousand francs a vear for 
an apartment, if Josephine and Louis would 
buy the villa just built in the Condamine, 
and let her Great Dane Victor sleep always 
in her room at night. Hotels objected to 
him. He was very big, and barked at noises 
he did not understand 

It was Josephine who said (not knowing 
yet of Moran's suspicions) that Tiger Lil) 


was 


had owned a string of wonderful pearls. 
They were beautiful — perfect, every one, 
even the smallest as large as peas. The 


signorina wore them always under her dress. 
Her other things she would pawn in order 
to play when she had been unlucky. The 
pearls, never! Certainly the signorina was 
afraid lest they should be stolen. The dog 
was always in her room when she slept. 
As for the other jewels, they were many, 
but not so wonderful. 

Of the letter Josephine appeared to know 
nothing. She knew only that the signorina 
had bought a beautiful desk from an anti- 
quary, in order to safeguard her papers. The 


police asked to be shown this desk, and were 
taken to Tiger Lily’s rooms. 


To the young 


woman’s apparent astonishment, the desk 
was found to have been broken open. _Jose- 
phine declared that she had come back early 
from the Casino, directly after the panic, when 
she had lost sight of her tenant. Since then 
she had been helping Lina get supper ready 
for the signorina, who never took a meal out 
of the house. Why had she, Josephine, 
gone to the Casino, when she knew it was 
forbidden for one in trade to enter the 
gaming-rooms? That was easy to explain. 
The signorina had begged her to be there, 
and, if she won well, persuade her to keep 
the winnings. Poor lady, she often became 
excited and threw away her money! 

Lina’s story corroborated that of her mis- 
tress. But the Italian girl seemed afraid, as 
if madame had terrorized her, so Moran 
thought. Whenever she had to make an 
answer, she looked at Josephine as if asking 
what She seemed rather stupid, 
in spite of her pretty face, and cried as she 
declared that she had heard nothing, shut 
up in the kitchen with Victor. 

Then began the evidence 
Lanfranchis. Under a rug at the 
the desk a screw-driver was found hidden; 
and Lina could not conceal the fact that it 
was lier master’s. But worse than all, for 
the Lanfranchis, was a discovery in Jose- 
phine’s bedroom. On a gay little pink-and- 
white pin-cushion was stuck a hat-pin with 
a round head of cut jet. which was an exact 
match for the pin that had stabbed Lucia 
Calvarini. Later, also, came out the fact 
that Louis Lanfranchi had been caught in 
a speculation which had badly hit a number 
of Monaco tradesmen. But no searching, 
no cross-questioning, produced the pearls, 
the platinum bag full of money, or any of the 
papers taken from the desk. 

Vallonet could not believe in the wicked- 
ness of Louis or his girlish wife. He lay 
awake night after night, going over in his 
mind every point of what Moran had jokingly 
begun to call his ‘“‘game.”” A_ thousand 
times he tried to frame some alternative 
theory to suggest to Moran, and a thousand 
times he failed, until his brain felt worn and 
frayed. Then, suddenly, he sat bolt up- 
right in his bed one night, crying out aloud, 
“The Italian!” 

It seemed incredible that he had not 
connected that man with the murder. He 
had even put Moran off the track by saying 
that the person who gave Tiger Lily a chair 
had walked away from the table just before 
the cry at the far end of the room. But 


to say. 


against the 
foot of 
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what if, at the instant of leaving, he had 
thrust the sharp hat-pin into the woman’s 
back? So quickly did the distant cry come 
after he had moved away that no one would 
have noticed if Tiger Lily’s head had fallen 
on her breast, or if she had slipped down in 
her chair. It would have seemed that any 
movement of hers, if remembered, came 
after the scream. 

Vallonet set his mind to look at the pic- 
ture which seemed always to be in his 
brain. There, again, was the tall Italian, 
watching Tiger Lily play, then at last mov- 
ing off. Yes, the cry of “Assassin!” far 
away, had come at that instant. Vallonet 
had never seen Tiger Lily again. His 
attention had been distracted by the man 
on his left who dropped the plaques. Was 
that a part of the plot?) Were the big gold 
pieces dropped on purpose, so that he and 


the other Casino employees at the table 
should all be looking another way just 
then? As for the three men on Pierre's 
right (the two who had sat on either 
side of Tiger Lily, and the third who 
had taken her vacant chair), were they 


“working” with the Italian and the player 
who dropped the plaques? Was there an- 
other, too, who had screamed “Assassin!”’ 
at a moment agreed upon? It seemed al- 
most too elaborate a plot; but Moran 
vowed the pearls were worth a million francs 

—to say nothing of the value, to a black- 
mailer, of the letter. 

Vallonet let his mind travel to the Villa 
Rose. If Josephine and Louis were innocent, 
who in that house could have opened the 
door? There had been no other tenant 
besides Tiger Lily. Lina only remained to 
That silly child who had 

And yet had she 
cried? She had been hysterical, Moran 
had told him, and had seemed afraid. 
Afraid of her mistress, Moran thought; but 
why not because of something she had done; 
not knowing at the time, perhaps, all it 


be suspected 


cried! Absurd! —why 


might mean? She was a pretty girl. Some 
one might have made love to her. She 


herself might have opened the door, with 
the Great Dane, Victor, safely shut up in 
the kitchen. 

Pierre wondered if he would recognize 
the three players who had stayed at the 
table during the panic. He was not sure 
Only the Italian’s face was clear in his mind, 
and he had seen it several times since that 
night. Certainly, the man had not hurried 
away from Monte Carlo after the murder. 


The croupier determined to find out who 
the man was, and where he lived, without 
speaking to Moran. It was not yet time 
for that. Moran would only laugh at the 
amateur detective. 

Pierre tried to think what to do. If only 
he knew the man’s name! But the violent 
desire he felt brought a light of inspiration 
Next door to his lodgings lived a 
keeper of the Casino, a curious character, 
a kind of living photograph-album. His 
post was in the Atrium, at the swing-doors 
leading into the Rooms; and it was his 
business never to forget a face If a man 
or woman, who had been turned out of the 
Casino, tried to get in under an assumed 
name, the fat old watch-dog became the 
Angel with the Flaming Sword. If a de- 
tective showed him a snap-shot of a person 
who was “wanted,” that person would need 
a wonderful disguise to pass Jean Gastaud. 
Pierre could hardly wait till morning in 
order to talk with the doorkeeper 

Gastaud always lay abed until just 
to reach the Casino, but Vallonet 
on seeing him. When he had accurately 
described every feature of the Italian 
taud, lying with his eyes shut, said 
looks like Baron Krokesius.”’ 

“Oh, a German!” exclaimed Vallonet, 
annoyed that his had been 
It seemed a bad omen 

“No, Austrian. Looks to me as if he 
came from the borderland where Austria 
touches Italy. It is a different type.”’ 

“Why, ves, that might be,”’ said Pierre 
** And the other fellows, who looked German, 
could be Austrians.” 

“What other fellows?”’ 

“Three men [| thought 
be his friends.”’ 

‘| saw this Krokesius talking one night 
in the Atrium with two German-looking 
men. One had ginger-colored hair, a bul- 
bous forehead, and wore spectacles with 


di »0r- 


time 
insisted 


Gas- 


That 


guess wrong. 


might possibly 


steel rims.” 

“That was one of them!”’ Pierre said, his 
heart missing a beat. The description brought 
back a face he thought he had forgotten. 

“He was staving at the Rhinischerhof,”’ 
Gastaud went on, still with wrinkled eyelids 


down. “I saw him coming out of the door 
when I was on my way to the Casino, the 
morning after he talked with Krokesius 


| remember that now, though | have not 
thought of him since.” 

“Can you remember the night of their 
talk?”’ 
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“I am not sure. But it might have been 
a few evenings before the great row.” 

“Not that night?” 

“No, | think not.” 

“Nor after?” 

“I’m certain it was before. Are you in- 
terested in tnis ugly personage?”’ 

‘| may be, if he was a friend of Krokesius.” 

“You can find out about him at the Rhini- 
scherhof, maybe, though he has probably 
gone. | know he has not entered the Casino 
for three weeks.” 

“What about Krokesius? Has he gone?”’ 

“It is one week since he last passed me, 
leaving the Atrium. But he was living in 
lodgings in the Condamine — Villa des 
Mouettes, the house of Henry Sorel, the 
jeweler who used to be a croupier.” 

“How do you know all these things?” 
Pierre wondered aloud. 

“By keeping my eves open when I’m at 
work, and shut when I’m resting at home. 


Things get into my head like microbes. 
One more note about Krokesius. Though 
he’s Austrian, and calls ‘himself ‘baron’ 


(so many here do that, and why not?), | saw 
him in Genoa, last. summer when | was on 
leave, with an actress, Paula Milani. She 
was doing a turn in a music-hall at the time, 
a whistling act, imitations of birds and so on. 
Krokesius wasn’t in traveling clothes, but 
wore white duck and a Panama hat, as if 
he were living in the place. That’s all | 


know.”’ And the old man yawned. 
Vallonet thanked Monsieur Gastaud 
warmly. He spent his hours off duty at 


noon making inquiries in the Condamine 
and at the Rhinischerhof. The Baron, he 
learned, had gone away some days before, 
on receipt of a telegram, saying that he 
might return lateron. He had asked to have 
letters forwarded till further instructions, 
Poste Restante, Genoa. At the Rhini- 
scherhof, Pierre’s description of a blond 
gentleman with steel-rimmed spectacles 
elicited the name of Herr Guntz. The 
gentleman had departed more than a fort- 
night ago, leaving Poste Restante, Genoa, 
as an address for correspondence. 
Croupiers work for only three hours at 
a stretch twice a day, in order that their 
brains may be clear and their hands steady. 
One of Vallonet’s next spells of rest he gave 
to calling on Moran, who lived in the old 
town of Monaco, on the “ Rock of Hercules.” 
Moran loved to talk of himself, and no one had 
ever listened so flatteringly as this “gentle- 
man croupier.”” When Pierre asked as a 


great favor to borrow one hat-pin from the 
fatal pair, just for a night and a day, or two 
at most, Moran laughingly asked if he wanted 
a “mascot.” “Yes, | do,” said Vallonet. 

“Then you must have the one that finished 
the Calvarini,” returned the detective. 
Weapons that have dealt death are thought 
by gamblers to be luck-bringers. Pierre 
had mentioned that to-morrow would be 
his monthly holiday, and Moran sprang to 
the conclusion that he meant to gamble 
sub rosa at Nice, or across the frontier of 
Italy. “I have the two pins labeled, and 
know them apart.” 

So it was that, when Pierre started before 
dawn for Italy, he had in a pocket over his 
heart the instrument that had pierced the 
heart of Tiger Lily. 

Vallonet must be back in time for the 
opening of the Casino next morning. He 
had therefore part of a day and part of a 
night for a task he knew but vaguely even 
how to begin. But Paula Milani, the ac- 
tress whom Gastaud had mentioned, was in 
Genoa, he learned at a café where he break- 
fasted. She made her home there now; 
for she was a favorite, and returned after 
engagements in other places. Just at this 
time she was whistling and giving her imita- 
tions at the Napoli. Pierre found out her 
address, and went to the apartment-house 
where she lived. He asked if there were a 
flat to let. There was one on the top floor, 
and Pierre ascended with the concierge, 
looking at the cards on the doors as he 
mounted from landing to landing. On the 
second story he spied the neat visiting-card 
of Baron Krokesius. Evidently the Baron 
saw no reason for hiding his identity or 
place of residence in Genoa. 

“I think | have met that gentleman,” 
Vallonet remarked. 

“Indeed, sir? Since he came into his 
title, or before, while he was still on the 
stage?”’ inquired the suave Genoese. 

“Since,” said Pierre, and had a sudden 


thought. “The Baron bought his title, 
did he not?” 
“So the theatrical folk savy. We have 


several here. One can buy a title with an 
estate in Austria, you know, as with us in 
Italy. The Baron must have made money. 
He has plenty, but keeps his apartment 
here in order to be near Signora Milani and 
her little boy. One is told they are cousins” 
~the concierge smiled good-naturedly. 

“Let me see — what was his specialty 
on the stager”’ 
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“TI can’t remember for a certainty, mon- 
sieur, though | have been told. My wife 
may know. She was onceon thestage. She 
is out marketing now.” 

“Perhaps she may have returned by the 
time | have made up my mind about the 
flat,” said Vallonet. “Il have one more 
house on my list to look at. In an hour 
I will be back. I wish | had a photograph 
of the Baron, and then I could be sure if he 
is the man | know.”’ 

“There’s a snap-shot my daughter took 
of him and Signora Milani with the boy last 
summer. They were just stepping out of 
an automobile in front of the door. It is 
not very good, but you may be able to recog- 
nize it. I'll show it to you in my office.” 

After accepting a present of half a dozen 
fine cigars, the concierge allowed Pierre to 
take the snap-shot away with him. 

An hour later, returning to say that he 
could not take the flat, but would like to offer 
his good friend a box of the same cigars as 
a token of obligation, he Vallonet learned 
from a painted old woman what Krokesius 
had been on the stage. Then he took the 
first train back to Monte Carlo. 

He was filled with exaltation that night, 
though he would not yet speak to Moran 
Where would a man go to get a pair of hat- 
pins, if he wanted to kill a woman with one, 
and fasten suspicion on another woman 
with its fellow? he debated. He put himself 
in such a man’s place — a man staying at 
Monte Carlo. Would he have bought the 
pins near his own home, say in Genoa? No; 
it would be better not. Besides, he had been 
in Monte Carlo for several weeks. Would he, 
then, purchase the hat-pins at some Monaco 
shop? No; preferably in another town 
Nice, perhaps? Or, wiser still, over the border 
in Italy — Ventimiglia or Bordighera? 

The following day Vallonet took the short 
journey across the frontier. He showed the 
hat-pin in each shop he visited, saying that 
he wanted one to match it. At Ventimiglia 
he found nothing of the sort, but in the third 
shop at Bordighera the proprietress produced 
a card into which were stuck four jet-headed 
hat-pins exactly like the specimen. “I had 
six,”’ she said (the pin-holes where the missing 
ones had been were still visible), “but a 
gentleman came a few weeks ago, and bought 
two. He wouldn’t take the whole card.”’ 

“Was this friend of mine the gentleman 
asked Vallonet, showing the Genoa snap-shot. 





“Ah, ves, that is he. Perhaps the pins 
were for this beautiful lady?” 

“No, they were for another, more beauti- 
ful. And I will buy the rest.” 

That same night Pierre flashed out the 
photograph of Krokesius and the Milani 
under Lina’s eves, in the kitchen of the Villa 
Rose. ‘‘This man made love to you,” he 
said. “You let him into this house the night 
Lucia Calvarini was murdered, and gave him 
Lanfranchi’s screw-driver to break open her 
desk. Whether you knew it or not, he stuck 
a hat-pin into the pin-cushion on madame’s 
dressing-table. You kept his secret and 
your own secret, and let your master and 
mistress go to prison, because you thought 
he loved you. But there, by his side in the 
photograph, is the woman he loves, and be- 
tween them ts her child.” 

Lina cried as she had cried on the night of 
the murder. “I will confess everything 
I know!”’ she sobbed. “I hate him!” 

“Confess to Monsieur Moran,” said 
Vallonet. “He will come in a moment now.” 

Almost as he spoke they heard Moran's 
ring, which echoed through the empty house 

Vallonet showed the photograph to Moran, 
when all three and the dog were in Lina’s 
kitchen. ‘‘ Do you know the face?”’ he asked 

Moran prided himself on being cleverer 
than Gastaud at remembering faces. 
“Krokesius, an Austrian. baron,” he 
promptly answered. 

Pierre got out the card of hat-pins, with 


the four telltale holes. ‘‘ Krokesius bought 
two pins from this card at Bordighera six 
weeks ago,” he said. “It was this man’s 


one mistake not to buy the rest. He is 
now in Genoa. So is at least one of the 
four men who were playing at my table 
when Krokesius stabbed the Calvarini to 
get the famous pearls. He made love to 
Lina, here, who helped him break open the 
desk in search of papers. When he was on 
the stage as Nicholas Nicolini, he was the 
best of his profession — a ventriloquist!”’ 

THey arrested the “Baron” at Genoa, and 
caught three of hisaccomplices. The manwho 
had dropped the plaques was never found 

When Josephine and Louis Lanfranchi 
took up life again at the Villa Rose, almost 

-but not quite — as if something terrible 
had never happened to them, they made 
a present to Pierre Vallonet of Victor, Tiger 
| ily’s dog 





A new Monte Carlo story, ‘* The Plot of the Prince's Birthday,’’ in March 
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FIRST FOUR CHAP- 


N THI 
TERS OF HIS 


MCCLURE 


AU TOBIOG- 


RAPHY MR TOLD 


OF HIS EARLY CHILDHOOD 


IN IRELAND, THE DEATH OF 


HIS FATHER, AND HIS VOY- 


AGE TO AMERICA, WHEN 


HE "WAS NINE YEARS OLD, 


WITH HIS MOTHER AND 


YOUNGER BROTHERS; Or 


THE FAMILY S STRUGGLE 


FOR A LIVELIHOOD IN THE 


NEW COUNTRY; AND OF HIS 


OWN EFFORTS TO GET AN 


EDUCATION, WHEN HE WAS 


HEN I left Galesburg at the end of 
June, 1882, and started for Utica, 
New York, to find Miss Hurd, | 
was really leaving the West for good, but | 


did not know it then. I left very casually, 
without saving good-by to anyone, thinking 
that | would be back in a few weeks, per- 
haps. Or perhaps | did not really think 
about it at all. | simply got on the train for 
Chicago. One seldom the critical 
moves in one’s life until long. afterward. 
And, though | lived so much in the future, | 


realizes 


70 


SEVENTEEN HE WENT TO 


KNOX COLLEGE, IN ILLINOIS, 
AND WORKED HIS WAY UN- 
SEVEN 


ASSISTED THROUGH 


YEARS OF PREPARATORY 
UNDERGRADUATE 


TIME 


AND 


WORK. DURING THIS 


HE BECAME ENGAGED TO 


HARRIET HURD, DAUGHTER 
OF THE HEAD OF THE 
LATIN DEPARTMENT AT 


KNOX; BUT THEIR MAR- 
RIAGE WAS FOR A LONG 
TIME STRONGLY OPPOSED 


BY MISS HURD’S FATHER. 


never looked ahead and planned; I finished 
one thing and did the next. The train on 
which | left Galesburg was headed straight 
for Life and Work and the Future; but I had 
no realization of this then. 

| arrived at Utica, New York, June 30, 
1882, early in the morning. | caught the 
first train out for Marcy, where Miss Hurd 
was visiting her friend Miss Potter, an old 
schoolmate at Berthier-en-Haut. When | 
reached the house | was met by. Miss Potter, 
who told me that Miss Hurd would prefer 
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not to see me. I urged my case, however, 
until Miss Hurd consented to see me. My 
interview with Miss Hurd was almost too 
painful to describe here, and more than justi- 
fied the fears that the ceasing of her letters 
had aroused in me. When | left her, | car- 
ried away the conviction that she had abso- 
-that I in 
every Way displeased her and fell short of 
her expectations. 

This dismissal I accepted as final. | 
walked back to the station at Marcy, and 
found that there would be no train for Utica 
for some time; so I walked on along the rail- 
road tracks to Utica. Once, when | was 
walking along at the bottom of a cut, I heard 
a train coming behind me; for a moment | 
thought that it was not worth while to get out 
of the way. 


lutely ceased to care for me 


My Arrival in Boston 


When I reached Utica, I went to the 
station-master and asked him how soon 


there would be another train out. “Half 
an hour,” he replied. | asked him where it 
went. He answered, ““To Boston.” So | 


asked him to give me a ticket to Boston. |! 
had never in my life thought of going to 
Boston before, and | had no reason for going 
there now. I was merely going wherever 
the next train went, and as far as it went 
Then | looked about for my valise, which 
contained all the clothing I had brought, as 
well as my stock of peddler’s supplies. It 
was nowhere to be found, so | boarded the 
Boston train and went on without it. 

| reached Boston late that night, and got 
out at the South Station in the midst of a 
terrible thunder-storm. I knew no one in 
Boston except Miss Malvina Bennett (now 
Professor of Elocution at Wellesley), who 
had taught elocution at Knox. She lived 
in Somerville, and | immediately set out for 
Somerville. If | had had my wits about 
me, | should not, of course, have started for 
anvbody’s house at that hour of the night. 
The trip to Somerville took more than an 
hour, and | had to change cars several times 
on the way.. When I got to Miss Bennett’s 
house, | found it open, and the members of 
the household, some of them at least, were 
up and dressed, on account of the serious 
illness of Miss Bennett’s mother. | was 
taken in and made welcome, and for several 
davs Miss Bennett and her family did all 
they could to make me comfortable and to 
help me to get myself established in some 





wal | remained with the Bennetts Satur- 
day and Sunday. | had only six dollars, and 
this hospitality was of the utmost importance 
to me. 


I Go to Colonel Pope and Ask for Work 


My first application for a job in Boston 
was made in accordance with an idea of my 
own. 

Everv boy in the West knew the Pope 
Manufacturing Company and the Columbia 
bicycle —the high, old-fashioned wheel which 
was then the only kind in general use. 
When | published my “History of Western 
College Journalism” the Pope Company had 
given me an advertisement, and that seemed 
to me a kind of “connection.” | had always 
noticed the Pope advertisements everywhere. 
Everything about that company seemed to 
me progressive. As I learned afterward, it 
was a maxim of Colonel Pope's that ‘some 
advertising was better than others, but all 
advertising was good.”’ 

Monday the 3d of July was one of those 
clear, fresh days very common in Boston, 
where even in summer the air often has a 
peculiar flavor of the sea. I took the street 
car in from Somerville, and got off at 
Scollay Square. From there | walked a con- 
siderable distance up Washington Street to 
the offices of the Pope Manufacturing Com- 
pany at 597, near where Washington crosses 
Boylston. I walked into the general office 
and said I wanted to see the president of the 
company. 

“Colonel Pope?”’ 

I answered: 


inquired the clerk 


‘Yes, Colonel Pope - 


Colonel Pope s Car eer 


I was taken to Colonel A: A Pope, who 
was then an alert, progressive man of thirty- 
nine. He had been an officer in the Civil 
War when a very young man, and after he 
entered business had, within a few years, 
made a very considerable fortune in manu- 
facturing leather findings. Some years 
before this a Frenchman named Pierre Lalle- 
mont had taken out a patent for wheels 
driven by pedals attached to the axle — the 
basic patent of the bicvcle 
saw the possibilities of this patent, and 
bought it Though his patent right was 
continually being contested, and he had con- 
stantly to employ several patent lawyers to 
protect it, he held it until it expired, and 
every other bicycle manufacturer had to pay 


Colonel Px ype 
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Colonel Pope a tax of ten dollars on every 
wheel they manufactured. 

| told Colonel Pope, by way of introduc- 
tion, that he had once given me an “ad”’ for 
a little book | had published. He said that 
he was sorry, but they were not giving out 
any more advertising that season. | replied 
respectfully that | didn’t want any more 
advertising; that I had been a college editor, 
and now | was out of college and out of a job. 
What | wanted was work, and | wanted it 
very badly 


A Job that / Had to Have 


He again said he was sorry, but they were 
laying off hands. | still hung on. It 
seemed to me that everything would be all 
up with me if | had to go out of that room 
without a job. | had to have the job. | 
asked him if there wasn’t anything at all 
. that I could do. My earnestness made him 
look at me sharply. 

“Willing to wash 
floors?’’ he asked. 

I told him that I was, and he turned to one 
of his clerks. “Has Wilmot got anybody vet 
to help him in the downtown rink?” he asked. 


windows and scrub 


The clerk said he thought not. 

“Very well,” said Colonel Pope. “You 
can go to the rink and help Wilmot out for 
to-morrow.” 

The next day was the Fourth of July, and 
an extra man would be needed for that day. 


| Learn to Ride a Bicycle 


I went to the bicycle rink on Huntington 
Avenue, and found that what Wilmot wanted 
was a man to teach beginners to ride. Now, 
| had never been on a bicycle in my life, nor 
even been very close to one; but | was in the 
predicament of the dog that had to climb a 
tree. In a couple of hours | had learned to 
ride a wheel myself and was teaching other 
people. 

Next day Mr. Wilmot paid me a dollar. 
He did not say anything about my coming 
back the next morning; but | came, and 
went to work, very much afraid | would 
be told that | wasn’t needed. After that 
Mr. Wilmot did not exactly engage me, but 
he forgot to discharge me, and I came back 
every day and went to work. I kept myself 
inconspicuous and worked diligently. At 
the end of the week Colonel Pope sent for me 

and placed me in charge of the 
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year that be 


uptown rink, over the general 
offices of the Pope Company on 
Washington Street. 

Colonel Pope was a man who 
watched his workmen. | had not 
been mistaken when | felt that a 
young man would have a chance 
with him. He used often to say 
that “water would find its 
level,” and he kept an eye on 
us. One day he called me into 
| his office and asked me if I could 
| edit a magazine. 
“Yes, sir,” 1 replied quickly. 
| | remember it flashed through 

my mind that | could do any- 
| thing I was put at just then — 
that if | were required to run an 
ocean steamer | could somehow 
manage to do it: I could learn 
to do it as | went along. | 
answered as quickly as I| could 
get the words out of my 
mouth, afraid that Colonel Pope 
would change his mind before 
| could get them out. Then I 
added: “I could edit a monthly; 
] hardly think | could manage 
a weekly.” 
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Then he told me that they were about 
to start a magazine, to be called the 
Wheelman, devoted to bicycling. I sent 
to Galesburg and got a file of the college 
paper I had edited, to show him what | 
could do in that line. When I was in 
college | had never read magazines. They 
were too expensive to buy. It had always 
seemed remarkable to me that a man 
could ever feel rich enough to pay thirty- 
five cents for a magazine. 

After | began to know John Phillips, 
in my junior year, and began to go to his 
house, | found magazines there. I re- 
member one night taking up a copy of the 
Century Magazine and beginning the new 
serial, which happened to be “A Modern 
Instance,” by Mr. Howells. That was 
the first serial | had ever read, and | 
followed it to the end With intense interest. 
In doing so | became fairly well ac- 
quainted with the Century Magazine. 

When Colonel Pope was planning the 
first number of the magazine he was going 
to publish, | remembered having 
read an article on bicycling in 

















the Century, called “A Wheel 
Around the Hub,” which I thought 
would make an excellent article 
to open the first number of the 
Wheelman. | told Colonel Pope 
about it, and he sent me over 
to New York to buy the plates 
of the article and the right to 
republish it. 1 bought the 
plates for three hundred dollars, 
and took them back to Boston. 
When the question of the make-up 
and typography of the Wheel- 
man arose, here | had the first 















HARRIET HURD, who became 
Mr. McClure's wife after an 


engagement Oo seven véars; 
from photographs taken when 
she was e1ght vears old 
ind when she was twenty-four 








article of the opening number 
in one kind of type; it would certainly be 
absurd to have the rest of the magazine in 
another. Since the Century was notably the 
best American magazine typographically, | 
did not see why we should not adopt the 
Century idea of make-up throughout. So, 
when the first number of the Wheelman ap- 
peared, it looked exactly like the Century 
somewhat to the astonishment of the pub- 
lishers of the latter magazine, who had not in- 
tended to sell me their idea of make-up along 
with the plates of the article on bicycling. 
As soon as plans for the Wheelman were 
fairly under way, it became clear that we 
would need a couple more men. | talked to 
Colonel Pope about John Phillips and my 
own brother John, and he told me to go 


ahead and send for them. The boys came 
on from Galesburg, and in a few weeks the 
three of us were established in offices at 608 
Washington Street, near Colonel Pope’s own 
offices. 


How I Accidentally Became an Editor 


The first number of the Wheelman came 
out in August, 1882, within two months after 
I left college, and, quite by accident, | was 
the editor of it. I had never expected to be 
an editor, or planned to be one; but now 
that | found myself one, | was not surprised. 
Before | knew it | had grown up, acquired 
responsibilities. 

Up to this time I had always lived in the 
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front door, you could not 
see the street down which 
you had come. It was 
just at that crook in the 
street that | said good-by 
to my youth. When | 
have passed that place in 
later years, | have fairly 
seen him standing there 

a thin bov, with a 
somewhat worn from lone- 
liness and wanting things 
he couldn’t get, alittle hurt 
at being left so uncere- 
moniously. When I went 
up the steps, he stopped 
outside; and it now seems 
to me that I stopped 
on the steps and looked 
at him, and that when he 
looked at me | turned and 
never spoke to him and 
went into the building. I 
came out with a job, but | 
never saw him again, and 
now | have no sense of 
identity with that boy; he 
was simply one boy whom 
I knew better than other 
boys. He had lived in- 
tensely in the future and 
had wanted a great many 
things. It tires me, 


face 








WR. THEODORE L. DE VINNE, founder 


of the De Vinne 


even now, to remember 
how many things he had 


Press, was then and ts to-day one of the world’s foremost ex- 
wanted. He had always 
heris, a wide scholar as well as a great printer. I was entered , : 
; lived in the country, 
on bis pay-roll as an expert printer at wages of eighteen : : ° 
and was an idealist to 
dollars a week. To give me a chance, Mr. De Vinne paid me 
such an_ extent. that 


future and felt that | was simply getting 
for something. Now | began to live 
in the | had always regarded my 
occupations in temporary, and 
finished college | had not allowed 
back on any of those tem- 
which bovs 


read\ 
present 
college as 
when | 
myself to fall 


porary means of support in 
take shelter while they look around. |! 
felt now that | had managed to attach 


vital, where there 
of development. | 


business 


something 
possibility 
big game, in the real 


myself to 
was every 


was in the 


of the world; and I| began to live in the 
present 
Colonel Pope's office, 597 Washington 


Street, was set back a little from the street; 
when you mounted the steps to enter the 


xtra every Saturday night out of bis own pocket” 


he thought the world 
was peopled exclusively 
by idealists. But | went into business and 
he went back to the woods. 

The Wheelman, when it appeared, as | 
have said, looked like a thinner Century. It 
had eighty pages of text and as many pages 
of advertisements as we could get. It was 
illustrated with wood engravings — that 
was before the days of half-tones — and sold 
for twenty cents a copy. We paid for con- 
tributions, but our contributors were oftener 


professional men — doctors, lawyers, min- 


isters —than journalists or professional 
writers. 

Bicycling was the first out-of-door 
sport that became generally popular in 


America; tennis and golf came later. Town 
men, who followed sedentary occupations, 
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discoveréd the country on 
the bicycle. These en- 
thusiasts sent us articles 
on everything that had to 
do with bicycling. Many 
of the most entertaining 
were accounts of long trips 
made through interesting 
parts of the country, and 
illustrated with photo- 
graphs. We had a depart- 
ment devoted to bicycle 
cluBs, and published ac- 
counts of meets and races. 
I spent a good part of my 
time traveling about to 
attend these meets and 
tournaments and getting 
contributions from enthu- 
siastic wheelmen Mr. 
Phillips had general charge 
of the office. 

One of the pleasantest 
trips | made in connection 
with my work on the 
Wheelman was to the 
home of Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, at. Deer Island, 
just outside Newburyport. 
Mrs. Spofford’s island was 

and is still —all her 
own, beautifully situated 

















in the middle of the 

Merrimac River. I rode des 

down from Boston one WR. ROSWELL SMITH, owner of the ‘Century,’ was the 

Sunday to see whether | foremost figure in the magazine world He strongly 
advised me to come to New York, go into the De Vinne 


could persuade her to 
do some writing for the 
Wheelman. Mrs. Spofford 


work my way up in that profession 
move to New York, 


printing house, and 


He added that tf 


I needed money for the 





was a woman of singular 
charm, tall, slender, with 
a beautifully shaped face and delicate color- 
ing. I knew her stories well, and she seemed 
to me everything that a poet should be. 
Her cordiality and her quick compre- 
hension of things — it seemed to me that she 
understood at once whatever | mentioned to 
her— made me wish that I could stay there 
forever. Before | knew what | was doing, 
I was telling her all about Harriet Hurd and 
the sorrows and discouragements of my long 
courtship. She seemed to know all about 
that too, and | felt at once that | had never 
talked to any one so responsive. She asked 
me to bring Miss Hurd to see her some time, 
and some months afterward | did, with the 
greatest pleasure to both of us. That first 
visit to Mrs. Spofford began a friendship 


I could draw on him to the 


extent of a thousand dollars 


which has now lasted for more than thirty 
Vvears 

Although my last 
Hurd at Marcy was 
did not entirely give up hope. 
really give up hope when they desire any- 


got work in 


Miss 
a definite dismissal, | 
People never 


interview with 


thing greatly. As soon as | 
Boston, | began hoping for a letter from her. 
| always went to the post-office down on 
Devonshire Street every Sunday; for there 
was no delivery on that day, and, if a letter 
did come from her, | could not take the 
chance of its lying over in the office until 
Monday. | always imagined there was a 
letter waiting there as | hurried down the 
street, and at the general delivery window | 
inquired impatiently, as if | knew it was 
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there. The blank denial of the postal clerk 
never quite dashed me, and next Sunday | 
was in just as much of a hurry. At last a 
letter did come, to tell me she was returning 
some books | had giv en her: but the tone of 
it was friendly enough to make me resolve 
to try again 

After the Wheelman got fairly started the 
future looked brighter to me than it had ever 
looked before, and | began to go up to 
Andover, where Miss Hurd was teaching in 
Abbot Academy. I made the acquaintance 
of Miss Philena McKeen, the principal of 
the academy, and she became a warm friend 
of mine. She even urged, when at last Miss 
Hurd definitely decided to marry me, that 
we should be married in Andover, at the 
Academy. For, at last, Miss Hurd did 
decide. 

Our engagement had been off and on 
now for about six years. She had made 
every reasonable concession to her father’s 
strong feeling; she had waited, as he be- 
sought her te, had gone away from Gales- 
burg, formed new friends, and neither seen 
me nor written to me for four years. Our 
feeling for each other had endured through 
so much, and survived so many vicissitudes, 
that she at last felt that it would be right 
to marry me, even against her father’s 
wishes and though she knew that such a 
decision would cause him the bitterest 
disappointment 

After she once made up her mind it was 
the right thing to do, | knew that nothing 
could alter her decision, just as | knew that, 
if she had decided that it would be wrong, 
nothing on earth could have made her 
marry me. Before the spring term of 1883 
was over, Miss Hurd wrote her father that 


she intended to marry me; that, if he 


wished her to be married at home, she would 
go home for the summer vacation and ‘have 
her wedding in September. If he did not 
wish her to be married at home, she would 


not wait until fall, but would be married at 
the Academy, under Miss Mc Keen’s director- 
ship, as soon as the spring term was over. 
Professor Hurd wrote that he would rather 
she were married at home. 

During the previous winter, in December, 
I came down with a severe attack of typhoid 
fever. 1 donot remember much about that 
illness, but Colonel Pope’s twin sisters, both 
practising physicians in Boston, remember 
it perfectly. John Phillips, my brother 
John, and | were all living in one room 
somewhere in Boston. | had not been Able 
to go to work for several days, and the boys 
reported me to Colonel Pope as ill. He 
called upon his sisters and told them he 
wished they would go to see me and do what 
could be done for me. Miss Pope says that 
she came to my room and found me well 
advanced in typhoid. She had me sent toa 
hospital and put in a private room, and she 
and her sister often came to see me and kept 
an eye on my progress. | recovered rapidly, 
remaining in the hospital only three weeks 
and two days. Colonel Pope paid all my 
hospital expenses, as well as my salary during 
the time | was ill. 


My Marriage 


It would probably have been better for 
me had | remained in the hospital longer, for 
| felt the effects of that illness all summer 
and my energy was below normal. Miss 
Hurd went back to Galesburg in June and | 
had a rather gloomy summer. My physical 
weakness showed itself in occasional fits of 
depression. Sometimes | got very far down 
indeed. At such times | used to feel sure 
that, although the date for the wedding was 
then set, it would never come off at all. | 
used to be overwhelmed by the certainty of 
losing everything. That summer | experi- 
enced the truth of the saving that a coward 
dies a thousand deaths. 
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When, at last, 
I went West to 
be married, 
Professor Hurd 
would allow me 
to call at the 
house only once 
before the ac- 
tual ceremony. 
His students 
used to call him 
“the old Ro- 
man,” and up 
to the moment 
his daughter 
left his house 
he did not dis- 
guise his hos- 
tility. From 
the first | had 
always had a 
great sympathy 
with Professor 
Hurd’s atti- 
tude, and | un- 
derstood his 
feeling better 
than he knew. 
1 could appre- 
ciate his lack 
of confidence in 
me, because | 
had never had 
any great con- 
fidence in my- 
self. | real- 
ized perfectly 
well that he 
had every 
reason to ex- 
pect a_ better 
marriage for 
his daughter. 
Every one in 
Galesburg ex- 
pected a bril- 
lant future for a girl so beautiful and 
gifted. 

Harriet’s attainments had been a great 
satisfaction to her father. In educating her 
he had demonstrated some of his pet theo- 
ries. He had put her to work at Latin and 
Greek while she was still a child, and she had 
acquired an easy mastery of both languages 
at the age when most students are beginning 
them. He had sent her to Berthier-en- 
Haut for a year to assure her a fluency in 
French, and had spared no pains to develop 





WE BEGAN to keep house in a little frame house tn Cam- 


bridge, where (Pere were lots of ripe grapes in the bac k 
yard, | remember. Our rent took just half my salary of 


fifteen dollars a week, and we 





a mind un- 
usually gifted. 
Her beauty, 
too, and her 
beautiful speak- 
ing voice were 
matters of pride 
to him. It 
seemed to him 
that she would 
be entirely 
wasted on a 
visionary boy 
like me. All 
her friends felt 
the same way. 
Indeed, when 
Mrs. Williston, 
of Galesburg, 
first introduced 
me to Miss 
Hurd, she said, 
noticing my 
absorption 
when I sat 
next to Harriet 
at luncheon: 
“Don’t cry for 
the moon, 


in Galesburg 
t-'l me how 
otten they 
used to notice 
Harriet Hurd 
out walking; 
she was ver) 
slender, had a 
free carriage, 
and walked 
straight, like an 
Indian girl. 

Harriet and | 
were married at 
her father’s 
house in Gales- 
burg, September 4, 1883, seven years, lacking 
three days, from the date of our first boy- 
and-girl engagement. | had asked Harriet 
then whether, if | turned out to be a good 
man, she would marry me in seven years. 
| do not remember much about the cere- 
mony, except that | broke in and said 
“ves’’ too soon, and then had to say it 
over again. 

After the wedding we started East, going 
back to Boston by way of Quebec, where we 
spent some delightful days at a little French 


lived on the other half 
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URS SPOFFORD was a woman of sin- 

tlar rm, tal nder th beautifu 
hed face and delicate coloring. She seemed 
} everyvibin (Pat a poet § mld be" 


hotel. I was then making fifteen dollars.a 
week. | had transportation over the rail- 
roads and sixty dollars in cash for my wed= 
ding journey, and | was amazed that our 
week on the road took it all. Indeed, | was 
so prudent about that sixty dollars that Mrs 
McClure began to remember with apprehen- 
sion. a certain cautious professor at Knox 
College who had kept an itemized account 
of the expenses ol his wedding trip 

We began to keep house in a little frame 
house in Wendell Street, Cambridge, where 
there were lots of ripe grapes in the back 
yard, | remember. Mrs. McClure had saved 
up three hundred dollars from her teaching, 
and with this she furnished the house. Our 
rent took just half of my salary, and we lived 
on the other half. Everything was going well 


| Go to New York and Apply for Work 
m the °° Century Magazine’’ 


About this time Colonel Pope decided to 
buy the magazine called Outing and combine 


it with the Wheelman, making Mr. W. B. 
Howland, the owner of Outing,— afterward the 
publisher of the Outlook,— business manager 
of the new magazine. Mr. Howland and | 
were to have equal authority in editorial and 
business matters. 

| felt at once that this combination would 
not work out well for me, and that | could 
not edit a magazine where | shared. the au- 
thority and responsibility with another man. 
Mrs. McClure and | went over to New York 
to apply for work on the Century. Mr. Ros- 
well Smith, owner of the Century, was then 
the foremost figure in the magazine world. 
| had made the acquaintance of the Century 
people when | bought the plates of the bicy- 
cling article which we republished in the 
first number o° the Wheelman, and had since 
that time often met Mr. Chichester, the 
business manager of the Century. A connec- 
tion with the Century Magazine was the ut- 
termost limit of my ambition. 

Mr. Smith gave my wife and me a cordial 
welcome, and talked to us as if he were an 
old friend. He encouraged us to tell him all 
about our affairs and promised to give us the 
best counsel he could. After we returned to 
Boston | received a letter from Mr. Smith 
strongly advising me to go into the De Vinne 
printing house and work my way up in that 
profession. The De Vinne Press was one of 
the best, if not the best, printing houses in 
the world, and Mr. Smith said he could get 
me a position with Mr. De Vinne. He added 
that, if we needed money for the move to 
New York, | could draw on him to the ex- 
tent of a thousand dollars. 

So, three months after our marriage, Mrs. 
MéClure and | left our first home in Cam- 
bridge and went to New York. We shipped 
our household goods, and we went down on a 
boat of the Fall River Line. It was late in 
December, and as we passed under Brooklyn 
Bridge on the morning of our arrival the 
clouds were heavy in the sky. By the 
time we landed the rain was falling in tor- 
rents and the lights were burning in all the 
downtown business houses. We had been 
directed to a miserable little boarding-house 
near Warren Street, where we were wretch- 
edly uncomfortable for a few days. We 
soon found more comfortable quarters in a 
lodging-house at 141 West Fifteenth Street, 
where we had the parlor floor and the use of 
the kitchen. 

Mr. Smith had got me a place in the 
De Vinne printing house at twenty-five dol- 
lars a week, and he gave Mrs. McClure a posi- 
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tion at fifteen dollars a week on the Century 
Dictionary, which was then in the course of 
preparation. She went to her work every 
day as regularly as | went to mine. Her 
work was to read American authors and 
select sentences illustrating the usage of cer- 
tain words for quotation in the Dictionary. 
My work at De Vinne’s was reading proof 
and measuring up what the compositors had 
set. The hardest thing about it was that it 
kept me on my feet all day, and I was still 
weak from my illness of the winter before. 
I felt exactly like a rubber ball that has been 
burned and lost all its spring. The hours 
were long; | had to be at the composing- 
rooms every morning’at seven o'clock, and | 
had only half an hour for lunch. | used to 
sleep until the last possible moment in the 
morning, then throw on my clothes, put some 
rolls and raisins in my pocket, take the elevated 
at Fourteenth Street, and get down to Mur- 
ray Street perhaps five minutes late, perhaps 
fifteen. We were timed as we went in and 
our tardiness was taken out of 
our pay. Mrs. McClure and | P 
both worked until six o'clock at 
night, and then went home dead 
tired, and cooked our dinner and 
washed the dishes. Sunday was 
the only day when we ever saw 
each other by daylight. 

From the first day I entered 
the De Vinne Press | knew that 
I did not want to become a 
printer. Everything about the 
work was distasteful to me. | 
remember one job | had was to 
prepare a catalogue for a loan 
exhibition of paintings in Brook- 
lyn. | had to go around to 
the offices of a lot of rich men, 
bankers and manufacturers, who 
were lending pictures, to get my 
information. They sometimes 
kept me waiting for hours and 
then sent out word that | would 
have to come again when they 
were not so busy. I! saw that it 
would take years to work up in 
the printing business. | was 
entered on the pay-roll as an 
expert printer,— which I| was not, 
-and the wages of an expert 
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see no future, but, on the other hand, it 
seemed as if | must see the job through. 
In the half hour | had for my lunch, | used 
to go out to the City Hall Square, and look 
up in desperation at the sky and buildings, 
like a man in prison trying to find a way of 
escape. 

I never spoke of my wretchedness to any 
one, but Mr. De Vinne was a kind man as 
well as a great expert, and he must have 
seen that | was not happy. When | had 
been with him for four months, he told me 
that | had better go up to the Century 
office and talk with Mr. Smith, intimating 
that they would be able to use me there. 
| had a talk with Mr. Smith and he took 
me on. Thus began my connection with 
the Century Company. Mr. William Ells- 
worth, the secretary of the company, was 
away on his vacation, and I was given 
some of his work to do. The work that 
interested me most was writing announce- 
ments of the future numbers of the maga- 








printer were then eighteen dollars 
a week. To give me a chance, 
Mr. De Vinne paid me seven 
dollars every Saturday night 
out of his own pocket. I! could 
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zine Sut, on the whole, | did not get on 
much better with my work in the Century 
office than | had at De Vinne’s. 

My wife had given up her work on the 
Dictionary some months before, and we had 
moved to East Orange, New Jersey, where 
in July my daughter Eleanor was born. | 
had arranged to take my two weeks’ vacation 
then, so that | could be with Mrs. McClure 
and the baby. During those two weeks, for 
the first time since | came to New York, | 
began to recover myself, to get back my 
mind and to have ideas. During the six 
months of my imprisonment in office routine 
| had been like another man, a wholly differ- 
ent creature. As soon as | got away from 
office work, my powers of invention seemed 
to return to me. One evening in East 
Orange, | sat down and in a few hours 
invented the newspaper syndicate service 
which | afterward put through. [| saw it, in 
all its ramifications, as completely as | ever 
did afterward, and | don’t think | ever added 
anything to my first conception 

To be sure, the thing was in the air at that 
time: somebody had to invent it The 
New York Sum had made a tentative experi- 
ment in that direction. Mr. Dana had ar- 
ranged with a number of authors, among 
whom were Mr. Howells, Henry James, and 
Bret Harte, to sell him short stories which 
would appear in the Sunday Sun, and on the 
same day would be printed in Sunday papers 
in Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, etc. 
The Boston Globe had also sold a serial in 
this way 

In reading over the files of St. Nicholas for 
the Century Company to prepare for them 
a’ ‘Boys’ Book of Sports,’’ | had noticed a 
great many articles and stories which | 
thought ought to be syndicated in all the 
country newspapers throughout the land, to 
supply good reading matter for the country 
boys and girls. 1! had studied the files of the 
Century carefully in preparing my announce- 
ments, and | knew who was writing then and 
what they wrote | did not see why the 
Century Company should not conduct’a 
syndicate business, selling new stories by 
their authors and old material from the files 
of St. Nicholas to newspapers. During my 
vacation | worked out a complete plan of 
such a syndicate service, covering eighteen 
large pages, and when | went back to 
work | submitted this prospectus to Mr. 
Frank H. Scott, afterward president of the 


company 
Mr. Scott gave my prospectus his friendly 


consideration and said he would lay it before 
Roswell Smith. An hour or two after Mr. 
Smith called me in, and said he didn’t think 
| would ever get very far working for the 
Century Company; that I did not seem to 
be fitted to work to advantage in the offices 
of a big concern; that he felt the best thing 
for me to do would be to go out and try to 
found a little business of my own. My sal- 
ary would be paid until the first of October, 
and | could have the month of September to 
look around. If | found nothing, Mr. Smith 
said, | could come back and work with them 
that winter. This was certainly a generous 
proposition. 

| was fortunate in My three employers. 
The only men I ever worked for — Colonel 
Pope, Mr. De Vinne, and Roswell Smith 
were all remarkable men, each a master in 
his own line. Colonel Pope, while a boy in 
the army, had carried on his studies by the 
camp-fire, made a fortune in business within 
a few years after he came back from the war, 
and by the time he was thirty-nine had 
founded one of the great manufacturing con- 
cerns in America. Mr. De Vinne was then, 
and is to-day, one of the world’s foremost 
experts, a wide scholar as well as a great 
printer. Mr. Smith was then the preémi- 
nent magazine publisher of America. I nci- 
dentally these men had made fortunes, but 
they had also made great names. They 
were all men who could inspire a young man, 
who valued ideas above the price they 
brought in the market, and who were not 
ashamed to have ideals. 

The more | thought about the syndicate 
idea, the more | believed init. It became an 
obsession with me. Again | was a man of 
one idea, as | had been when | was deter- 
mined to get an education, as | had been 
when | was determined to get my wife. 
Every one with whom I discussed the idea 
manifested a great indifference. 


The Launching of My New Venture 


If | were going to launch a new venture, 
I had, of course, to have a New York ad- 
dress. In October we moved in from East 
Orange and took a flat at 114 East Fifty- 
third Street. When we paid the month’s 
rent in advance, twenty-three dollars, it left 
us almost penniless. We had four rooms, 
two with sun, facing on the south, and two 
facing on a very clean court behind the 
Steinway piano manufactory. We had two 
sleeping-rooms, a kitchen, and one other 
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room which was my office as well as our 
sitting-room and dining-room. | got a large 
old-fashioned desk and put it between the 
two windows in that room. I went down- 
town and bought white paper in bulk, hav- 
ing it cut up into the sizes wanted for letter 
paper. It was months before I had any 
printed stationery. | had always liked the 
purple ink which the Century Company then 
used for business correspondence,— this was 
before the general use of typewriting ma- 
chines,— so | laid in a supply of purple ink. 
Then I sat down and began to write letters to 
authors and editors, explaining to them my 
syndicate schenie. 

From the authors | got immediate and 
enthusiastic replies. They would be de- 
lighted to be syndicated, would be delighted 
to write for me. But the editors were much 
more cool in their replies. It was then | 
learned that the selling end of any business 
is the difficult end. 

My plan, briefly, was this: I could get a 
short story from any of the best story- 
writers then for $150. I figured that | ought 
to be able to sell that story to 100 news- 
papers throughout the country, at $5 each. 
News was syndicated in this way, and I did 
not see why fiction should not be. 

| launched the syndicate November 16, 1884. 
The first thing | syndicated was a two-part 
story 
by H. H. “I HAD never been on a bi- 
Boyesen. cycle in my life, but 1 was in 
1 had _ the predicament of the dogthat 
agreed had to climb atree. Ina cou- 
to pay ple of hours I had learned 
Boyesen to ride a wheel myself and 
$250 for was teaching other people” 
it, and al- 
though some of 
the newspapers 
in large cities 
paid as high 
as $20 for the 
right to printit, 
my returns on 
the story aggre- 
gated $50 less 
than the story 
cost me. This 
was a serious 
situation, as 
I was not only 
$50 behind, but 
I had no money 
to live on. 
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I went down to the Century office and 
borrowed $5 from a young man | had worked 
with there,— it must be remembered that I 
knew almost no one in New York,— and 
with this $5 | went to Philadelphia. There 
1 sold two stories, the one by Boyesen and 
another by “J. S. of Dale,” for $45 to Phila- 
delphia papers. | borrowed some money 
from a relative there, and went on to Wash- 
ington, where | also sold my stories, then 
home. As soon as | got back to New York, 
I went to Boston. There Mr. Howland, of 
Outing, got me a pass to Albany. Because 
of some limitation to my pass | had to stay 
overnight in North Adams, and | got the 
editor of the little paper there to agree to 
take my syndicate service of one short story 
a week for $1.50 a week. At Albany I sold 
the service for $5 a week. 

When | got back to New York | found 
letters from several important newspapers, 
such as the St. Paul Pioneer Press and the 
San Francisco Argonaut,— which | had writ- 
ten to but had not heard -from before,— 
agreeing to take the service at $8 a week. 
Then | realized that | was started. I paid 
Boyesen part of what | owed him, and lived 
on the rest, paying him a little more, as | 
could. Week after week and month after 
month | fell short in this way, and got 
deeper and deeper into debt. | got along 
by paying my 
authors $10 or 
$20 on account. 
| paid out a 
little less than 
I collected, and 
my actual work- 
ing capital was 
the money | 
owed authors. | 
made no secret 
of this, and the 
men who wrote 
for me were 
usually willing 
to wait for their 
money, as they 
realized that my 
syndicate was a 
new source of 
revenue which 
might eventu- 
ally become 
very profitable 
to them. And 
it did. 
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ANTHONY THE ABSOLUTE 


A Romantic Story of the China Coast 


By SAMUEL MERWIN 





Eckhart, a 
scientist, has come to China 
in order to phonographic records of 
music for his great study of Oriental 
tone-sense. On board ship he becomes acquainted 
with Archibald Crocker, a man with a certain 
attractive simplicity of nature, but with an un- 
governed will and the easy morals of a conventional 
man of the world. Crocker is evidently laboring 
under deep mental distress, and he finally con- 
fides to Anthony that his wife Héloise, a musician 
who had been studying in Paris, has eloped with 
i man of his acquaintance, and that the two have 
come to the China Coast It is his intention to 
find them and to kill them In a shabby hotel 
in Peking Anthony encounters the runaway wife 
She is alone, and occupies the room next door to 
his. One afternoon he hears her singing. He is 
startled by the recognition of a remarkable gift 
which she the sense of absolute pitch 


Beeun in November.—Anthony 
young American 
collect 


(Chinese 


possesses 


This gift could be used to such invaluable purpose 
in his scientific work that he introduces himself, 
and implores her assistance in making his records 
Becoming interested in his project, Héloise throws 
herself into the work. The two are almost con- 
stantly together, and Anthony produces ten 
perfect records Meanwhile, however, Héloise’s 
situation has been growing unendurable. Her 
position in the hotel has become compromising; 
she is persecuted with attentions from an undesir- 
able source; her money is exhausted; and news 
comes that Crocker is in Peking. Unwilling to 
apply for help to Anthony, who has fallen in love 
with her, she one night takes morphine; but, 
as she takes an overdose, the poison proves in- 
effectual Anthony, discovering what she has 
done, comes to her assistance. They reach an 
understanding; and Anthony starts out to find 
Crocker at his hotel and to arrange some sort 
of peaceable settlement with him 





{pril 14th (continued) 
ROCKER opened his door at my 
knock He was half dressed, with 


a quilted gown drawn about his 
big frame 
He gripped my hand. I permitted this, 


which was perhaps an odd thing to do; 


but it came about so easily and swiftly 
that | could not think how to prevent it 
without appearing merely childish 


Then | went on into the room, and stood, 
with sense of inner tension, while he 
drew an chair to the table and with 
a paper-cutter pried open a box of cigars 
even in the fortnight 
since our parting in the railway station at 
Yokohama. He ts putting on weight pretty 
and his face distinctly exhibits 
drink. It was pale this 


eve-balls 


some 


eas\ 


He has changed, 


rapidly, 
the ravages of 
morning. His 
with red veins, and there was an incipient 
His hands were un- 


were Cc rissc re yssed 


puffiness under them 


steady, too; I noted that fact when he 
opened the cigars 
| observed, too, that he was more ner- 


vous. He moved with a jerky abruptness. 
And when he glanced up at me, it was sud- 


denly, with a perceptible start, as if I had 


&8 


spoken sharply, though in reality I had not 
spoken at all. It made me think of the tor- 
turing confusion of moods that was racking 
his nervous system, and of the merciless 
(because ungoverned) voices of unrest that 
were so evidently whispering every moment 
at his inner ear. A few days ago | would 
not have observed his condition with any 
sympathetic understanding; but now I can 
only shake my head in a sort of 
wonder at the mysterious strength of these 
forces that drive men and women together, 
and apart, and that linger, even after a 
mismating and a subsequent separation, to 
stir and bewilder the spirit. Yes, I can, 
in a way, feel with Crocker now. To live 
with memories of magical hours passed with a 
woman one has since lost — elusive, poignant 
memories, that come in the still hours of 
night to triumph over the brutal facts of the 
day that is gone and the day that is to come 

-this is the stuff of tragedy. 

It was the inner man that dwelt on these 
stirring things. The outer me was declining 
a cigar and taking the easy chair, and for a 
moment letting my eyes wander about the 
room. It was going to be pretty difficult 


sad 
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to broach the subject. I could see that. 
Yet it had somehow to be done. 

There was a bottle half full of whisky on 
the table, and glasses. Evidently the em- 
bargo had been raised. | could not help 
staring at that bottle for amoment. And, 
though he did not raise his eyes, | felt that 
Crocker knew what was in my thoughts. 

His suit-case, with the cover thrown 
back, rested on a chair by the wall. The 
contents were rumpled about; but among 
them, right on top, | saw a knife-handle of 
stag-horn and silver projecting from a long 
sheath of leather with a silver tip. 

He caught me looking at it, sprang up,— 
with an abruptness that made me jump,— 
and slammed down the cover of the suit- 
case. Then he came back to the sofa, with 
a short laugh that was plainly designed 
to cover inner embarrassment, and poured 
out a good three fingers of the whisky. 
He drank it neat. 

“Have some?” he said, 

I shook my head. 

“It settles my stomach,” he continued, 
with an air of apology. “I haven’t been at 
all well lately.” 

| watched him while he poured out another 
and tossed it down. 

He lighted a cigar. 

“Where you stopping?” he _ asked. 
“Haven't seen you around here, have I?” 

| shook my head. 

“There’s another hotel here, then?” said 
he — and his eyes narrowed craftily. 

“Oh, yes,” | replied; “two or three. 

Then | hesitated. But, after all, why 
evade the man? I had come to his room 
with precisely the opposite intent. So, 
with a nervous abruptness not unlike his 
own, | gave him the name of my hptel-— 
and Héloise’s. And at the same time | 
watched him closely to see if it conveyed 
anything to him. 

Plainly it didn’t. He merely blew out a 
long spear of smoke, followed it for a moment 
with his eyes, and then glanced down at the 
cigar that he was turning slowly round and 
round between his fingers. 

But he could not sit quietly for any 
length of time. He got up again, with that 
same jerky abruptness, and, muttering 
something about the room being close, 
strode to the window and threw it open. 
He knew that he was acting rather uncivilly, 
for he turned to me then and said, with a 
fairly good imitation of a casual manner: 
“Mind a little air?” 


“Not at all,” I replied. It was depressing 
to be talking thus about nothing, knowing 
so well what was in his heart and what was 
in mine. But I only mumbled the stereo- 
typed phrase, “Not at all.” 

He took another drink. Then he drummed 
on the table with the fingers of one hand. 
If there is one thing above another that | 
abominate, it is that kind of idle drumming. 
He made it worse by whistling softly be- 
tween his teeth a crude song of the streets. 
Nervously self-centered as he was, my dis- 
comfort quite escaped him, of course. What 
stopped his whistling and drumming ap- 
peared to be a sudden thought that came 
to him with the tune. 

He looked down at me. His eyes nar- 
rowed again. He opened his mouth, then 
abruptly closed it on the words that were 
so close to utterance. 

When he did speak, | felt certain that his 
question was not the one he had meant at 
first to ask. 

“How’s the phonograph business?” he 
said — and tried to smile. 

“It’s all right,” I replied shortly. 

“What sort of place is that hotel of 
yours?” he inquired, after a little. 

“Middling. Not so good as this.” 

“Near by?” 

“Not far.” 

“| suppose any rickshawman 
know the way,” he mused. 

He fell silent again. Then, finally, he put 
the question that was on his mind, not look- 
ing at me, trying to speak casually; but 
his voice was not quite steady, and | could 
see the cigar shake in his hand: 

“Have you happened to see a woman over 
there — young, good-looking, rather slender, 
blue eyes? Couldn't say what name she'd 
be using.” 

In a flash | knew this was my opening. 
And on a great wave of relief — for we had to 
come to the issue —I leaned back in my 
chair and said: 

“There is such a woman there. 
using the name of Crocker,” 
watched him. 

| had never seen a man’s face go so blank. 
His jaw dropped — literally; and his eyes 
were wide. 

| found myself returning his gaze, and 
nodding rather emphatically. | kept on 
nodding. 

Then | said, holding his eyes with mine: 

“See here, Crocker, | know all about that. 
You told me yourself. Have you forgotten?” 
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Slowly the recollection came to him. 
“Oh, yes,” he replied — “at Yokohama.” 

“And you told Sir Robert at Nagasaki. 
Have you forgotten that?” 

This seemed to sting him. “How do you 
know | did?” he asked sharply. 

“He told me. We talked you over. | 
asked him about the legal possibility of 
placing you under some sort of restraint.” 

Curiously, this didn’t anger him. He 
merely looked puzzled. 

“I don’t get you, 
“What have you to do with my affairs? 

“At this moment — everything,” | an- 
swered. 

Crocker waited as iong as he could for me 
to go on, keeping himself busy with his 
cigar. Once | thought | detected a furtive 
expression on his face, as if he dreaded what 
was to come. 

The man was conscious of his own inner 
weakness, of course. He must have been. 
Perhaps he remembered telling me of his 
solemn resolution to give up liquor. Even 
as this thought occurred to me, he reached 
out and again tipped that convenient bottle. 
It seemed to me that there was an extra set 
to his chin as he did this, a slightly over- 
emphasized casualness that bordered on 
bravado. 

Then he sprang to his feet and moved 
about the room behind me. 

As for myself, | was cool enough. And, 
once | could hit on the proper beginning 
to the talk, | felt pretty sure that | could 
handle the situation. It is evident to me 
now that the plan | arrived at last nigitt. 
there in Héloise’s room, had cleared the air 
for me. For | knew — deep, deep in my 
heart | knew — that I| stood ready to give 
Héloise up. 

I heard a rustling behind me. I turned. 
Crocker had thrown aside his lounging robe 
and was getting into his street clothes. 
While | sat there watching him, he put 
on his waistcoat and coat. He put on his 
hat, pushing it back on his head. Then 
he busied himself transferring his pocket- 
book, a handful of small change, some 
papers, and a key-ring from the pockets 
of another suit that hung from a hook on 
the closet door. : 

I got up, and stood there, by the table. 

“Tell you what, old man,” said he, rather 
apologetically, “I’m all out of sorts. Guess 
I need the outside air. You don’t mind, do 
your” 

“Yes,” I replied, with a ring in my voice 


Eckhart,”’ said he. 


” 


surprising even to myself. “| 
do mind. I’ve got something to say to you.” 

“Don’t talk about that,” said he, and 
walked to the open window, with his hands 
thrust deep into his pockets. 

“But | will talk about it, Crocker! It 
is what | came here to talk about. And | 
propose to make you talk about it, also.” 

He offered no reply; just stood there, 
Staring out of the window. I went on. 
| don’t know now where the words were 
coming from that rushed so unexpectedly 
to my lips; but I knew, as I uttered them, 
that before either of us should leave that room 
he would be taking me seriously. 

“There is a woman over yonder, in the 
Hotel de Chine,” I said. “From your own 
confession to me, you have followed her here 
to kill her. There is nobody but me to talk 
to you, but you are not going to dispose of 
me so easily. This thing is going to be settled. 
It is going to be settled to-day — and with- 
out any killing. We are not living in that 
sort of an age, Crocker. Not quite.” 

“What do you mean— settled?” he 
muttered, without turning. 

“Settled. Just that. And there won't 
be any murder. You and I are going to 
arrange terms of separation between Héloise | 
and yourself. Then you are going home. 
You will leave this city before night. You 
may go either way — Tientsin or Hankow; it 
isthe sametome. But you’ve got togo.... 
Will you please sit down here and try to 
discuss this thing like a rational man?” 

Now he did turn. 

“TI suppose you think you can talk to me 
like this!”’ he said, with something of a sneer. 

“| think just that,” I replied. “Sit down, 
please. We shall see if I can drive a little 
sense into that fuddled mind of yours.” 

I stood there, waiting. He did not move, 
except, it seemed to me, to square his 
shoulders. And there was the same set 
to his chin that I had noted a few mo- 
ments earlier, when he was drinking. 

“I’m standing a good deal from you, 
Eckhart,” he said. “But, after all, I’ve 
got nothing against you. You can’t be 
expected to understand these things.”” This 
evidently struck him as a happy idea, and 
he repeated it: “You can’t be expected to 
understand these things.” 

Suddenly he frowned. “How'd you know 
her name was Héloise?”’ he asked. 

“How did | know?” I repeated. “I will 
tell you how. I will tell you much that 
you yourself do not understand.” 
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My voice was rising. I had to struggle 
to control myself. But I knew that | must, 
for it was not myself | was fighting for. 

“We will not waste words, you and I. 
We are past that, Crocker — far past it, if 
you only knew. I! have seen” — the words 
“your wife” had come to my tongue, but | 
could not say them; it was a profanation 
even to think of that fine woman as “his” — 
“| have seen Héloise. | have come to know 
her. I have seen how sad she is, and what a 
struggle she has been making to begin doing 


“ PERHAPS HE REMEMBERED telling me of bis solemn resolution to give up liquor. 





something with her life. For she has been 
alone, Crocker ——” 

“Alone?” 

“Yes. She did not stay with that other 
man. She could not.” I fought back the 
emotion that was breaking into my voice. 
“IT know you both now, Crocker — pretty 
well. And, knowing you both, 1 can see 
that she could never, never be happy with 
aman like you! She has ability, she has 
spirit, she has what they call temperament. 
She is an artist. And do you not know, 
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this thought occurred to me, he reached out and tipped that convenient bottle” 
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man, that the artist must always be strug- 
gling toward expression, that his whole 
life is nothing but that struggling? You 
can not make a domestic drudge of such 
a woman. Of some women — yes; but 
not of the artist. You tried to do just that. 
You chose the woman who was beautiful to 
your eyes, and whose spirit made her most 
desirable, and then you tried to crush that 
spirit. I have no doubt she tried to submit, 
that she fought her own finest qualities, for 
years, in the hopeless effort to make of 
herself what you demanded. And then she 
broke,— all helpless, all dependent on you 
as she was,— and risked everything to get 
away from you, because it was worse than 
death to her to be with you. And now 
you hound her around the world, like the 
savage beast that you are. . . . Good God, 
man! Can’t vou see that she was right to 
leave you? Can’t you see that it was the 
finest, bravest thing she could have done?” 

I stood, strung up, all blazing with the 
fire that was in me. I knew I had broken 
bounds. | thought that now, surely, he 
would turn on me and fight me. But, in- 


stead of anger on his face, as | stared into 
it | saw only bewilderment. 


“Good Lord!” he said. “You're talking 
as if you were in love with her yourself.” 

I nodded at him, breathless and deeply 
solemn. “I am,” I said. “I love Héloise, 
and | shall love her with all my heart until 
I die.” 

Perhaps | was guilty of a tactical blunder 
in giving him this information. He was so 
evidently not himself that he should have 
been handled with tact, and not further con- 
fused. As it stood, | had laid the train of a 
profounder confusion than | could possibly 
have foreseen. But I had to say it. 

He was still groping to comprehend this 
amazing thought. 

“| don’t get you,” he said. He was not 
looking at me now, and seemed to be talking 
more to himself than tome. “You haven't 
known her—it’s only a few days =i 

“It is nearly two weeks.” 

“But you don’t mean” — he fell to walk- 
ing about the room, and | followed him with 
my eyes — “you don’t mean to say * 

He stopped short, and pondered. Then he 
turned toward me; and it seemed to me he 
appeared more like his normal self than at 
any time since | had entered the room. 

“So you're talking for yourself,” he ob- 
served coldly. 

“No,” I replied; “1 am not.” 


” 


“But you tell me you love her —— 

“That does not stand in the way of my 
doing precisely what | insist that you shall 
do — give her up.” 

“That’s easy to say, Eckhart.” 

“It is not easy to do, Crocker. But 
Héloise must go to Europe and take up her 
study. Her gifts, her hopes, all lead her 
straight toward opera. Neither you nor | 
have the right to stop her. It is the instinct 
for expression, nothing else. You have fol- 
lowed that instinct freely ‘in your own life 
and work. I have followed it freely in mine. 
Now let her do the same. Work — the sort 
of work that will give scope to his own 
peculiar sort of energy — is what every hu- 
man being needs. It is, above all, what 
Héloise needs. It will be her salvation, if 
anything will. Can’t you get that into 
your head? She doesn’t need any applica- 
tion of the punitive frenzy that we men call 
justice. She doesn’t need the easy mor- 
alizing of men like you—and me. She 
needs work! As regards my giving her up — 
she goes to Paris; I stay here in China for at 
least two years. If you can think of any 
way in which I can put more miles than that 
between us, tell me, and I'll promptly give 
up my plans and doit.” And I snapped my - 
fingers. 

Some of my phrases were over his head, 
I suppose; but-he came back at me with a 
good deal of vigor, ignoring my intense 
mood. 

“You tell me you love her,” he said, “and 
you talk about giving her up. You don’t 
mean to say that you think she is in love 
with you?”’ 

This sobered me — suddenly. | felt my 
eyes drop and the hot color coming back 
into my face. 

The talk was turning on me in a way | 
had not precisely foreseen. But, after all, 
it was only fair. Certainly | had shown no 
hesitation at exposing his hurt places. 

I shook my head. 

“I should hope not!” he muttered. 

| paid no heed tohim. The thing now was 
to get the truth out and have it over with. 

“There have been one or two moments 
when | dared think she was beginning to love 
me,” I went on. “But I was reasoning 
from my hopes. She was alone. She was 
destitute — desperate. There was no one 
she could turn to, except myself. She 
knew that I had come to love her. And, 
hurt and crushed as she was — with all the 
gratitude that the biggest heart | have ever 
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“Her mouth twisted into the faintest of smiles. 
‘Yes,’ she said. ‘We will make 
the scales’ ” 


known could— But what is the good of 
this! What fault there has been, is mine. 
She is a buoyant, vital thing, an artist, all 
spirit and fire. Even in her suffering | can 
see that. There have been glimpses, when 
we were working and she could forget for a 
moment. I am a quiet man, a man of the 
study, a narrow man.” 

“Yes, you are narrow,” he put in. 

“She must have variety. She must have 
stirring moments, strong reactions. She 
could not possibly be happy with me. And 
as for you, Crocker —well, we know about 
that. You are quite impossible. You 


thought you could possess her. Finding 
that you couldn’t, you would kill her.” 

He winced. I was glad to see it. -I must 
make him wince —I! must show him that 
he was not only a brute, but an absurd one. 

He went over to the bureau and rum- 
maged nervously in the top drawer. | 
could see, in the mirror, that his face was 
working, in the way it has when he is deeply 
stirred. Then, after a moment of hesitation, 
he came back to the table and, with a fair 
assumption of an offhand manner, reached 
for the whisky bottle. 

I snatched it away from him, sprang to the 
window, and threw it out, hard. I heard 
it break on the pavement below. 

Then | turned and faced him, wondering, 
with a swift uprush of excitement, what 
he would do. | had taken him quite by 
surprise, which was a point for me. His 
great strength had not enabled him to keep 
that bottle. 

His first expression was a sort of hurt be- 
wilderment. He took a step toward me, 
but without any particular evidence of anger 
— more as if he meant to protest. Next he 
turned, slowly and heavily, in the direction of 
the bell. But I had my back against it 
before he reached the middle of the room. 

For a moment he just stood there, trying 
to think. Then, abruptly, he turned back, 
dropped on the sofa, and buried his face in 
his hands. 

I came across the room as far as the table, 
and stood over him until he lifted his head. 
He was evidently fighting to keep from 
going to pieces. And his pride was not yet 
wholly gone, for he said: 

“See here, Eckhart, I’m not feeling well at 
all. Just let me ring for a drink, and I'll 
talk with you. | will—I’ll talk. This 
thing has driven me wild, I guess. But 
you're right enough. Just push the bell, 
will you? The thing has got to be 
settled. We'll settle it, you and I. If you 
think there’s really any show for her, on her 
own, I'll be reasonable. It’s been the 
thought of that fellow — of other men — oh, 
God!” His face dropped again on his hands. 

It was at this point that | began to feel 
discouraged over the prospect of arriving 
at any real settlement of the business. The 
man could not be counted on to remain in 
the same state of mind for two consecutive 
hours. I told him, in good round language, 
that he could not have another drop of 
whisky; and he exhibited self-respect enough 
(for the moment) to stop his whining. 
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Then, for a little while, I just sat on the 
edge of the table and looked at him. This 
was Héloise’s husband. My spirit revolted 
at the thought. 

“Come, out with it,” | heard him saying. 
“What’s your proposition?” 

I had tothink quickly. For this, after all, 
was the opportunity | had been so desper- 
ately seeking. I must talk straight. 

“You are to let her have a divorce. If 
I know her at all, she will not accept ali- 
mony ——”’ 

“Stuff!” said he. “Did you ever see 
anybody that wouldn’t take money?” 

They were as far apart as that, those two. 
I pushed right on: “But she will have to 
accept something. A.lump sum, say, on the 
ground that you have held back her training 
and limited her immediate earning capacity. 
I think, if that point is made very clear to 
her, she will be reasonable about accepting 
enough to carry ner through her two or 
three years of study and the getting up of a 
repertoire. | would not ask her to agree to 
more than that. Not from you.” 

There, that was plain talk enough, surely, 
even for Crocker! 

He took it pretty calmly. In fact, | am 
not sure that it wasn’t something of a relief 
to his hard head to get down to what he 
would call “brass tacks”. — meaning money 
and the traffic in money. 

“That’s your proposition?” he said. 

“That’s my proposition.” 

“And when do you want an answer?” 

| must admit that he surprised me here. 
“Why,” I replied — “now. On the spot.” 

He shook his head. 

“No,” said he. “ You are asking me to agree 
to a plan that would change my whole life.” 

“For the better!” I interrupted eagerly. 

“Perhaps,” said he. “Do you think | 
have traveled from New York to Peking 
for the purpose of changing my mind in 
one minute, because you ask me to?” 

He had stiffened up, as he sat there, and 
was talking, all of a sudden, quite like a 
responsible. business man. Whether this 
change was merely a momentary outcrop- 
ping of self-respect, or whether there was 
man enough in him to bring that drink- 
fuddled brain so swiftly under control, | 
could not imagine. 

“What else can you do?” | asked, as 
quietly and reasonably as I could manage. 
“At this moment you seem more like your 
real self, Crocker, than at any other time 
since | came in here —— ” 


“1’m myself, all right,” he broke in gruffly. 
“Never you mind about that. Let me hear 
your arguments.” 

“You can’t sit here, and look me in 
the eye, and tell me that you seriously con- 
sider carrying out the insane purpose that 
brought you here. You can’t, man!” 

“Cut out that talk!” he cried angrily. 
“Stick to your own side of it.” 

“There is no other side of it, Crocker. 
You’re not going to kill her. She'll never 
go back to you. Your only possible course 
is to give her up. And my guess is that 
you'll show yourself a reasonably good 
sport.” 

This touched him. At last I had hit on a 
phrase that he could understand. 

“Never mind that, either,” he growled. 

I stood up, and looked at him. It seemed 
to me that I had him. Certainly he was 
avoiding my eyes. 

He jerked out his watch, and stared at it, 
turning the stem around and around between 
his fingers. 

“It’s eleven-fifteen,”” he said, then slowly 
let the watch drop back in his pocket. “I'll 
give you my answer at two,” he added. 

For a mement | did not know what to 
say to this. 

“What’s the matter?” 
rough voice. 


he said, in that 
It was such a voice, | im- 
agired, as he would employ with business 


subordinates. ‘‘What’s the matter? Isn’t 


Standing motionless, be brought out 


bis knife”’ 
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that reasonable? You've stated your propo- 
sition. I'll think it over and give you my 
answer after lunch. If | accept it, I'll 
pack up and leave Peking on the first 
train.” 

Still | hesitated. He just sat and smoked. 

“You know what’s the matter,” I replied 
finally. 1 decided to stick to my policy of 
talking in his own blunt way. ‘How do I 
know that you will be sober at twor” 

“I'll be sober,” said he. He thought this 
over, and added: “After all, Eckhart, | 
suppose you have a right to ask that ques- 
tion. I'll admit I’ve been making a fool 
of myself. I’ve been drunk ever since I 
got here.” 

“Yes,” said I; “I know it.” 

This disturbed him a little, but he went 
on: “I’m glad you threw that bottle out. 
It was what I needed to bring me to my 
senses. I’m all right now. You'll see. 
Tell you what I'll do—lI’ll take a cold 
bath. That always sets me up. Then I'll 
order up a lot of coffee with my lunch.” He 
got up, and stood over me. “There’s my 
assurance that you'll find me here, O. K., at 
two. I’m not acommon drunkard, Eckhart. 
You’re not a man of the world, and you 
don’t see these things quite as they are. 
I’ve been stewed, that’s all. I’m through. 
Now for the coldest bath they’ve got.”” He 
began stripping off his clothing. ‘‘Come 
right in at two. Don’t bother to send your 
name up.” 

For a moment | could only look up at him. 
| must admit that he was convincing. What 
he said was quite true — disordered as he 
had been, through passion and drink, he 
was not yet acommon drunkard. There was 
yet stuff in the man. Besides, if, as I was 
beginning to hope, he really meant to accept 
my plan, the less than three hours he asked 
for was a quite reasonable concession to his 
pride. 

| had to make the decision. I did make it. 

“All right,” | said; “I'll come at two.” 

He looked straight at me, and held out his 
hand. 

“You've helped me, | think,” he said, in a 
very decent spirit. Then he glanced down 
at his big hand, and added: “Better take 
it, Eckhart.” 

I took it. Then, stirred by doubts and 
hopes so extreme and so confused that | 
hardly knew what | was thinking, I went 
out. The*last | saw of him, then, he was 


throwing aside his underwear, and exposing 
a deep chest, with big muscles curving down 


over the shoulders, and smaller ridges of 
muscles in rows on either side. And on 
his face was that set look. 


| RAN up the stairs (at the Hédtel de 
Chine), and burst into my own room. Then 
I stopped short, and took off my hat. 

For there by the window stood Héloise. 
She wore a simple but very beautiful frock 
of her favorite color, blue. It made her 
look taller, and slimmer, and more exqui- 
sitely womanly. 

The room itself was changed. She had 
“picked up,” and given it what few cheerful 
touches she could. On the bureau, in the 
tooth-brush holder from my washstand, 
stood a spray of white cherry or pear blos- 
soms. I can’t imagine where she got them. 

On the bureau, also, in a neat little pile, 
were the pieces of my ten broken cylinders. 
She had gathered them all up and put them 
there. 

It was the first time she had ever tidied up 
my room like that. It touched me. I stood 
motionless for a moment, looking about. 

“Did you see him?” she asked, very low. 

“Yes,” said I, still looking about the room; 
“Il saw him. It is going to be all right, 
Héloise — all right. We are to meet again 
at two.” Then I waved my hand toward the 
white blossoms. ‘You have made it seem 
almost like a home.” 

“Oh —that!”’ she murmured. “It was 
hard to wait. I had to keep myself busy.” 
She said it very gently. And it thrilled me 
to realize that, whatever strange event might 
come to her and to me, we had at last arrived 
at a fine spirit of companionship. Just to 
think that she could do this friendly act, feel- 
ing in her heart that I would not misinterpret 
it or in some crude masculine way take 
advantage —I like that, even though | 
distinctly do not deserve it. 

But she was speaking, still in that low 
voice, but breathlessly, | thought: 

“How will it be ‘all right,’ Anthony? 
What do you mean? What have you done?”’ 

I drew my one comfortable chair to the 
window for her. She took it. Then I ex- 
plained to her, just as briefly as I could, that 
Crocker had agreed to consider setting her 
legally free, on condition that she go to Paris 
and work out her career independently of 
myself or any other man. 

She heard me out without a word, sitting 
there, her hands folded in her lap. 1! could 
not make out the expression of her face. It 
was grave, but composed. 
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When | had said it all, and had paused, 
looking anxiously at her, she asked: 

“How long have you known about him? 
Did be’’ — she indicated the room across the 
hall with a slight movement of her head — 
“tell your”’ 

| explained to her that | had been with 
Crocker on the ship and at Yokohama, and 
that he himself had talked to me of his 
difficulties. 

This surprised her, | could see; but she 
made no comment regarding it. Her next 
question was uttered with hesitation: 

“Was he — did he seem = 

| caught her drift. “To-day, you mean?” 

She nodded, with compressed lips. 

“He has been pretty bad. But I really 
think he is sobering up. When I left him, he 
seemed to have himself under control. And 
he gave me his word that he would be sober 
at two, when I go back.” 

She seemed to be musing, in a depressed 
fashion. Then she glanced up, met my eye, 
and tried to look brighter. “ The trouble with 
him is,” she said, “you can never be sure.”’ 

“IT know,” I replied; “but I couldn’t 
refuse to give him three hours — less than 
three hours. You see, dear, there is no pres- 
sure | could bring upon him. I! haven’t even 
the advantage of physical strength. And 
really, you know, when you come right down 
to it, my whole position was the weakest 
possible — I had absolutely no right to talk 
to him like that.”’ 

We fell silent again. 


* 
She had risen and 
moved across to the window, where she stood 
gazing out at the fresh green of the trees 


among the tile roofs. Finally she turned 
squarely around, and, leaning against the 
casement, gave me her hand. I saw then 
that there were tears in her eyes, and deep 
sorrow; but about her mouth were evidences 
of a strong determination that explained why 
the tears did not come. We looked at each 
other. 

“Tell me,” she said, “what becomes of 
you in this arrangement?” 

“Oh,” I replied, “I stay here and do my 
work. There is just one thing I am going 
to ask of you, Héloise. Will you help me 
make the scales again?”’ 

She looked surprised, | thought, and her 
mouth twisted into the faintest of smiles. 
Then she nodded. “Yes,” she said; “we 
will make the scales.” 

“If he goes back to America, then you 
must go to Paris, and | must stay here,” 
| repeated. 


“What if | should refuse to go to Paris? 
she said. 

“You will not do that,” | answered her. 
“For it is the condition on which he will set 
you free.”’ 

“Then what is to prevent my waiting for 
you there — one year, two years?” 

“You will be too busy to wait. You will 
be working, growing, changing — yes, you 
will change. You will not need me then. 
Your life must not stand still because of a 
man who loved you away out here in 
Peking’ — I said this as steadily as | could. 
“It must go on, and on, and on.” 

“Oh,” said she, “you think I would do 
that! You think I would change.”’ 

I nodded. “Life is change. And you are 
full of life. Sad as you have been, dear, | 
can see that. | am a narrow man. If you 
came to me, I would be weak enough to want 
you by me, in my home. I should want 
children. I should want you to be my wife, 
my helpmate, my 

“Well? . . . ” she breathed, with shining 
eyes. 

“No, Héloise. Whatever you may think 
now, | could never forget what | should be 
shutting you out from, and it would make 
me unhappy. Don’t you see, dear? You 
must follow your own genius. That is what 
| am trying to help you do.” And | added 
sadly: “It is the only way out for you, 
anyway, because it is the only course 
that he will agree to— if he should agree 
to anything.” 

“Oh, Anthony,” she said, “is all that true? 
Is it just the old conflict between one’s own 
personal life and the career that one is drawn 
to? Don’t you suppose | could give my life 
to helping you, and be happy in it — so 
happy that it would make you happy toor 
Thinking of those days that we spent work- 
ing together, it has seemed that way to me. 
Just to-day it has seemed so.”’ 

| shook my head. 

“You have a great gift in your voice, 
Héloise. It must be used. It must grow 
greater. There is nothing ahead of you, 
Héloise, but work — hard, hard work. And 
loneliness. That is the lot of the artist. But 
it will bring its compensations. And even 
the work itself is a great opportunity.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said; “I know that.” 

“And you must not weaken, dear. You have 
headed that way — you must go straight on, 
now. And | will live in your success.” 

“Does it really come down to that, An- 
thony?”’ 
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“It comes down to that. You've got to 
do it, anyway — you have no choice. | am 
only bringing up these reasons now because 
they may help you to think it out.” 

“Perhaps this is my real punishment,” 
she observed — “losing you just when | 
have found you.” And then the tears came 
to her eyes again. 

“Perhaps,” said |; “perhaps not. If so, 
it is a punishment for being alive, since, one 
way or another, every human being must 
face it. Every life has to be lived, you 
know, dear. It is hard to live a life — 
straight through to its end. It is still harder 
to fail to live it. . . . J And then, this applies 
to me as to you. There is no more reason 
that you should give up the proper direction 
of your life than there is that I should give 
up mine and follow you.” 

“Oh,” she said, with a little gasp, “I 
never thought of that!” 

“It is so, Héloise. We are both positive 
natures. We have each a life to live. Let 
us try to live them honestly and thoroughly. 
Perhaps, in doing that, each will one day 
make the other happy and proud.” 

We paused. And then Héloise, being a 
woman, turned swiftly back to the practical 
aspect of the problem. 

“But, Anthony,” she broke out, “you 
don’t for a minute suppose that | would let 
you undertake all that expense forme? You 
don’t really think | would accept it?” 

Now it*had to come — the money busi- 
ness, that | had shrunk from mentioning 
when | told her of my talk with Crocker. 

| hesitated, then blurted it out: 

“He must pay you a reasonable sum to 
cover that expense.” 

“Oh — Anthony!” Her eyes flashed fire. 
“| won't touch a cent of his money!” 

“But — but ——” 

“Not one cent!” 

Somehow, | felt very sordidly masculine as 
I stood there trying to explain. | gave her 
the reasons as | had thought them out — 
that it was mere justice to recompense her 
for the time he had forced her to lose. 

But my voice began to falter as | ran on 
with the jargon; for | saw that she was not 
listening. She had grown very white. Her 
breath was coming more quickly. And | 
saw her draw her under lip in a little way 
between her teeth. 

My voice trailed off into silence. For | 
suddenly knew that she was thinking of her 
own utter helplessness. And as the fact tor- 





tured her fine, free spirit, so also it tortured 


mine. I reached my hand toward hers; 
then, since she did not see, withdrew it. 
There could be no help for either of us in that 
contact — nothing but a deeper confusion. 
Then | turned and walked away across the 
room, and sat gloomily on the edge of the bed. 

We must have remained silent for several 
minutes. It seemed an hour to me, as | sat 
there, brooding, and struggling against the 
tendency to brood. 

Then | heard her step, and her voice; and 
looked up to find her standing over me. She 
was actually smiling — a resolute smile. 

“Forgive me, Anthony,” she said. And 
then, before | could exclaim at this, she 
added enthusiastically, like the girl she often 
seems: 

“‘Let’s make the new scales now!” 

For a moment | could only look at her, 
wondering at her astonishing buoyancy of 
spirit. Then, as she was herself carrying 
my phonograph to the table and adjusting 
the horn, | got up—still heavy and a 
thought bewildered — and brought a box of 
cylinders. 

While | was at this, she walked a few times 
to the window and back, swinging her arms 
freely, like a boy, and inhaling deep breaths. 
Her collar evidently confined her throat, for 
she tore it open with an unconscious vigor 
that displaced a hook and sent it flying 
against the window. She seemed not to 
notice this. She swung up on the balls of 
her feet and ran through a number of vocal 
exercises. It thrilled me to hear again that 
wonderful voice, with the firm resonance and 
the fine quality that always, to me, makes 
her seem something more than woman. 

“It’s a wonder | can bring the tones out 
at all,” she observed, half to herself. “I 
haven't sung a note for days.” 

Next she began running scales — very 
carefully and precisely, her eyebrows puck- 
ered into an intent frown. And | watched 
her white throat, and round chin, and deli- 
cately curving mouth. 

She caught me looking at her, and flashed 
a smile at me. Then, with her eyes on mine, 
she took in a quick, deep breath that filled 
her chest out solidly, and, full voice, broke 
into the old familiar waltz song from ““Romeo 
and Juliet.” 

| knew then that I had never really heard 
her sing before. She saw the surprise on 
my face, | know, for her eyes suddenly 
sparkled and swung away from mine and she 
flushed with pleasure; but she went right on 
with the song — sang it clear through, man- 
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“ ABRUPTLY she slipped to the floor, threw her arms across my knees, bid ber face 
on them, and sobbed”’ 


aging the lacelike coloratura work with per- 
fect ease and precision, unconsciously throw- 
ing her whole body into the glorious, swaying 
rhythm of the waltz, and letting out a volume 
of tone — of sheer, luscious tone, without a 


particle of “wood” in it — that filled the 
room, that would have filled the greatest 
opera house in the world, that throbbed 
about my ears and set my emotions vibrating 
in harmony with it and with the mood of the 
singer that animated it. 

When she had done, | stood motionless 
there. It seemed to me that echoes of that 
wonderful voice were still floating to my 
sense-consciousness from every quarter of 


the shabby little room. I know that I had 
to look out for a moment at the sunlight on 
the roofs beyond the window, and myself take 
in a deep breath that, | fear, was half a sigh. 

She was standing by me. 

“We must get to work,” she said. 

| put a cylinder on the machine. First 
I looked at her and tried to speak, but could 
not. I don’t know what it could have been 
that | thought | wanted to say. Probably 
it was nothing more than the inarticulate 
emotions her singing had stirred, groping for 
some outward expression in words. 

Her eyes were very bright. I motioned 
her to go ahead. 
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“You haven’t wound it up,” she said, and 
chuckled softly. I can not account for her 
moods. But, for that matter, | think | 
chuckled with her. 

We made twelve records. I believe they 
will prove to be even better, on the whole, 
than the ten I destroyed. So, whatever 
happens, | have again my close-interval 
scale; again | have the selfish gratification 
of knowing that | have been enabled to es- 
tablish a basis of scientific interval compari- 
son for the use of all students of primitive 
music. It is Héloise’s last gift to me, done 
in a strange sort of joy that, even to-night, 
breaks triumphantly through the shadow 
that lies on her life and mine. 

She watched me while | removed the last 
of the twelve cylinders, and carefully sealed 
it in its separate box, and wrote the label. 
Then she said: 

“Oh, Anthony, it is so— worth while! 

All | could say in reply — so full was my 
heart — was: 

“Yes, dear. Work is the answer.” 

And so close were we now that | knew she 
did not think my reply inept. 

She looked at her watch, then soberly re- 
flected. 

“It is half past one, Anthony,” she said. 

It was time to go. I put on my hat, 
and took my stick from the corner by the 
door. 

“Good-by, Héloise,” | said. | knew that, 
unless we parted swiftly, my will would 
weaken and | should take her in my arms. 
So | only said good-by, and opened the 
door. 

But she came right forward, and took my 


” 


hand. Our eyes met. What I| saw in hers 
reassured me. She seemed very steady and 
strong. 


“Anthony,” she said, “I have been selfish 
and weak. I have made it hard for you. 
But you can count on me now.” 

| tried to murmur a protest to this, but she 
swept on: “I am going to do whatever you 
decide for me. I sha’n’t make any more 
difficulties. Now go. God bless you, An- 
thony.” 

She dropped my hand, and stepped back. 

| stood there and fumbled the door-knob. 
I felt that | was almost certainly going to 
draw her to me and kiss those wonderful eyes 
that are the light of my soul. 

But she still looked strong. 

“| wonder,” she said musingly, “if there 
was ever, anywhere in the world, a man 
exactly like you.”’ 


. If only the knife hadn’t disappeared! 


Then she turned away. “You'd better 
go,” she said, with a little gesture. 
I went then. 


CROCKER was not in his room at the 
Wagon-lits. | knocked several times; then, 
turning the knob and finding that the door 
was unlocked, walked in and looked around. 

| was about to leave, when the thought of 
that sheath-knife came to me. It was an 
unpleasant thought; but once it had got 
into my mind | could not, it seemed, get it 
out. I stood there in the middle of the room, 
thinking about it. The suit-case was still on 
the chair by the wall, closed. 

1 took a step toward it. Then another. 
Then, suddenly conscious of my weakness, 
| went over to it and threw back the cover. 

The knife was not there. | rummaged 
through the garments and the masculine 
odds and ends that filled the suit-case. But 
the knife was gone. 

I rushed out of the room and ran the 
length of the corridor. | hurried down the 
stairs; looked about the office and lounge; 
went to the bar. There was no sign of him. 

| was turning away from the barroom door, 
when I realized that a fat man was beckoning 
to me from a table by the opposite wall. He 
was sitting alone, an empty liqueur-glass 
before him. Across the table was another 
empty glass. 

He was beckoning violently, with his 
whole arm. | had seen that round face 
somewhere. Then | remembered. He was 
on the ship with us, crossing the Pacific — 
the vaudeville manager from Cincinnati; 
played fantan all the time. I never did 
know his name. He wore a genial grin now. 
Perhaps he would have some information for 
me. At least, | could ask him; so I crossed 
over. 
He wrung my hand. “How’s little Mr. 
Music Master?” he cried. “Sit down. Oh, 
sure you can — sit right down there!” 

| looked at my watch. It was ten min- 
utes of two. I had said that | would be at 
Crocker’s room at two. It was pretty im- 
portant that I should keep my word. Why 
couldn’t I think more clearly? He might 
be somewhere about the hotel, of course. 
Sud- 
denly I wanted to rush back upstairs and 
look through that suit-case again. The knife 
might have slipped down one side. Yes, he 
might have done that in getting something 
else out of the suit-case. Come to think of 
it, | hadn’t looked in the dining-room! 
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Then | heard what the fat vaudeville man- 
ager was saying: 

“Remember the Port Watch? Big fellow 
—- walked the deck so much — and kept a 
sort o’ slow bun sizzling all the time? 
Well —— 

“Have you seen him?” I asked quickly. 

“Sure, right here. Not five minutes back. 
Had a couple of drinks with me. But say, 
| don’t think he knew me. He acted funny 
— walked and sat very erect — looked sol- 
emn and didn’t say much.” 

“Which way did he gor”’ said I, trying to 
appear composed. But | felt him looking 
quizzically at me, as if saying to himself, 
“Well, here’s another of ’em.” 

“Did he have his hat?” said I, on the 
heels of my other question. 

“No. I think he went up to get it. 
Funny thing. | didn’t make out what was 
the matter until he pulled out a big knife 
in a sheath, it was — and said — what was 
it he said? Oh, yes! ‘They pretty near put 
it over on me, but I’m too smart for them.’ 
That was it. He whispered it, real mysteri- 
ous — ‘They pretty near put it over ca me, 
but I’m too smart for them.’ Do you know, 
he made me feel damn uncomfortable! | 
think the man ain’t safe.” 

I listened to all this, in away. At least, | 
seem to recall it now, word for word. But 
| was trying to decide whether to go upstairs 
on the chance of heading him off there, or to 
hurry directly back to the Hdtel de Chine. 

I decided on the latter course. | think: the 
vaudeville man had just about uttered the 
last sentence recorded above, when | turned 
and ran out of the room. He must have 
been puzzled. 

Yes, | ran. One or two of the drinking 
crowd shouted after me, | think. I ran 
down the corridor, through the lounge, and 
out to the street. I remember that two 
Chinese hall-boys stood gaping as | passed; 
and parties of tourists looked up from their 
after-tiffin coffee and their drinks — always 
the drinks. 

I leaped into a rickshaw, and called: 

“Two piecee coolie! Two piecee coolie!”’ 
And then, when one brown-legged raga- 
muffin had picked up the shafts and another 
had fallen in behind the seat, added, still 
in a shrill voice: “Hétel de Chine — chop, 
chop!” 

It was incongruous, that absurd pidgin- 
English at suchatime. But it was effective. 
| had never traveled so rapidly through the 
streets of Peking. | found two Mexican 


dollars in my pocket, and held them up, one 
in each hand. 

“Chop, chop! Chop, chop!” I cried again. 
And the coolies put their heads down and 
ran with all the strength that was in them. 

We stopped, in my shabby little street, 
with a jerk that nearly threw me out. | 
sprang down, threw the two dollars on the 
seat, and ran into the hotel. 

Then | stopped short. 

For, standing by the clerk’s desk, looking 
over the board that hung there, with our 
names — Héloise’s and ._ mine —in_ plain 
view, stood Crocker. He was peering closely 
from line to line down the first column of 
names, guiding his eye with an unsteady 
forefinger. He stood up very straight, with 
feet placed_a littlke way apart. From the 
side pocket of his coat projected the silver 
tip of the knife-handle, beneath which | could 
see a half-inch of stag-horn. Behind the 
counter stood the little French manager, 
leaning forward and watching him rather 
coldly. 

My first impulse was to go directly up to 
him. But what then? What could | say 
or do? He was past reason, surely; but not 
past the use of his physical strength. He 
had been every bit as drunk as this when he 
knocked the waiter down in the hotel at 
Yokohama. What if he were to knock me 
down in the same way — with that sudden, 
short swing of his fist to the chin? | would, 
of course, drop as the waiter had dropped, 
and, like him, would lie inert, leaving Crocker 
free to rove at will. 

My eyes turned to the stairway. That 
was the place. | would at least be above 
him there —if I could pass him and reach 
it safely. 

| stepped forward cautiously. 

The manager was watching me as well, 
now, with knit brows. But this was no time 
to consider him. 

I tiptoed past Crocker. He did not turn. 

| went on up the stairs, but not quite to 
the top. Thank God, Héoise did not know 

- not yet. 

From this point | could not see him. | 
waited. 

Finally — it seemed a long time, but | 
suppose it was not more than two or three 
minutes, really — he appeared at the foot of 
the stairs. He was swaying a very little. 
On his face was the crafty expression | had 
seen there once or twice during our talk in 
the morning; his eyes had narrowed to slits. 
Curiously enough, he was still pale, not red, 
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as | should naturally expect in the case of a 
man as drunk as he. If he saw me at ail, 
waiting there a little way from the top of the 
stairway, the sight of me meant nothing to 
his disordered mind. 

He placed one foot on the bottom step, 
stopped, and put his hand to his mouth 
(standing motionless, as if trying to think), 
then brought out his knife. He drew it from 
the sheath. It had a wicked blade — de- 
signed for a hunting knife, | should say. The 
sheath he returned to his pocket. 

Then, with a curiously set, almost busi- 
nesslike expression on his face, he came run- 
ning up the stairs. 

| blocked the way, holding out both arms. 

He brushed me aside. But | clung to 
his arm. 

He made an effort to jer’ away from me. 
I said something to him — i don’t know now 
what it was, but | remember that | was very 
careful not to raise my voice. | think he 
didn’t reply at all; just kept on pulling 
away from me. 

But I clung. I didn’t know what on earth 
I could do. There could be no agreement, 
no arrangement, with this wild man. Every- 
thing had gone to pieces. All my hopes for 
Héloise had been snuffed out in a moment. 
And the thought that my grip on his arm was 
the only thing intervening between her and a 
fate that | can not even bring myself to think 
about, almost stops my heart, right now. 
Then, of course, there was no time to con- 
sider even that; | just clung to him. 

| think he must have caught hold of the 
rail at first with his right hand, to steady 
himself as he silently tugged and jerked; for 
it was a moment later that he struck me. 
| had swung around partly behind him, fortu- 
nately, and the blow glanced off my head. 
It made me feel giddy for a moment, but it 
was not effective. We tottered, and | think 
he caught again at the rail to keep from fall- 
ing. 

| hung desperately to his thrashing arm, 
pillowing my head behind it to keep out of 
his reach. 

Then, looking down, | saw his feet, the 
left a step below the right. | hooked my 
right foot around his left ankle, and, with all 
my strength, pulled it toward me. | felt 
his leg give. I pulled harder — made one 


great convulsive effort. 

He tottered, and fell slowly backward, 
carrying me a little way with him. Then I 
found myself sitting jammed against the 
wall, with a dazed, aching head, while he slid 


clear to the ground floor, and lay there on his 
back, his left leg doubled under him in a curi- 
ously unnatural way. The manager, | re- 
member, stood over him, very white, pulling 
with rapid little jabs at his mustache, and 
saying nothing at all. 

It was an oddly silent affair, from begin- 
ning to end. I remember looking anxiously 
upward, in the fear that Héloise had heard 
and run out. I dreaded the look of anguish 
that would surely be on her face. But she 
was not there. 

| drew myself to my feet. A few steps be- 
low me lay the knife. I picked it up, then 
went on down. 

Some China boys were bringing a cot. 
They lifted Crocker very carefully, and laid 
him on it, then carried him into the office. 
He must have been suffering intense pain; 
but he only set his teeth hard, and once or 
twice drew in a quick, hissing breath. 

| followed them in, and stood over him. 
After a moment he rolled his head around 
and looked at me. I could see that he was 
puzzled. 

“Where am I, Eckhart?” he asked. 

“At the Hétel de Chine.” 

“The Hétel de— That’s where —— 

“It is where | am stopping,” said I. 

He whitened, and winced — whether in 
physical or mental pain, | am unable to say. 

“My leg is broken,” he observed a little 
later. 

| nodded. 

“Who did it?” 

“| did.” 

He knit his brows. Then he saw the knife 
in my hand, and bit his lip. It did not occur 
to me, then, to put the knife away. 

We were silent again. Then — “Take me 
to the Wagon-lits,” he said. 

“Oh, no,” | cried; “we will take care of 
you here.” 

He shook his head, and again bit his lip. 
“| want to go to the Wagon-lits,” he repeated. 

“In one moment, sir.” It was the mana- 
ger, talking over my shoulder. | stared; for 
I had not heard him approach. “In a mo- 
ment, sir. The automobile it will be here.” 

After all, it was better so, if he could stand 
it. And doubtless he could. 

He was looking again at the knife in my 
hand. | held it up and stared at it. He 
reached out, and I gave it to him. It was 
his property, not mine. Very deliberately 
he drew the sheath from his pocket, put the 
knife into it, and thrust it into his side 
pocket. But he thought differently of this; 
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for a moment later, when he thought | was 
not looking, he transferred it to his inside 
breast pocket. I wondered a little at this. 
Then it occurred to me that he feared it 
might be observed by others, there in the 
side pocket. 

An automobile drew up before the building. 

“| have telephone for the doctor,”’ said 
the manager. “It is that he will await us at 
the Wagon-lits.”’ 

Then we carried Crocker out on his cot — 
the manager, three Chinamen, and |. He 
was very heavy. And they took him away. 
He did not look at me again, or speak to me. 
And I, of course, said nothing. 

| hesitated outside the door of my room, 
trying to think out what I should say to 
Héloise. But | could not think very clearly. 

I went in, opening the door softly, and 
closing it softly behind me. My principal 
thought, at the moment, was of getting 
across to my bureau and brushing my hair 
and straightening my tie before Héloise 
should see me. | could not bear to think of 
coming before her with these visible evi- 
dences of the struggle upon me. 

But | could not get beyond the bed. | sank 


down on it, leaning against the footboard. 
I was sitting this way when Héloise came in. 
She came swiftly toward me, a hundred 


questions in her eyes. She never before 
looked so lovely to me as standing there be- 
fore me, blue of gown and eye — all blue, it 
seemed to me — something flushed with ex- 
citement, her under lip drawn in a little way 
between her teeth. 

“Oh, Anthony,” she said, low and breath- 
less, “you are hurt!” 

| shook my head. But she was staring 
down at my left hand, that lay on my knee. 
My gaze followed hers. There was blood on 
my wrist. It must have run down my arm. 

She helped me take off my coat, and with a 
small pair of scissors that she got from -her 
room cut my shirt sleeve at the shoulder. 
It was all wet and stained with red. 

There was a gash in my upper arm. 

She held up the arm and looked closely at 
it. | liked the direct, practical way she went 
about it. 

“It isn’t an artery,” she mused, studying 
the wound. She washed it, and drew it to- 
gether with plaster from: my emergency kit, 
and bandaged it very neatly. Then she 
helped me to lie down — brought pillows 
from her own room to place behind my head. 

She did not ask one question; just worked 
to make me comfortable. Finally she sat on 


the edge of the bed, and critically locked 
me over. 

“You'll be all right,” she said thought- 
fully. “I know one thing that is the matter. 
We both forgot all about luncheon.” 

| had not thought of it. 

“Well,” she went on, “I feel a little faint 
myself. I couldn’t think what on earth was 
the matter until it came over me all at once 
that I’ve eaten nothing to-day but one very 
small breakfast.” 

| let her ring for the waiter and order food. 
Then | told her exactly what had taken place 
— clumsily enough, but at least clearly. 

She had been there in her room all the time, 
and had not heard a single unusual sound. 

She did not say much, beyond a thoughtful 
question or two. The tray came, and she 
arranged the little meal as attractively as she 
could, there on the edge of the bed. But we 
both grew more and more sober as the 
moments went by. The thought of poor 
Crocker in acute physical pain, that once 
splendid body of his crippled and useless, dis- 
turbed us both. | was glad to see that there 
were tears in Héloise’s eyes. 

After the belated luncheon | felt distinctly 
better. At four o’clock I got up. Heéloise, 
who was doing her best to keep busy about: 
her own room, came to the door and sug- 
gested a walk. 

“It won’t hurt either of us,” she added, 
with a wan smile. 

So we went out and strolled over to that 
great thoroughfare, the Hata High Street, 
where the yellow people swarm, and the uni- 
formed police direct the traffic with an 
almost Occidental sense of order, and the 
long brown.camel trains from Mongolia pad 
softly over the very modern pavement and 
under the electric street lights. 

We stayed out until nearly six. But our 
spirits did not rise, as we had hoped. For, 
whatever way our thoughts turned, they 
found no light. 

At last we came back to the hotel. As we 
ascended the stairs | slipped my arm through 
hers. She looked up, at my touch, and tried 
to smile; and her eyes seemed to cling to 
mine for a moment. 

| opened my door, and stepped aside to let 
her passin. As | closed it, we both stopped 
and looked down at a white envelope that 
lay on the sill. The envelope bore the im- 
print of the hotel. I picked it up, and read 
the following: 

“It is with regret that the management 
begs to inform you of a previous engagement 
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of rooms 16 and 18 for the 15th instant, ne- 
cessitating that the rooms be vacated by 
that date.” 

| handed the paper to Héloise. She read 
it, standing very still. Then she looked up. 
Her face twisted a little. 

“Why, Anthony,” she said, with a catch 
in her voice, “we're put out of the hotel!” 

The sentence ended in an odd, explosive 
little laugh. Then, abruptly, she slipped to 
the floor beside me, threw her arms across 
my knees, hid her face on them, and sobbed. 

There was nothing | could say, of course. 
[he matter was absurdly unimportant com- 
pared with the grimmer uncertainties before 
us. Yet it had hit me with almost the same 
force. 

| laid my hand on her shoulder. After a 
little she groped for my hand with one of 
hers, and, when she found it, clung .ghtly 
to it. 

And all the time | was thinking how like a 
child she seemed. I believe that is the su- 
preme quality of the artist — childlikeness. 
It is a quality that carries the adult worker 
through hells of suffering and heavens of 
unearthly joy; and it is a quality for which 
small allowance is made in this particular 
world 


Ir will be dawn. I have written 
almost all night. Probably now I had better 
try to get some sleep. 

She came to the door — hours ago. There 
was on her face that new passive quality; | 
can not define it exactly, even in my own 
thinking. 

“Anthony,” she said, with choirs of sup- 
pressed music in her low voice, “would it be 
better — to-morrow, you know—for us 
to—’”’ She had to begin again. ‘Do you 
wish me to go away from you? You must 
tell me — not what you want, but what you 
believe is best.” 

1 could only look at 
1 couldn’t think at all. 

“Héloise dear,”’ | said finally, “I don’t 
know what is best. But I know I can’t let 
you go. Not yet. Not with everything un- 
certain, like this. We'll look up another 
hotel in the morning.” 

She pursed her lips. Then, with a look of 
sober relief that she could not altogether 
control, she slipped back into her own room. 
And | closed the shrunken door behind her, 
and hung my raincoat over the narrow open- 
ing that was left. 


soon 


her for a moment. 


April 15tb, 11 A.M. 
E are in another dingy little hotel 
off to the eastward of the Legation 
Quarter, opposite the German wall. We 
packed our trunks last night. It is forlorn 
business, of course; but Héloise has not 
seemed greatly depressed. | suppose that 
any activity is a relief to her spirits, after the 
strain. 

She is out now; and | am a little worried. 
The situation has switched about rather 
oddly, it appears, within the hour, and it is | 
who must play the passive rdle. 

Directly after breakfast we rode over with 
our hand luggage, and engaged these rooms. 
I left Héloise here, and myself went back for 
the trunks. It took me some little time. 

When I returned, | found a note in my 
room. There were only a few sentences, 
penciled in haste. She feels that she must 
see Crocker herself. And now that he, poor 
fellow, has lost the advantage of his greater 
physical strength, they can meet as equals, 
in a sense. 

This is natural, | think—and right. 
There would have to be a meeting; | can see 
that now. But it is not so easy to sit quietly 
here. I can do nothing, except to go on 
writing until she . . 

They are calling in the hall. 
want me at the telephone. 


| think they 


Ir was Héloise. 

1 am still to wait. She asks it; and I 
will. And she is right. It is the only thing 
to do. This is her task, not mine. 

But what a task for her slender hands — 
alone there in the great hotel where men 
drink and bargain, where tourists swarm, 
where women parade! 

| wish | could know something of the de- 
tails, and of what is to be done. If I could 
only help! 

“Anthony,” she said, “he is gone.” 

“Gone!” | repeated stupidly. 

“He died this morning, Anthony. He 
was not alive when the automobile arrived 
here.” 

“But,” I blundered on, “I don’t under- 
stand. It was a bad fall, but 2 

“It was not the fall,” she said. Then, 
“Wait there; I shall need you.” 

I heard the click that cut me off, but for a 
moment | just stood there with the receiver 
still pressed to my ear. 

It was | myself who had let him have the 
knife. 
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Agnes Entertains a Guest 


OW, Agnes, this settles it!’ exclaimed 
her mother, the while she tied on 
a veil and rammed keys into a 

“You simply sha’n’t go at all!” 
(And why “simply’’?) 


hand-bag 


Agnes, on the floor, presumably putting 
on her best shoes, gave a penetrating scream, 
being a child of vivid emotions. Not go? 
Why, that was horrible. Though, to be 
sure, she hadn’t wanted to go in the least. 
But straight through life we notice this ex- 


traordinary phenomenon — that freely elect- 
ing not to do a thing, and being brutally 
forbidden to do it, are two entirely different 
situations, the first being romance, the 
second tragedy. Hence the scream was 
intensely real 

Right up to this moment of crash, condi- 
tions had been fairly calm and domestic, 
except that Agnes’ hair-ribbon had turned 
out to be lost, that her white dress had got 
spotted all by itself, and that she had allowed 
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her contrition to take the form of chewing 
the end of her sash. Perhaps these things 
might not have mattered had it not been 
for May Belle. But May Belle’s dress was 
as pure as a daisy, and her lustrous pink 
sash newer than new. May Belle’s pink hair- 
lunging out becomingly from over 
her left ear, gave her the last correct note 
of magazine elegance. What with enormous 
eves and lops of golden curls, May Belle was 


ribbon 


quite a nuisance of a beauty. 

This charmingness of May 
reall had 
Agnes; for the two children were to be taken 
to the depot to meet an unknown little boy 
cousin who was stopping over on his way to 
school, and Agnes, instead of booting herself 
with the requisite haste, had indulged in 
gloomy premonitions about the 
come. Though she loved to see trains chug 
in, she loathed little boys, the more so be- 
cause little boys adored May Belle. What 
jov was she, Agnes, likely to extract from the 
trip? None. To have a beautiful sister, a 
sort of ““white hen that never lays astray,”’ 
is, of course, an honor to the family, but it ts 
hard on the individual. 

‘You still in vour stocking feet and May 
Belle dressed half an hour ago!”’ finished her 
mother, departing. “‘And she the younger. 
I'm ashamed of you, Agnes Theodora San- 


Belle is what 


precipitated the downfall of 


scene to 


derson! Listen. Take off that white 
dress, though white is no name for it 
now! put on your brown gingham and 


old shoes, and stay at home! Come, May 
Belle.” 

“Mama! Wait!” shrieked Agnes, feeling 
herself actually drawn and = quartered. 


Brown gingham, old shoes, and ostracism! 
have remembrance of what 
pain this means? 

“Do as I say,” floated up decisively from 
Next came the opening and 
front door, followed by 


grown-ups no 


the stairway 
shutting of the 
poignant silence. 

Agnes dropped flat and wept herself dry 
Then, smeared and sodden, she arose, and 
arrayed herself in the despised dinginess of 
gingham and frayed russet shoes, gathered 
into her arms seven damaged dolls, and took 
them out upon the front steps, where she 
hoped to gather a spice of cheer from the 


passing world. 

But queer sighs and shudders kept shaking 
from her throat, making play a ghastly im- 
possibility for a while, and leaving her able 
only to sit and hug her invalids and stare 
stonily back into the past. 


Who had made her a wriggler and a 
messer, a sash-chewer and a dawdler? Who 
had given her a brain that could not dream 
dreams and put on boots at one and the 
same time? If it came to that, why had 
she been born with an inclination to dream? 
Who was responsible for straight hair and 
a round dark face, when the public demand 
was so plainly for curly hair and 
Why had not grown people the sense to see 
that she, Agnes, would have grabbed for her- 
self whole chunks of amiability and beauty, 
if onlv given half a chance? Did anybody 
suppose that she /rked being a disappoint- 
ment to her parents? 

The scarring, scalding tears oozed again. 

“Don’t tell us that vou are in more 
trouble!” sang out a well loved and lovely 
vok e. 

Then the pain-clouds lifted and life’s sun 
came out again, as is the wav when we hear 
some voices; for there in the street was dear 
Miss Lillian, with her faithful manr-satellite, 
young Cavendish, of the keen eves and the 
soft smile. 

Agnes had heard that Cavendish was the 
fiancé of Miss Lillian. Without being a 
philologist, Agnes knew in a general way that 
fiancé was from the French, and meant the 
person who paid everybody's carfare. She 
had also heard that Miss Lillian had given 
up a fortune for him. Well, she had got 
extremely good value for the money, Agnes 
reflected, sizing up Cavendish. 

He raised his hat to her, as to a grown-up. 
The dolls in her arms turned from dull 
lumps to comforts, and she hugged them 
with a dither of delight at taking up existence 
again. 

“Yes; 
out cheerfully. 

“Can vou tell a feller what it is?’’ asked 
Miss Lillian, tactfully using the language of 
comradeship. 

Indeed Agnes could tell! 
outlining the whole day of 
promise up to the present moment of lonely 
unfulfilment. 

“But I don’t really care so very much,” 
she admitted, with a finishing sniff, “for | 
jus’ hate little boys.” 

“My goodness, why?”’ demanded Miss 
Lillian, seeming to be swamped in amaze- 
ment. She gave a sideways sweep of her 
lashes toward young Cavendish, making him 
vibrate sunnily all over, and laugh. 

No matter whom he and pretty Miss Lil- 
lian might appear to be talking to, they 
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I’m always in trouble!” she called 


a nd d id So, 
treacherous 
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always made the sentences sound as if 
they were talking to each other. 

‘The reason why I jus’ hate little boys,” 
she explained, with noble frankness, “is 
‘cause little bovs jus’ hate me.” 

“Woe, woe, here is a state of affairs that 
can not be allowed to continue!”’ cried Miss 
Lillian, poising momentarily on the edge of a 
step to straighten the thing out. “It’s fear- 
ful. Isn’t it, Cavvyr” 

“Fearful?” asked Agnes, in a 
doubt 

“Fearful!” repeated Miss Lillian earnestly 
“You must make little bovs like you.” 

“How?” probed Agnes, thirsting strangely 
to know. 


“Why why 


to be extravagantly 


maze ol 


Miss Lillian pretended 
shy, and she flickered 


SHE HEARD tbe sympatbelic murmurs o/ condolence, the 


inspiring tearing of bandages 





another sideways glance, with the usual re- 
sult. “ You tell her.” 

“Be good to them,”’ said Cavendish reso- 
nantly. ‘“‘Not only in the beginning, but”’ 

here he paid back one of the looks that 
had been given to him — “keep it up.” 

“This climate begins to be severe,”’ said 
Miss Lillian, promptly rising. “‘I must be 
going.” 

They walked away, wrapped in each other 
as in a glittering fairy mist. Their departure 
seemed to ring down the curtain on a nice 
play; but they left Agnes regarding this 
ticklish matter of boys from an entirely new 
viewpoint. Who ever heard of being “ good”’ 
to them? What an extraordinary idea! 
To be “‘good”’ to things so evidently fash- 
ioned by the Creator to stand contumely and 
disrespect! Of what 
use were their cropped 
heads and unimpeded 
legs, if not to dodge 
the abuse their ap- 
pearance invited? Be 
good to them? The 
amazingness of the 
plan made Agnes 
want to try it. 

And, verily, Fate is 
never long in provid- 
ing woman with 
material for such ex- 
periment. At that 
very moment a cab 
rolled up to the curb, 
stopped, and dis- 
gorged a lone small 
boy who gripped a 
satchel and wore 
his Sunday -school 
clothes. 

Being in desperate 
anguish of mind, the 
boy grinned _ terrifi- 
cally. 

“ This 
sons’?”’ 
cabman. 

“Yes!” bawled 
back Agnes, haughtv 
because he _ had 
omitted “Mrs.”” As 
for her father, every- 
body knew he didn’t 
ever live there till 
after sundown. 

“Then here you 
are,” said the cabman 


Sander- 
bawled the 
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to his. small 
senger, and 
away without him. 
Having a_weaith 
of brains, Agnes made 
it all out in a flash, 
and, as the boy 
timidly tugged his 
atchel up the steps 
to her, 
sternly 
“Hey! You ought 
to be down at the 
depot being met!” 
Criminally 
scious of this, the 
little boy’s grin and 
timidity both wid- 
ened 
‘I know,” he fal- 
tered; “but poppa 
told me, if I didn’t 
see anybody, to hire 


pas- 
rattled 


she said 


con- 


a cab.” 

Agnes did not much 
care for the “poppa,”’ 
but her cousin’s silk 
Windsor tie was of a 
staunch plaid, and he 


wore a_ tuberose 
which, though wilted, 
bore still an unim- 
paired ability to 
smell. He might 
easily have been 
worse. 

“Have some cake,” 
she announced, rising 
suddenly, the dolls 
rattling around her 
feet, unmourned 
victims of her Juggernaut ambition to be 
“good.” 

Such introduction of any other subject 
matter than cake might be considered abrupt. 
But cake is always apropos. 

“| don’t care,” 
ingly. 

She divined that “I don’t care’’ was Penn- 
svilvanian for “Il want some awfully, if you 
please.” 

“Then come on in,” she ordered, plung- 
ing ahead into the dim and consecrated 
dining-room, supposed to be taboo except 
at meal-times. “ There’s nobody home 
but me,” she him, in 
might have intuitive fears regarding the 
invasion 


said the little boy engag- 


assured case he 


‘| DON'T SEI 


inybody Sstrelchbed dead down ther 


remarked 
“Well, I’m sure you're — you’re — 
enough,” he conceded politely 

This was worth good crockery, so Agnes 
hauled a chair to the buffet, and lifted 
down two choice, interdicted Haviland plates. 
Her heart pounded with the madness of it, 
but affairs seemed to be shaping themselves, 
leaving her helpless. That is why she forged 
1ext into the cupboard and without a 
tremble brought forth the Supper Cake 

“Some bun,” praised her comrade, his 
mouth watering 

She hacked off two hunks of more thar 
life-size, sharing them. United in spirit by 
the richest possible bond, they wandered 
munchingly around and around the dining- 
room table 
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“Name's Edwin, isn’t it?’”’ asked Agnes 
recallingly. 

“Yare,”’ mentioned Edwin, without en- 
thusiasm about names. 

She waited; but he had no return question 
to make 

‘‘Mine’s Agnes,” she pointed out. 

“Bully cake,”” he murmured, in a reverie. 

She silently hacked off two more pieces. 
Then Edwin made a discovery. 

“Look at the muss we've dropped.” 

Truly there was an appalling trail of 
greasy crumbs upon the rug. 

“Smush ’em with our feet,” prescribed 
Agnes, neat as well as resourceful. 

So they trod the evidence from sight, and 
felt: relieved. 

“| jus’ love tuberoses,”” suggested Agnes. 

“So do I,” said Edwin heartily, as he 
rammed his the more safeiy into his button- 
hol 

“Come upstairs and I'll show you your 
room,” she went on heroically. 

Perhaps she had not yet done enough to 
deserve the flower. She snatched his satchel 
from his slower grasp, and staggeringly 
struggled up the stairs with it. Within the 
spotless precincts of the little guest-chamber, 
she hurled the satchel successfully upon the 
white quilt. 

“*Snice room, isn’t it?” 

“Yare,”’ he assented, looking around at 
the wonders 

One of them was Mrs. Sanderson’s excts- 
able pride, a giant begonia plant in waxy 
bloom, set in a very worthy jardiniére upon 
the window-sill. But the window was shut. 

“We sleep with them open at home,” 
declared Edwin sanitarily. 

“* Tis stuffocating in here,”’ acquiesced his 
model hostess, hurling herself upon the case- 
ment to undo fastenings. 

The thing stuck a little, as is the way with 
guest windows, and when it did go up, it went 
without warning. Likewise it hurtled the 
jardiniére and its contents miraculously into 
space 

They waited in horror for the resultant 
crash. After what seemed an eternity, it came. 
Then Agnes, palely balancing her stomach 
on the sill, leaned out and took a good look. 

“| don’t see anybody stretched dead down 
there,’ she remarked, withdrawing herself 
back into the room; “‘so it’s all right.”’ 

rhis unconcern for begonia and jardiniére 
was magnificent 

“Wow, but vou'’re some sport,”’ com- 
mented Edwin, thrilled. 


“1 don’t care much for biyonias,”’ said 
Agnes. “Not as | do for a tuberose.”’ 

“No,” said Edwin, sniffing his ecstatically. 

“Do you like smells?”’ asked she, remem- 
bering a contraband variety she could offer. 
One thing had to follow close on another, 
for Miss Lillian’s fiancé had laid stress on 
“keep it up.” 

“Nice ones,” discriminated Edwin. 

“Then come into mama’s room.” 

Again she led, and again he followed. Her 
soul expanded with satisfaction. She had 
had no idea it would be so charming to have 
a little boy tagging after her. It was as 
good as owning a puppy-dog. 

Arrived in the boudoir, she appropriated 
her mother’s hoarded flask of German col- 
ogne, unscrewed its top, and peppered vio- 
lently in Edwin’s direction. 

“Let up!” he remonstrated. “I don’t 
want a smell in myeve. Look what you've 
done. Will they come out?” 

Agnes looked, then slowly approached to 
examine more closely the effects of the per- 
fume upon the polished mahogany of her 
mother’s dressing-bureau. Leprous blisters 
smote the eve. 

“They won't,” she announced at last, after 
manipulations that merely spread the afflic- 
tion. Asa final resource, she flattened down 
a doily upon the diseased region. “That's 
what doilies are for,”’ she explained, with 
housewifely calm. 

She returned to her first attack. 

“Have you any more name than Edwin?” 
“Edwin Robert. Edwin Robert Sander- 
son.” 

“*Tis not Sanderson!” 

“*Tis so Sanderson!” 

Well, after all, it might be. 

“And what does Edwin Robert mean?” 
she pursued, determined not to let her intel- 
lectual fervor get sidetracked by anger. 

“Why, it means me,” said Edwin, with the 
vigor that always accompanies masculine 
mistakenness. 

“But all names mean something,” she 
tutored. 

“What’s yours mean?” he demanded 
trappingly. 

“The first of mine,” she growled, “means 
a lamb.” 

“*lLamb’? Baa!” bleated Edwin sociably, 
airing the indiscreet wit that belongs to his 
age and sex. 

Agnes gave him an unlamblike glance, 
reminding him that the conversation was 
serious. 
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“And the Theodora part means a gift,” 
she resumed. 

“*Gift’?” inquired Edwin, sobered at once 
by doubts. 

“From God,” she announced. 

“God!”’ He ejaculated this in twenty dif- 
ferent intonations, each one indicative of 
absolute incredulity. 

Agnes glared at him so hard that at last 
he assumed a semblance of belief. 

‘““And my sister’s name is May Belle,”’ she 
then went on. “It means ‘my beautiful.’”’ 
‘Is she?”’ he asked, vividly interested. 

‘Is she what?”’ gloomed Agnes. 

“What her name says.” 

‘Pretty?”’ 

“Tar: 

“She's the mos’ prettiest child that ever 
they is,”’ said Agnes shortly. 

“And why aren’t you glad?” he ventured 
curiously 

‘““Am!”’ hurled Agnes. 

“All right,” he pacified hastily. “All 
right. Say, I'll tell you something! J don’t 
like those pretty kind of girls.”’ 

This was said with a suggestion of won- 
derful promise — an actual vowing of fealty 
to his present companion 

“Don’t you?” asked Agnes, huskily 
touched. “Why?” 

“Oh, | dunno. They ac’ so dumb and 
funny.” 

““How do you like girls to act?”’ 

“Why why same as if®they had 
sense.” 

“But s’posen they have curly hair?”’ 
This was the terrible test. 

“What's the matter with straight?” asked 
Edwin nobly, his eyes on the hair in front of 
him. “I like a girl’s ways, not her looks.”’ 

“Have some more cake,” said Agnes 
hoarsel\ 

“| don’t care,”’ responded Edwin. 

So back they went to the dining-room. 

She took out of her pocket a rock which 
she had long treasured, turning it over till 
she found its glittering specks. 

“Did vou ever see gold in in in 
The word escaped her. 

“In teeth?” asked Edwin, loyally helpful 
“Yare.” 

“No. Quartz.” The word came back 

“Quarts? No!” he scoffed. “I don’t 
b’lieve it ever zs that way.” 

“Then you come here and look at these 
spec ks.’ 

But, before he could obey, the room filled 
with excitement; for May Belle and Mrs 








Sanderson flurried in, and Mrs. Sanderson 
was charmingly vocal, explaining over and 
over how she had stood by the wrong tracks, 
and demanding to hear again and again how 
poppa had told him to hire a cab and he 
had done so. 

“The main thing is, you are here safe and 
sound,”’ she concluded, after kissing him, and 
smoothing back his hair, and doing other 
messy, motherly things for which he was 
plainly no happier. 

He gradually wormed himself free 

‘Each one of these specks ” hinted 
Agnes, as a signal for the interrupted téte-a- 
téte to continue. 

He did not even hear her. He was cen- 
tered, eves and ears, on the elfin May Belle. 
Her pretty head was slanted till her curls 
clustered around her face in a golden frame 
and her pink bow tilted engagingly into 
space. Her smile flitted dazzlingls 

Her party-dress attire reminded Agnes for 
the first time that she herself was in spotted 
fustian and stubby tan shoes. 

Edwin Robert surged tumultuously close 
to his latest cousin. 

‘You you didn’t meet me at the depot, 
did your”’ he cooed 

May Belle shot him a melting glance, and 
murmured with tender regret, ““Uh-uh.”’ 

‘Each one of these specks —”’ warned 
Agnes, a trifle louder 

But he stepped still nearer to May Belle. 

‘| | Yi Yi took a cab,” he sim- 
mered fatuously on. 

“Jewr” chirped May Belle tinily. (She 
meant, “Did vour’’) 

W hy, did not the whole world know it long 
ago? The listener almost choked over these 
pitiful futilities 

Edwin lifted a fat curl with awe, as if to 
prove to himself that its glory was real 

“Why, why, why, I wish I'd stayed at the 
depot; | wouldn’t have missed you for any- 
thing!’’ he burst out 

[he inference was awful 

“Each one ol these specks 
intoned Agnes ominouslys 

At last he heard her, but only to shrug 
geology from him with a cold, cold shoulder 
He did not even turn around 

With all his faculties still glued to the 
enchantress, he made a bodily search of him- 
self to find out whether he had any treasure 
to bestow And remembered one 

“Here!” he cried sacrificially 

He ripped the odorous tuberose from his 
buttonhole and offered it to “my beautiful 
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Then the “gift of God”’ did something she 
never regretted: she let fly at him the quartz, 
and gashed him on the forehead. 

Everybody gave a shriek except Agnes. 
Having known beforehand what was going to 
happen, she maintained a wonderful calm. 

“You murderous maniac of a child!” ex- 
claimed her mother, excusably emphatic, as 
she folded her maltreated nephew in her 
arms, to bear him above to the bath-room, 
where cleansing waters flowed and bottled 
antiseptics were. “What possesses you!” 

The scored Edwin Robert was gasping like 
a dying fish and was glassy of eye, but he 
manfully forbore either to weep or to accuse 
— for which Clytemnestra accorded him a 
grudging respect. But his astonished glance 
sought hers with eloquent inquiry. 

Eloquent inquiry was otherwise on the air 
also, for Mrs. Sanderson was clamoring: 

“Why did you throw it at him? Wby did 
you throw it at him?” 

“| threw it at him because | wanted to hit 
him with it,” replied Agnes gently. 

“T'll attend to you later,” promised her 
mother truthfully, as she led the sufferer 
away, May Belle virtuously following. 

Left alone with her crimes, Agnes stoically 
climbed into a chair and listened to the 
sound of upstair doings — to the faint 
“ouches” of first applications, to the sym- 
pathetic murmurs of condolence and the in- 
spiring tearing of bandages. She knew herself 
to be forgotten, not comfortably for good 
and all, but just for the apprehensive nonce, 
to be awfully remembered in the approaching 
future. 

She eyed the Haviland plates — she 
would be well hauled over the coals for 
that. She shivered at sight of the tortured 
Supper Cake — she would be sent from the 
table for that. She recalled the crash of the 
forever vanished begonia — she would be 
sent to bed for that. She conjured up a 
vision of the leper colony under the doily — 
she would be unblanketed and spanked for 
that. And on top of this sufficiency was the 
final matter of the gash. What would 
happen to her for that? Experience had 
no response to offer. 

Heavy with the weight of unrewarded 
sacrifices, Agnes slumped more miserably 
down in her chair. Would curls always win 
out where straight-haired endeavor failed? 

Then nervously she gripped her chair and 
sat up, the better to translate an unusual 


It was the approaching thud of a 
pair of calf-skin boots. The thud explored 
each of the downstairs rooms. Their owner 
was cautiously scouting. Edwin Robert was 
evidently on the hunt for something he 
wanted badly. What could it be? 

At last he wandered with rampant non- 
chalance into the dining-room, and stood 
there, apparently satisfied. His head was 
classically bound up. 

“Hullo,” he mentioned finally. 

“Get out!” said Agnes. 

Instead, he pulled two chairs back to back, 
and swung between them with soulful vio- 
lence. 

Agnes regarded his spiriiual gymnastics 
with a loathing admiration. 

“If you lived in India,”’ she remarked 
scathingly, “‘you’d have been pitched long 
ago into the Scared Gangs.” 

“What’s those?” asked Edwin. 

“Don’t you know even that? The Scared 
Gangs is a river in India where the Hindus 
and Hindu-esses throw all their children they 
don’t want.” 

“That so?” asked Edwin, so pleasantly 
impressed by the imagined scene that he 
ceased to swing. Then he startled. Agnes 
with an exhibit of unsuspected intelligence, 
going straight to the hidden heart of the allu- 
sion by asking: “Why don’t you want me?” 

“Because you like May Belle best,” said 
Agnes, attempting suicide on the spear- 
points of truth. 

There was a searing pause. 

“Do 1?” asked Edwin coolly. He was a 
remarkable linguist, for the words said abso- 
lutely, ‘Not much I don’t!” 

Agnes refused to believe her ears. She put 
the whole thing to its finality by snarling: 

“Why didn’t you stay upstairs? What 
did you come down for?” 

He adjusted his bandages with remi- 
niscence but no animosity. For that dark 
blot on creation, a boy, he certainly had his 
white spots. 

“1 came down to see what you'd do to me 
next,” he said. 

“Want to see the specks on the quartz?” 
gulped Agnes tenderly. 

“Yare,” smiled he; and most knightly did 
he offer his hand and pull her from her seat 
of woe. 

Shoulder to shoulder, pledged comrades, 
they went down on hands and knees and 
groped on the floor for the stone. 


sound. 





New adventures of Agnes will be told in the March MCCLuRe’s 
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A Romance of American Industry 


By 
EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 





'ENTY-FIVE years ago a German farm laborer went fishing along the Mis- 
sissippi near Muscatine, lowa. In his catch he found a huge black-shelled clam, and 

out of this clam-shell he made a dozen buttons. The incident started the train of one of 
the most picturesque developments in the history of American business. Whole towns, 
suddenly awaking to the fact that the clam-beds of the Mississippi were mines of wealth, 
free to the first comer, rushed into the game of making pearl butions. Every woodshed 
became a button shop. The finding of ‘valuable pearls in the shells gave a feverish 
zest to the enterprise. The growth of the fresh-water pearl button business from a gambling 
game to a great industry is one of the typical stories of American business adventure. 





UT on the Mississippi River 
near Muscatine, lowa, a farm 
laborer named John F. Boep- 

ple went fishing, along about 1890, 
and chanced to include in his catch 
a huge black-shelled clam. It had 
caught the hook dragging along the 
river-bed, and snapped itself shut 
in resentment. 

Boepple had been a horn-turner 
in Germany, and the clam-shell 
looked something like horn. He 
scraped off the outer covering, and 
found the inner substance of the 
shell pearly white and quite hard. 
It looked to him like good button 
material. When he got back to the 
farm where he was employed, he 
rigged up an old foot-power lathe 
and tried it on the clam-shell. The 
button blanks he turned out were 
excellent. He polished them, drilled 
the thread holes, and took a dozen 
finished buttons to a Muscatine dry- 
goods store. For the dozen he was 
offered ten cents, and he sold. 

Then Boepple went fishing again; 
but this time he devised a set of 
hooks especially to catch clams. He 
caught a boatload of them easily, 
boiled them out on the bank, and “‘Mein buddons vill 
carried the shells home in a wagon. make you ail rich!’ be 
At odd hours he converted them kept insisting” 
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“As an experiment, he borrowed a big but 
emaciated hen” 


into buttons, which he sold to the Musca- 
tine stores. 

This man’s investigations convinced him 
that a vast quantity of mussel-shells lined 
the bottom of the Mississippi, and the bot- 
toms of the rivers adjacent in lowa and 
Illinois. If they could be made into but- 
tons — well, the possibilities were rather 
staggering! 


Millions in Clam-Shells 


But Boepple had no money whatever, 


and his old lathe was hopeless. He started 
out in Muscatine to find a partner. 

Muscatine in those days was a lively lum- 
ber town, not much interested in anything 
else. Boepple was an uncouth foreigner, not 
prepossessing in appearance, and a poor 
promoter. He didn’t make a hit. 

“Mein buddons vill make you all rich!” 
he kept insisting. But the people only 


laughed at him. They didn’t guess at that 
time that millions of dollars’ worth of buttons 
were destined to come from the clam-shells 
that had lain so long unnoticed at their 
feet. 

In the course of his hunt for a little capital 
Boepple finally entered the office cf William 
Molis, superintendent of the Muscatine 
water works. And, by the way, Mr. Molis 
is still superintendent there. 

“If you vill buy me von good buddons 
machine,” Boepple said, “I vill so rich make 
you as any man in Muscatine, und richer!” 

Molis liked the thought of getting rich; 
he agreed to goin. He advanced ten dollars 
to Boepple for immediate personal necessi- 
ties, and during the ensuing season he paid 
out perhaps five hundred dollars for ma- 
chinery. This included some hand button- 
machines such as were used in the East in 
making salt-water pearl buttons. Up to 
that time no fresh-water shells had ever 
been used in this industry. Most of the 
buttons used in America were imported, 
though a number of factories in New York 
and vicinity were making sea-shell buttons. 

With the new equipment a little factory 
was started in Muscatine — located in the 
basement of a cooper shop on Cedar Street. 
It turned out buttons in a crude,. expensive 
way; but they found a market in Muscatine 
readily, because, even with their high manu- 
facturing cost, the stores could buy them at 
half the wholesale price of the Eastern and 
imported goods. Then Mr. Molis went 
East and showed samples to the large whole- 
salers. Some orders were secured, and 
finally the Eastern button men began to sit 
up. Some of them journeyed out to Mus- 
catine to investigate the amazing stories of 
Molis and Boepple. 

“Dot whole Mississippi ist so full already 
of buddons,” the latter had said, “dot even 
if you vear buddons on your coat-tails und 
all over, you never get him out!” 

It was about that time that Muscatine 
woke up. If Boepple could make pearl 
buttons, other men could make them. The 
raw material was free. 

Everybody was at liberty ; 
to fish for clams! M 

The great Muscatine ne 
romance was on with a Pate / 
rush. First the young f y} 
men of the town jumped ee 
in. The surface of the Cad 
Mississippi, for miles up ~# 
and down that broad ex-  . 7% 
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panse of fatherly waters, was dotted with 
boats, while on the banks at night glowed 
the fires of hundreds of clam-boiling outfits. 
Then the women and children, the old, the 
crippled, the deaf and the blind,— every- 
body who could get foot-loose,— joined the 
scramble. A thousand house-boats were 
built that summer, and on the shore grew 
heaps of shells, very often as high as a 
house. 

In the fall, when the fishing season was 
over, button factories sprang up all over 
Muscatine. Every wood-shed became a 
button shop. From every unexpected place 


men — sometimes where the clams lay four 
feet thick on the bottom; but these men 
were fighters if they held possession against 
invaders who recognized’ no right but 
might. The naval battles of those Mis- 
sissippi clam days would have taxed the 
ability of Edgar Maclay, naval historian, 
to record. 


A Naval Engagement on the Mississippi 


One house-boat owner, for instance, having 
found a rich spot for clams, went up to Des 
Moines and bought a little old cannon. It 








“Gloom and disbelief had set tn” 








came the cheerful popping of a gasolene en- 
gine. In all the lanes and byways, and even 
in the streets, the piles of clam-shells lit- 
tered up the town and made land naviga- 
tion dangerous at night. Muscatine was 
button-mad. 

The next season the frenzy grew. Thou- 
sands of families came from the East and 
South. The rush brought more house-boats; 
more button shops in Muscatine and in all 
the river towns where the clams were found; 
more lurid excitement, such as Muscatine 
had never known, nor is likely to know 
again. Buttons, buttons, buttons everywhere! 
Fights, rows, crime — and some romance 
of the real fairy-book sort! This sort of 
romance began when a house-boat fisherman 
found a shimmering pearl in one of his clams, 
and sold it for two thousand dollars cash to 
a Chicago jewelry buyer who came down 
to see it. It was reported that this buyer 
resold for four thousand. 

The frequent finding of gems in the clams 
gave a gambling spice to the industry that 
attracted the worst element — tougher than 
the sort that infests new mining camps. 
Muscatine was, in effect, a mining camp, 
without any staked-off claims. The Missis- 
sippi River and all the clam-bearing streams 
comprised a grand free-for-all claim. True, 
choice fishing spots were located by lucky 


was needed next day, when another house- 
boat came drifting down and dropped anchor 
almost alongside. 

“Now, you-all git out o’ 


A 
thar!” com- 
manded the first boatman, a man from Ala- 
bama, as he stood on his quarter-deck. 

“You go jump-ee in river!” retorted the 


other, a Chinaman. “Me got right all same 
Melican man. Me know gov’ment clams — 
seer” 

The first house-boat was too close for 
action, so it weighed anchor and dropped 
away a trifle; then it delivered a broadside 
that made the heathen yell for quarter. 

“Go swim for your gov’ment clams, you 
yellow devil!’’ shouted the Alabaman. 

The Des Moines cannon blazed again. 
The splinters from the Chinaman’s craft 
obscured the view; and, when they cleared, 
the over-venturesome Oriental was seen 
swimming lustily for the shore. He never 
came back. But this was just mild fun 
beside some of the deeds the Mississippi 
witnessed. 

While these events were transpiring, the 
beginnings of the infant industry on land 
were scarcely more peaceful. William Mo- 
lis kept putting more and more of his money 
into the Boepple factory, until he had lost 
twenty-five hundred dollars. Then he quit. 
The trouble was that the machines were not 
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adapted to the soft fresh-water shells. The 
waste and loss were very heavy, and the 
proportion of good buttons small. Then, all 
over town the amateur button-makers were 
turning out a product largely worthless. 
Their lack of suitable machinery, together 
with their utter incompetence, flooded the 
market with stuff that nobody would buy. 

The reaction set in. Most of the wood- 
shed button shops reverted to their original 
use, and the streets were full of wagons 
carting gasolene engines, heavily coated 
with clam-shell dust, to the railroad sta- 
tion. The bubble had burst, and not even 
Boepple had grown rich. Gloom and dis- 
belief weighed Muscatine down. The only 
cheerful thing about it was the fact that 
rare gems continued to be found. But 
the floating population usually got them, 
and the finders almost invariably quit 
Muscatine. 


The Man Who Stuck 


But, among the whole lot of embryo but- 
ton manufacturers, there were a few who 
stuck. One of these was a large and cheer- 
ful man named Henry Umlandt. Like a lot 
of other Muscatine men, he had gone into 
buttons as a side issue, depending on some 
other occupation for his living. For many 
months he put all his spare earnings into the 
expenses of his little button shop, which he 
conducted nights, noontimes, and Sundays. 
It was very discouraging for Umlandt, or 
would have been had he been constituted 
differently. But Umlandt saw the future 
in buttons. He believed that the success 
of the fresh-water button depended only on 
the development of machinery and skill; 
so he stuck — grimly trying to devise the 
machinery he needed. 

It chanced that in the same building with 
the intermittent Umlandt shop was a firm 
of plumbers, comprised of Nick, Pat, and 
Tom Barry. They conducted also a little 
machine shop where they made various 
plumbers’ supplies. 

Umlandt was a German and the Barrys 
Irish; but they seem to have dwelt together 
in harmony. More than that, the Barrys 
conceived a friendliness for the poor little 
button-machine Umlandt was working so 
fitfully. This friendliness was not admira- 
tion, however, but something like pity. 

“If I couldn’t make a better button- 
machine than that, I’d go shoot myself!” 
remarked gne of the Barrys, as the three of 


them sat smoking their pipes, one evening, 
while Umlandt made buttons. 

This was the germ of an idea. It grew 
very fast. The Barrys were mechanical by 
temperament, and when they undertook any- 
thing they hung on, after the fashion of some 
Irishmen. The problem of making an auto- 
matic button-machine obsessed them by day 
and colored their dreams by night. With 
genuine pleasure they took all their surplus 
plumbing profits and put the money into 
experiments with their inventions. Nobody 
in Muscatine or elsewhere paid any atten- 
tion to their efforts — except Umlandt and 
Boepple. Umiandt watched proceedings 
with faith, Boepple with unbelief. 


The Danger of Being Tied to a Tradition 


Boepple had been dropping behind in the 
young industry very fast. After his dis- 
astrous career with William Molis he was 
financed by H. W. Huttig, a Muscatine 
lumberman, who joined him in a partnership. 
But Boepple labored under the delusion that 
he possessed deep button secrets. He was 
tied up to his earlier traditions imported 
from Germany, and he couldn’t expand. 
During the button excitement on the Missis- 
sippi he was continually besieged by men 
who wanted to learn the business. But he 
didn’t want to tell what he knew. He 
barred his doors the tighter and guarded his 
precious mysteries closer — the mysteries 
of cutting, drilling, polishing, and dyeing. 

The Barrys were inveterate searchers for 
the knowledge that they needed in their ex- 
periments. Boepple was especially wary 
of them. He once told a story on himself 
which Pat Barry likes to repeat to-day. 

“I get me a dog und a gun,” said Boepple, 
“und I stay mit my buddons factory und 
schleep — only mostly I stay avake. Von 
night | vatch for dem Barrys; zwei nights I 
vatch; drei, vier nights | vatch, und I see 
dem not. Der fiinfte night I fall aschleep, 
und vile I schleep coom dem Barrys und 
steal all mein buddons secrids!” 

As a matter of fact, Boepple’s button 
secrets had grown archaic. Original re- 
search on the part of the Barrys and ‘1e 
button men had blazed the way to new meth- 
ods. But the story throws a light on the 
character of the unfortunate Boepple, who 
discovered and pioneered an industry, but 
let it get away from him. 

In the early ’90’s the Barrys announced 
that they had a machine which would 
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receive the blanks cut from the mussel-shells 
and turn them out as finished buttons, 
ground down and bored for the thread. 

Only Umlandt, of all Muscatine, was 
ready to credit this announcement. He 
wanted a Barry automatic machine, but he 
had no money. He could not borrow any, 
for the Muscatine banks still had to be 
“shown.” The button craze liad collapsed, 
and you couldn’t have borrowed a hundred 
dollars on a hundred tons of clam-shells. In 
fact, there were whole hills of shells about 
Muscatine that were quite as unsalable as a 
lot of the Muscatine buttons. 

However, Umlandt said to the Barrys: 
“Put a machine in my shop and I’ll pay you 
a dollar a day royalty on it — you to keep 
title to the machine.” 

This was plunging for Umlandt, to whom 
a doliar a day looked as big as a barn. But 
a dollar a day looked good to the Barrys 
along about then, so they dragged their 
first machine over into Umlandt’s corner 
of the building, and the latter paid his first 
dollar, which he borrowed for the purpose. 


Putting the Button Business on a 
Commercial Basis 


Thus Henry Umlandt became the pioneer 
maker of fresh-water pearl buttons on any- 
thing like a commercial basis. This is 
especially interesting because to-day he is 
the head of one of the largest of the 
Muscatine button factories. 

Two other young men in the town, who 
had gone into buttons under conditions 
similar to Umlandt’s, were quick to follow 
suit and get a Barry machine. They were 
James S. McKee and W. E. Bliven, partners. 
McKee kept up his share of the ‘‘wood- 
shed” button factory by working for an oat- 
meal mill, buying oats. Bliven sold clothing 
to support his end. Each had put in about 
two hundred dollars of original capital, and 
they had suffered a deficit of thirty-five 
dollars the first year. At noontime McKee 
was in the habit of forfeiting his lunch in 
order to spend an hour in the shop. One 
dav, when he was back late at his job in 
the oatmeal mill, his employer said to him: 

“Jim, | don’t mind your clipping off a 
little of my time, but | hate to see a young 
fellow throwing away his money on that 
infernal button game. Toss it up and stay 
by your job!” 

Soon after, McKee quit his job and 
threw all his energies into the business 


that had been a side issue. McKee and 
Bliven to-day have the biggest factory in 
town, with a hundred Barry automatics 
working for them. The Barry brothers 
dominate the machinery end of the industry. 

Umlandt, McKee, and Bliven, as well as 
the Barrys, are types of the men who really 
created and made the fresh-water button 
industry of to-day. 

As for Boepple, he was so firmly in- 
trenched behind his traditions that he re- 
fused to admit the modern machines to the 
factory with which he was connected. So, 
after Boepple stepped down and out, as he 
inevitably did, the button men of Musca- 
tine got him a job elsewhere. Later, when 
the United States government established 
a plant at Fairport, lowa, to further the 
propagation of clams, he was given a job 
there as an expert in clam-shells. About 
a year ago Boepple died in a Muscatine hos- 
pital. He ranks to-day among the notable 
men of American industries — in the light 
of a‘ discoverer, however, not as a creator. 

Since the invention of the automatic ma- 
chine, the development of this Mississippi 
River industry has been rapid; but Musca- 
tine remains the world center. There are 
button factories away down in Louisiana, 
and all along the big river and its imme- 
diate branches, and a few in the East that 
use Mississippi River shells; but the bulk 
of the product comes from the vicinity of 
Muscatine. Davenport, Keokuk, Oskaloosa, 
and other cities in lowa, and several towns 
in Missouri and Illinois are active in the 
making of buttons. 

At Muscatine, a city of eighteen thousand 
people, a large percentage of the population 
makes a living, in one way or another, 
through clam-shells. Men and women by 
the thousands work in the button and pearl 
ornament factories, while in hundreds of 
homes the whole family does carding. It is 
a common saying in Muscatine that no resi- 
dent of the city expects tc get into heaven 
without a ticket showing previous servitude 
in buttons or clams. 


The Romance of the Fisheries 


Much of the deviltry of the clam fisheries 
has disappeared, yet the Mississippi is alive 
every summer with house-boats and fishing 
craft engaged in supplying the raw material 
to the factories. Nor is the romance gone; 
for the average season’s find of gems is 
perhaps a hundred thousand dollars. Most 
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Go swim for your government 
clams!" he shouted” 


of these are of minor value, ranging under a 
hundred dollars; but every now and then 
somebody picks out a pearl of royal beauty 


and value. Many of these wonder pearls 
have been sold abroad for as high as five 
thousand dollars. 

The romance is not confined to the clam 
fishermen, for often the cutters in the fac- 
tories find pearls that have been overlooked 
in the shelling. Theoretically, these gems 
belong to the factories; in practice, the lucky 
cutter usually decamps in a hurry. 

Two cutters, working alongside of each 
other, once found pearls almost simulta- 
neously, each gem a beauty. They quit 
together, sold their finds, went to Chicago, 
and had the time of their lives on the two 
thousand dollars they realized between them. 
Together they came back to Muscatine, 
“dead broke,” and went to work. 

Another cutter started a small button 
factory with eight hundred dollars he got 
from a find, and is doing well. 

Somewhere out West lives a farmer who 
fished only two hours on the Mississippi 


near Muscatine, and got all he wanted. In 
his first haul was a huge and aged black- 
shelled clam which disclosed, on being 
opened, a pearl of such remarkable tints that 
he sold it that day for twenty-five hundred 
dollars. 

““Good-by, boys,” he said. “I’m going 
to hustle away and buy me that farm I’ve 
been wanting. Lightning will never strike 
me like this again.” 

Nobody in Muscatine knows his name. 
The fishermen drift in and drift out, stran- 
gers. 

The larger button factories in Muscatine 
maintain departments for the buying and 
selling of the gems, while professional buyers 
from the large cities are always on hand. 
It is said that these experts net for them- 
selves many thousand dollars in a season. 

Unlike most of the national indus- 
tries that have sprung into promi- 
nence, the fresh-water pearl button 
business is conducted by groups of 
men with comparatively small capital. 
Promoters have attempted consoli- 
dations, but the industry remains 
strongly competitive — one of the few 
national industries in this country that 
remind us of the days when the power 
of money did not loom up to frighten 
men who wanted to get into business. 
In Muscatine there are probably fifty 
button factories, big and little; and the 
little ones give the more picturesque touch. 
On the outskirts of the town, for instance, 
stands a shack in which two brothers make 
button blanks. They haven’t the machinery 
to turn out finished buttons, so they sell 
the blanks — cut from the clam-shells with 
little tabular power saws — to the larger 
factories. Two years ago these young men 
worked in a button plant; but they wanted 
to do something for themselves. They spent 
a summer on the river, getting their raw 
material; then they put up a shanty, got 
some equipment on credit, and went at it. 
Their gasolene engine pops steadily ten 
hours a day. They earn, clear of expenses, 
about twenty dollars a week apiece. 

But, if they stick, they may have a hun- 
dred automatics working for them ten years 
from now — who knows? That sort of thing 
has been the story, oft repeated, of the 
fresh-water pearl button industry. This is 
an industry of self-made men — fostered per- 
haps by the McKinley tariff, but not made 
by the tariff. 

Out in Muscatine you may find here and 
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there a man who will tell you that the new 
tariff on pearl buttons — which cuts the duty 
about fifty per cent on the average — is 
going to kill the whole American industry and 
plunge Muscatine into despair and poverty. 
But practically all of the button manufac- 
turers out there are going ahead with their 
plans to make and sell buttoris. One of the 
biggest of them put it this way: 

“We can beat out the tariff, whatever it 
is, with our machinery. We haven’t got 
to the end of our development in that direc- 
tion; probably we have just begun. Then, 
there are a lot of wastes that we haven’t 
eliminated so far. Let them send over their 
cheap-labor buttons from foreign lands! 
We are going to make buttons just the same, 
and we are going to make them so cheaply 
arid so well that we'll hold the market.” 


A Fortune in Waste Shells 


Speaking of wastes, there are some that 
have already been shut off by the Mississippi 
River button men. One prodigious waste, 
long neglected, lay in the remains of the 
clam-shells after the blanks were cut out. 
All over the mussel regions could be seen 
mighty heaps of this refuse. A little of 
it was used for roads, but the bulk was 
a total loss. 

There are various versions as to who first 
really utilized this material. One of the 
stories credits the enterprise to W. F. 
Bishop and his two partners, F. C. Vetter 
and C. C. Hagermann. These men, now 
the owners of a large factory with several 
branches, began to make buttons on a very 
small scale. The waste in shells threatened 
them with disaster, and, as the story is 
told, Bishop took a ham- 
mer and crushed one of 
the shells on a stone. 
Then, as an experiment, 
he borrowed a big but 
emaciated hen. This 
fowl had been suffering 
from melancholia and 
loss of appetite; but no 
sooner had she pecked at 
the crushed clam-shell 
than she clucked loudly 
and began to scratch 
about in excitement. 
She ate all of the stuff 
greedily, and basked in 
powdered clam-shells for 
a week. Then she began 


to lay ponderous eggs, which put to shame 
all her earlier achievements in that 
direction. 

So Bishop began to sell his waste shells 
for chicken feed. To-day the crushing- 
plants in Muscatine and in the other 
button cities are of no small consequence to 
the industry. Sold at first by the bag, this 
by-product is now marketed only by the car- 
load. Some day a use may be found, like- 
wise, for the meat of the clam, which is now 
fed by the ton to the fishes. 

It was. the waste of clam-shells that first 
directed the attention of the Muscatine 
button men to the danger of exhausting the 
raw material that nature had planted in the 
Mississippi. And, oddly enough, nobody knew 
anything about the art of clam-growing. 
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“A house-boat fisherman found a pearl in one of his clams, and 
sold it for two thousand dollars to a Chicago jewelry buyer” 
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The threatened extinction of the whole 
industry stirred local scientists, and they 
began to experiment. Down at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, two professors of biology, 
George Lefevre and Winterton C. Curtis, 
made the curious discovery that the egg of 
a clam would not hatch until it had first 
fed for a week or ten days on the jaw of a 
fish. They found, too, that the eggs of 
each variety of Mississippi mussel had their 
preference as to the kind of fish, and would 
not hook themselves on to any other kind. 
Unless the embryo clam could inveigle his 
own choice of fish to approach, he would pine 
away and die. But once let him get a good 
grip with his little shell,— clearly discernible 
through the microscope,—he would grow 
fat and then drop off in contentment; in three 
or four years he would be the equivalent of 
a dozen or more large and lustrous pearl 
buttons. 

It was upon this discovery that the govern- 
ment built its clam-propagating plant at 
Fairport, eight miles above Muscatine, on 
the river. In charge of Director R. E. 


Coker, the work is now well under way. The 
government men go fishing in the Missis- 
sippi and adjacent lakes, taking the fish 


alive. They fish for clams, too. The fish 
and the clam spawn are introduced to each 
other in tanks, where the little clams make 
haste to hitch on to the gills of their friends. 
When a fish is well infected, he is set loose 
in the Mississippi— and that is how the 
people of this republic will get their pearl 
buttons of the future. The fish, of course, 
are slightly inconvenienced; but the govern- 
ment is considerate and does not permit 
too many clam eggs to get hold of one gill. 
However, a single husky catfish can easily 
supply half a million buttons a year. 

This is an industry which in twenty-five 
years has grown from nothing to a point 
where its product goes into practically every 
home in the land. Boepple’s buttons, as 
they are still sometimes called, are handled 


by every wholesaler, every dry-goods travel- 
ing man, and every mother. In endless 
sizes and varieties, they find a place on most 
of the shirts and underwear of the people, 
and on many of the outer garments. They 
constitute probably two-thirds of the but- 
tons used in America. 

This growth has been brought about not so 
much by salesmanship as by perfection of 
manufacture. Since the day Boepple sold 
his first batch of buttons in Muscatine, the 
trade has been ready to take the product — 
provided it compared well with its foreign 
rivals, the sea-shell buttons. Then, the 
American proclivity for waste has helped. 
Pretty nearly the whole annual product is 
wasted at the hands of consumers. Of 
course, this isn’t much from a money stand- 
point — only some ten million dollars, at 
retail valuation. Buttons do not represent 
money, as steel does. But in quantity the 
output shows up better. One estimate 
places the product of the fresh-water fac- 
tories at five billion buttons a year, which 
would give fifty buttons to every person 
in the United States. 

In the days of our grandmothers there 
was always a button bag, and every article 
of apparel was carefully clipped before it 
went to some secondary use. Now buttons 
are “so cheap” that they are thrown away 
by the million. 

The men who did the most to make them 
cheap live in Muscatine — a group of men 
characteristic of our American bent for trade 
and industry. The men who created the 
Mississippi pearl button business and sus- 
tained it are the stayers; they are the men 
who stuck, through discouragements and 
trials. Every industry is worth studying, if 
only to get acquainted with the stayers who 
have made it. They are the men who offer 
us inspiration, irrespective of the money 
powers. After all, the real inside story 
of an industry is the story of the men, not 
the money. 





NE HUNDRED YEARS AGO the canning industry did not 
exist; to-day, were it not for the canneries, our great cities 
would starve to death and fifty per cent of the fruits and vegetables 


of the country would go to waste. 


The story of the canning industry, from the days when it was a 
virgin field for naive experiments, to tke present time, when it has 
become a perfected science, is another of the romances of American 


enterprise. 
number. 


It will be told by Edward Mott Woolley in the March 
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A GREAT JEW 


By 
PERCEVAL GIBBON 





HE brilliant Jew upon whom England has recently bestowed its highest judicial 
honors presents, in his amazing career, a story of wide and strong appeal. 
A failure at the age when most men are safely launched in their life-work, be 
plunged into a new field of activity, and by the indefatigable qualities of bis 


character fought bis way to the Lord Chief Justiceship of England. 


Here is this 


man’s inspiring story, told by that master story-teller and journalist, Perceval Gibbon. 





HERE were in Europe, on October 

21, 1913, two Jews who held the 
world’s eye and stood, each in his 
separate fashion, for a symbol of his race. 
In Kief, the intellectual and ecclesiastical 
capital of southern Russia, the goal of pil- 
grimages, whose seventy and odd churches 
testify to her holiness, the first of these 
two, one Mendel Beiliss, was standing on 
trial for his life. The charge against him 


was the aldest of all those grotesque and 
injurious accusations that fanaticism and 
bigotry have formulated against the Jews 
for six hundred years — that of murdering 
a Christian child in order to obtain its 
blood for use in some ritual of the Jewish 
religion. 

To determine this charge, a bench of jur- 
ists, under a learned and courtly president, 
was sitting through a dreary length of weeks; 
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In London, too, there 








ON A CERTAIN DAY in October, 19:3, there were in Europe two 
Jews who held the eyes of the world. One of these Jews was Mendel there entered toward 


Beiliss,on trial for bis life under the fanatical charge of having murdered 
a Christian child to obtain its blood for use in some Jewish ritual 


professors, theologians, Oriental scholars, 
and experts of all kinds gave testimony upon 
the Jewish ceremonial till the fact that a 
boy named Yushinsky had actually been 
murdered almost disappeared from sight, 
and it was Judaism itself that faced the 
judges in the person of Mendel Beiliss. 
Since that date the verdict has been pro- 
nounced. Beiliss has been acquitted of the 
murder of Yushinsky; but it was held to be 
proved, none the less, that ritual murder 
had taken place; and throughout the Czar’s 
dominions the Ghetto-dwellers are waiting 
in fear for the Black Hundreds, the makers 
of pogroms, to give to that verdict its logical 
effect of outrage and murder. 





was upon that day a 
ceremony in a court of 
law. Inthe Royal Courts 
of Justice, that strong- 
hold of stately formality 
and established prece- 
dent, a new Lord Chief 
Justice of England was 
taking the oath of 
allegiance and service. 
The lofty, sky-lit, oak- 
paneled room. was 
crowded with men emi- 
nent in the law and high 
in the service of the 
state; Lord Haldane, as 
Lord Chancellor, and 
the Master of the Rolls, 
waited to right and left 
of the empty chair below 
the great crest of Eng- 
land, splendid and 
picturesque ‘in their 
gold-embroidered black 
robes; and to either hand 
of them attended a line 
of gowned and wig- 
crowned judges. It was 
an event staged with 
all that restrained and 
sober splendor which is 
the character of an 
ancient and significant 
ceremonial. At the due 
moment, a. curtain 
screening a door rattled 
back on its rings, and 





the waiting chair a figure 
flowing in scarlet and 
ermine,. startling the 
somber background of black gowns and 
dark walls by its brilliance. It was Sir 
Rufus Isaacs, Lord Chief Justice of England 
—a Jew! 


Isaacs’ Appearance as He Took the 
Oath of Office 


A paper setting forth the oath he was to 
take was placed before him, and he stood 
facing the court while he recited its contents 
aloud. The great, full-bottomed wig hid 
his hair and descended upon his scarlet- 
clad shoulders, making a silvery gray frame 
for his face. It was sober and austere, 
composed to a gravity that seemed touched 
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almost with melancholy, so that one wonr- 
dered whether he, having read his newspaper 
that morning, were remembering, at this 
high culmination of his career, that other Jew 
in that other court at Kief. He showed, 
as he bent above the paper, reading the 
words of the oath with his clear, practical 
enunciation, a countenance of a fine and 
strong judicial character upon which his 
years of indefatigable industry have left 
their mark in a certain scholarly leanness of 
outline. 

It was when, the oath taken and recorded, 
he turned to hear Lord Haldane’s brief 
speech, that one marked in him that salient 
racial quality, the ineffaceable hall-mark of 
a common origin, which 
trembling Ghetto- 
dwellers of Kishinef and 
Kief share with the 
Jewish millionaires of 
England and America. 
. The mouth, mobile and 
wide-lipped, the bold 
curve of the nose, the 
height of bone in the 
cheeks, all testify to it; 
but it is the eyes that 
show it unmistakably. 
Deep under the brows, 
black and lustrous, de- 
liberate and intent, there 
is in them a suggestion 
of profundity, of powers 
and _ possibilities held 
back and reserved, of 
impulse curbed by cal- 
culation. They reveal 
nothing unless it be the 
fact that they have seen 
much. They are the 
eyes of a Jew, to whom 
Christians and Occi- 
dentals are yet, in some 
sense, foreigners and 
Gentiles. 

“He looks at you as 
if he’d never seen any- 
thing like you before,” 
complained a_ witness 
who had _ undergone 
cross-examination by Sir 
Rufus Isaacs; ‘‘and then 
he questions you as if 
he’d known you all yeur 
life.” 

It is the Jew’s advan- 
tage that he is every- 


where and nowhere a foreigner. Western 
civilization is congenial to him; he has his 
part and his place in it; he has the educa- 
tional and social equipment of his Christian 
fellows and competitors, and, in addition, 
he has those qualities of mind and character 
which are distinctively Jewish. That is 
why he is seldom a success at the merely 
manual trades; there is no scope in them for 
the Jew in him. Finance, the arts, the law 


— these give him space to swing in. Sir 
Rufus Isaacs made more than one experi- 
ment in life before he discovered in advocacy 
the right field for his gifts. 

By every right of inheritance, of training 
and opportunity, he should have been a 


ON THE DAY that Mendel Beiliss was standing on trial for his life ina 
court in Kief, another Jew, in a court in London, was being raised to the 
highest judicial honors that England can offer. 
Isaacs, who had just been made the new Lord Chief Justice of England 


This man was Rufus 
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merchant in the City of London. His 
family have their roots deep in that soil. 
His father was a merchant and ship-broker, 
and one of his uncles was Lord Mayor. 
Born in 1860, he was a second son, and, in 
so far as it rested with others to shape his 
life for him, he was designed to fill a place 
in the family business, and his education 
was arranged to that end. At six he was 
learning French in Brussels; at twelve he 
was forgetting it at University College 
School in London; at fifteen he went to 
Hanover to acquire German. According 
to the plan laid down for him, he should 
have gone next to Cambridge, there to be 
conventionalized and molded to the accepted 
contours of a well-bred young Englishman; 
but it was at this point that the plan broke 
down. He went instead to sea, shipping 
himself as “boy” on board the ship Blair 
Atholl, bound from Cardiff to Rio with a 
cargo of coal. 


Isaacs a Failure as a Seaman 


He tells of that adventure now with a 
shrug for the boyish impracticability of it. 
The qualities that make a seaman are cheap 
—any captain can hire them for a few dollars 
a month; and the brilliant young Jew, with 
French and German as ‘familiar upon his 
tongue as English, with his brisk, uneasy 
mind and delicacy of perception, found him- 
self penned up on less than three hundred 
feet of deck, cleaning brasswork half across 
the world, and being hunted aloft to stow 
the main skysail. In Rio he tried todesert, 
but was caught and brought back. He had 
to go with the Blair Atholl and her brass- 
work to Calcutta before she carried him back 
to London and restored him to the shore, 
convinced that the sea, at any rate, was no 
place for him. But, as he says, he learned 
at least the difference between “port” and 
“starboard.”” In the Titanic inquiry and 
in the action which followed the ramming 
of the White Star liner Olympic by the cruiser 
Hawke, the year he spent on the Blair 
Atholl served him well. 

In England, sea cases are usually tried 
before a judge, with whom sit old and expert 
captains called Trinity Masters. Charts 
are produced; weather-beaten seafaring 
witnesses give evidence; barristers hesitate 
and flounder among technicalities. But 
Rufus Isaacs is seldom at a loss. 

“One needs to be able to see the ships,” 
he explained —‘‘to know what the position 


looked like to the men in charge of them 
when the thing happened. My year at 
sea enabled me to do that.” 

He was sitting, as he spoke, in his room 
at the Law Courts, at the end of the long 
corridor where all the doors are labeled 
“Mr. Justice This”’ or “Lord Justice That.” 
It is a large room of fine and stately propor- 
tions, the walls hidden by book-cases, with 
a broad, crowded desk in the center of it — 
the kind of room to remind its occupant 
continually of the great office to which he 
has attained. But it seemed, as he spoke 
of visualizing the ships meeting in a seaway, 
alone with imminent disaster upon the 
barren waters, that his face slacked from its 
keenness and his eyes looked bevond the 
book-lined walls, and the Lord Chief Justice 
of England recalled with relish the days 
when he went barefoot about the spray-wet 
decks of the old Blair Atholl. 

There followed three years during which 
the family business claimed him before he 
saw the last of it. He was sent to Magde- 
burg in Germany, to the office of his father’s 
agent there. It was an experience profitable 
to him only as his year at sea had been, and 
as all experience is profitable. The monot- 
ony of the work wearied him; its limitations 
depressed him. He persisted in it only 
long enough to put a final polish cn his 
mastery of the German tongue, and to gain 
besides a certain subtle flavoring of cos- 
mopolitanism, a quality of schooled manners 
and liberal mind; and then he was,back in 
London again, making preparations for an 
entry into the Stock Exchange. And on 
the Stock Exchange he was as little of 
a success as he had been at sea and in 
Magdeburg. 


A Failure on the Stock Exchange 


The greatness of the Jew in business and 
finance is to be found in his capacity for 
seeing money and its possibilities imagina- 
tively —a faculty which, under conditions 
of modern business, may none the less lead 
to failure. Counting the time he was learn- 
ing his business as a stock-broker’s clerk, 
Rufus Isaacs had nearly eight years in the 
City; they were eight years of losing money 
and gaining knowledge. During the last 


three of these he was already “reading for 
the bar” as a student .t the Middle Temple. 
Five years of steady loss had been enough 
to convince him that he was not to acquire 
a fortune as a stock-broker. He recalls 
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SEDDON, an English insurance agent, who was charged with having poisoned an old lady who lived 
in bis house, after having got her to make over her property to him. Isaacs was prosecutor in the case. 
His “deadly fair play,” as it was termed by Marshall Hall, the great lawyer who defended Seddon, 
made an overwhelming impression on the jury. Seddon was convicted, sentenced, and hanged 
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J. B. JOEL, the African millionaire whom Isaacs 
reduced to tears in the action brought against bim 
by Robert Sievier for libel. It is part of Isaacs’ 
strength that he never tries to intimidate a wit- 
ness, never loses bis own suavity and self-control 


yet how hard it was to fall again into the 
habit of study. 

But his City experience was not wasted. 
If the sea served him well, the City served 
him magnificently. He began practice as 
a barrister (in 1887) with such an equipment 
of sound and familiar knowledge of business 
and business customs as few men acquire 


in ten years at the bar. The young Jew 
who had all but ruined himself at stock- 
broking showed at last the Jew’s essential 
genius for the mechanics of commerce and 
an unequaled head for figures. 


His Wonderful Achievement in the 
Wright Trial 


In the prosecution of Whittaker Wright, 
the court found itself occupied with an im- 
mense mass of accounts, intricate and per- 
plexing. Lawson Walton, Isaacs’ old chief 
when he was reading in chambers, who was 
defending the ruined promoter, was contin- 
ually at a loss for a figure or a date. ine 
would pause uncertainly; but on each occa- 
sion, before he could consult +his paper.. 
Isaacs supplied him with the word he lacked. 
It was a wonderful exhibition of memory, 
but it had the effect of singularly exasperat- 
ing Walton. 

Then, in his turn, Isaacs rose to cross- 
examine —-trim, slender, deliberate, facing 
across the well of the court the huge, un- 
wieldy figure of the broken financier on the 
witness-stand. He had no need of papers 
and memcranda to steer him through the 
figures that masked and disguised the truth. 
Easily and surely, following a clear trail of 
consecutive facts, he cut athwart the great 
accumulation of accounts, with the jury 
hanging upon his words, and the accused 
man going to pieces under his questions. 
There was no resisting it! Whittaker 
Wright knew what the verdict must be before 
Isaacs had finished his two-day speech to the 
jury, and he had ready in his waistcoat pocket 
the poison with which he killed himself to 
evade his sentence of seven years’ penal 
servitude. 


He Begins a Career for the Third Time 
at Twenty-seven 


Rufus Isaacs was twenty-seven years of 
age when he was called to the bar, and in 
that year also he married. His wife was 
Miss Alice Edith Cohen, the daughter of 
a family like his own, merchants in the City 
of London. There was a while at the be- 
ginning when work did not come very read- 
ily, when the young man who was to become 
Lord Chief Justice would expend the whole 
of his powers for a day in some trivial case 
for the classical fee of a guinea, which is 
five dollars. But he was in the right line 
at last, and he knew it, and the initial 
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struggle was not a long one. He had a more 
general experience of the world than most 
new-fledged lawyers; he had the head and 
tongue of a born advocate; and his industry 
took the form of a passionate, insatiable 
appetite for toil. When at last work came 
to him plentifully, he was equal to it. His 
day began at five in the morning, and till 
eight he was at work on his briefs. From 
ten till four in the afternoon he would be 
in court; from four till about seven in the 
evening he was to be found in his chambers. 
And when he went home at last, there went 
with him a huge leather kit-bag of papers 
to occupy him till he went to bed. 

*“Yes, | worked in those days,” he says, 
recalling them thoughtfully; “Il certainly 
worked.” 

Of course, it is not only work and good 
intentions that make up such a success as 
his. The fact that he was a Jew and of a 
sound Jewish family provided him. with 
certain opportunities. The great Jewish 
solicitor, Sir George Lewis, who was said to 
know more of the secrets of noble 
families than any other living man, 
employed him almost from the start. 

The rest was his own achievement. 

No one could have taught him the knack of 
psychological penetration with which he was 
wont to find the key to the sympathies and 
prejudices of judge, jury, and witnesses. 


Isaacs Starts a New Fashion in 
Cross-Examination 


Isaacs’ manner, too, was all his own. He 
came to the courts while the method of Sir 
Charles Russell — afterward Lord Russell 
of Killowen—was still in general use. 
Russell was a son of Thunder; he was par- 
ticularly terrible in cross-examination. Ve- 
hemence, vociferation, compulsion by sheet 
force of his terrific personality, gained him 
his fame and his cases. To be questioned 
by him was a nerve-shaking ordeal; his 
success established the bullying Boanerges 
method of handling hostile witnesses. To 
courts that were accustomed to echo with 
the infuriated bellow of counsel, Isaacs came 
as an innovation. His faintly cosmopolitan 
urbanity and his markedly Jewish appear- 
ance made him conspicuous enough at that 
time; he added to these a wholly new manner 
in advocacy. He never bellowed, for one 
thing; he never bullied, for another. He 
was courteous, with a clear d well modu- 
lated voice; his good humo, gathered his 








ISAACS came to the English courts while the 
method of Sir Charles Russell — the terrific, nerve- 
shaking bullying of hostile witnesses —was still in 
use. His urbanity and good humor in cross- 
examination established a new fashion in advocacy 


hearers together into a relationship of mutual 
good feeling and accessibility to reason. He 
stood, as a rule, with his hands joined be- 
hind his back under his gown, and put his 
questions slowly, with patient clearness, and a 
long pause aftereach. ‘‘ Yes,” he would say, 
slowly, to himself, when the answer came; 
then the pause while the court waited 
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eagerly and the witness’ nerves quivered, 
and the subtle, dexterous next question was 
planted neatly into its place, like a banderilla 
into a bull. 

He “took silk,” as it is called,— became 
a King’s counsel, that is;— when he had 
been only eleven years at the bar. One 
of his reasons for doing so was that he was 
warned by 


the brother of Joseph Chamberlain, brought 
against the Star newspaper for libel. A 
question of his connection with Kynochs, 
the manufacturers of explosives, and of 
Kynochs’ contracts with the government, 
was involved, and there was an implica- 
tion of political corruption. The case 
from first to last was political, and Isaacs 

was briefed 





his doctors 
that he was 
working too 
hard. A 
man’s prac- 
tice almost 
invariably 
diminishes 
when he 
ceases to be 
a junior and 
becomes a 
K. C.; but 
with Isaacs 
it was other- 
wise. He 
could now be 
employed in 
charge of a 
case, with 
juniors un- 
der him, and 
thesolicitors - 
who bestow 
briefs were 
intensely 
aware that 
among the 
multitude of 
barristers in- 
habiting the 
Temple there 








for the Siar. 

Mr.Cham- 
berlain gave 
his evidence 
effectively. 
It was plain 
to the jury, 
as to every 
one else in 
court, that 
he had been 
libeled, that 
he was an 
honorable 
and injured 
man. Heavy 
damages 
looked im- 
minent, 
when Isaacs 
rose tocross- 
examine. 
By all the 
accepted 
canons of 
practice, 
there was 
but one 
course open 
to him — he 
must en- 
deavor to 








had arisen 
in Rufus 
Isaacs a new 
and strange 
power. That 
suavity of 
his — his demonstration of the new and sur- 
prising fact that even an embittered law-suit, 
maintained on both sides with the utmost 
passion and prejudice, could be conducted 
not merely with decent restraint but with 
actual good humor — struck people’s imag- 
ination. Law students and callow juniors 
of the bar always flocked to hear him at 
work. 

His first big case as a “leader’’ was in 
the action that Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, 


SiR RUFUS ISAACS with bis Vriend and famous opponent, 
Sir Edward Carson, who has been his antagonist in Parlia- 
ment and in many of bis most celebrated trials 





destroy the 
effect of 
Chamber- 
lain’s evi- 
dence upon 
the jury bya 
cross-examination of the most searching and 
punishing kind; he must break the man 
down, discredit him, put him through a kind 
of public third degree. 

But Isaacs did nothing of the kind. He 
was suave, civil, cheerful, as always. He had 
the measure of the judge, of the jury, of 
the witness. By sheer infection of his own 
manner, he lifted the whole affair to the 
plane of an ics,diry into how far the plain- 
tiff had suffered by the defendants’ libel. 
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He had to lose the case: his business was 
to lose it as inexpensively as possible. He 
seemed to be consulting with the plaintiff 
about the extent of his injury and the sum 
that would compensate him. 

“Isaacs’ plan is to create the atmos- 
phere of a tea-party,” said one of his 
juniors, on that occasion. People who were 
present say 


upon the mind of an old lady, one Miss 
Barrow, who lived in his house, that she 
had made over her property to him. He 
finished by poisoning her. Marshall Hall 
was defending him. It is not the custom, in 
murder cases, for the Crown to press too 
bitterly; the prisoner is invariably allowed 
the benefit of every presumption that can 

be useful to 





that it was 
comical to 
watch the 
counsel en- 
gaged on the 
other _ side. 
Isaacs was 
scarcely at- 
tacking the 
view of the 
case that 
they had 
been at the 
pains of 
building up. 
He all but 
admitted it; 
and they 
had to sit 
seeing their 
damages 
diminish as 
each minute 
passed. 
What the 
redoubtable 
Marshall 
Hall, another 
great King’s 











him. Isaacs 
carried the 
matter 
further. He 
was lenient 
and con- 
siderate to 
an extent 
that startled 
the defense; 
in cross- 
examining 
Seddon, he 
continually 
warned him 
of the im- 
portance 
and bearing 
of a particu- 
lar question 
before he 
allowed him 
to answer 
(t.. tae 
result was 
to make 
it appear 
to the jury 
that a case 








counsel, which 
called on a < ea + 3 looked 
later occa- swe fa dana Be a : : 3% strong even 
“shee . ee, A el atl gsi? : “ 

sion “Isaacs —— = when _han- 
—_— fair SiR RUFUS ISAACS AND HIS WIFE, Lady Isaacs, a ~— ue) 
ee. charming and brilliant woman, the daughter of a Jewish =~ —— 
undoing of ; eration 

merchant in the City of London 
them. The must be 


jury gave 

Chamberlain a thousand dollars as dam- 
ages; it might easily have been twenty 
times as much. 


His Brilliant Prosecution in the Seddon 
Murder Trial 


Marshall Hall’s comment was made during 
the Seddon murder trial, when Isaacs was 
prosecuting as Attorney-General. Seddon 
was an insurance agent who had so worked 


overwhelm- 
ing. Seddon was duly convicted, sentenced, 
and hanged. 

It is impossible even to enumerate all the 
great cases in which Sir Rufus has played 
a leading part. The chief of them, from the 
point of view of legal science and the mag- 
nitude of the interest involved, are naturally 
not the most famous. The action of Wyler 
versus Lewis, in 1908, is such a one. It 
turned upon great financial and territorial 
interests in Africa and elsewhere; a mere 
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statement of the claims made would fill 
several pages. Isaacs represented the plain- 
tiffs and Sir Edward Carson the defendants. 
The trial itself took sixty days, and Isaacs 
secured for his clients damages to the amount 
of £67,000 ($335,000). That was at the 
trial, where Isaacs’ methods, and particularly 
his genius for dealing with financial matters, 
were at least as important a factor of the 
result as the mere rights and wrongs of the 
case. But nobody pays damages to that 
extent without trying the resource of an 
appeal; and in the Appeal Court, where 
evidence is not heard, and a matter is con- 
sidered on its merits in plain law,— as far 
as commercial law is ever plain,— the de- 
cision was reversed. Isaacs’ speech during 
the appeal lasted nine days; Carson spoke 
for eight. The cost of the appeal alone 
worked out at about ten dollars a minute. 
Isaacs’ fee was five thousand dollars, with 
what is known as a “refresher” of an addi- 
tional five hundred dollars a day. 


He Conducts Two Cases at Once, Working 
Seventeen Hours a Day 


While the Wyler versus Lewis case was 
opening in one court, the court adjoining 
was occupied with the action in which the 
Kingston (Jamaica) Combined Interests were 
suing a number of insurance companies as 
a result of the Jamaica earthquake. As if he 
were not already sufficiently burdened with 
the Wyler case, Isaacs was briefed in that 
too, for a fee of ten thousand dollars and 
daily “‘refreshers” of twelve hundred and 
fifty dollars. The case lasted a fortnight. 
The work it entailed for Isaacs would have 
broken down most men. He was in one or 
other of the courts all day, and the fashion 
in which he organized the cases, so that he 
was always present when he was needed to 
take a matter at its critical point out of the 
hands of his juniors and handle it himself, 
was alone a masterpiece of organization. 
After the courts rose, he sat in consultation 
with his juniors till late in the evening; 
yet he was always called at five in the morn- 
ing to begin the day’s work afresh. He was 
at court before the opening, with clear plans 
of campaign for the day’s hearing already 
decided upon. There were bets made in 
the courts that he would not last under the 
strain. Those bets were lost. 

In fact, they never were good bets. The 
men who offered them measured Isaacs’ 
powers of resistance by their own breaking- 


strain; they left out of their calculations 
the fact that should have guided them — 
that in Isaacs they had, not a man diffused 
and dispersed among a number of activities, 
but a man of rare power and strange genius, 
whose every faculty was focussed upon a 
single goal — the work he had in hand. The 
whole of him was in it; there was nothing 
left over. At this time he had been in 
Parliament for four years, and had scarcely 
made a speech. He had a house in Curzon 
Street and another at Foxhill in Berkshire, 
a charming and brilliant wife, and a great 
income; yet he was seldom seen in society. 
He gave himself to his work as a fanatic 
gives himself to his religion. 

But it was neither ambition nor the desire 
to earn the great fees that were offered him 
that drove him through the fatigues of the 
Wyler-Lewis litigation and a hundred other 
exacting efforts. The emotion that governed 
him, standing in his place, intent, easily 
courteous, with a face the hue of parchment 
from labor and lack of sleep, was neither of 
these; it was pleasure — pleasure in achieve- 
ment, in victory, in the mere feeling of 
conquest. There are lusts of the brain more 
compelling than any appetites of the flesh; 
and this keen, still, subtle Jew, with his 
strong, deliberate face and deep-secret eyes, 
had felt them and glutted them. 

“One sees all types of people at the bar,” 
he says casually. “One sees pretty deeply 
into them, too.” 

Strange types, some of them! Whittaker 
Wright, ponderous and unwieldy, with the 
poison ready in his pocket; “‘the beautiful 
Mrs. Sands,” of the famous Hartopp divorce 
case, who was brought into the case to make 
it impossible for Sir Charles Hartopp to di- 
vorce his wife, but was cleared by Isaacs; 
J. B. Joel, the African millionaire, whom he 
reduced to tears in the action brought against 
him by Robert Sievier for libel; Hooley, 
once all-powerful as a company promoter, 
whom he cleared in a trial that lasted nine 
days at the Old Bailey — they are infinite 
in their variety. And his method has been 
to know them — not only to see them, but 
to know them to the recesses of their soul, 
them and their secrets, more intimately, 
more actually, than any father confessor. 


His Entrance into Politics 


In politics he has always been Liberal, but 
he explains that, save for a general sympathy 
with Liberalism, politics did not greatly oc- 
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cupy his thoughts until he was thirty. He 
was forty-four when he first entered Parlia- 
ment as member for Reading; he was fifty 
when he attained to the office of Solicitor- 
General, and six months older when he be- 
came Attorney-General and official leader of 
the bar. These are the rungs of that ladder 
which lead to the greatest rewards that Eng- 
lish law can confer on its practitioners. 

It is noteworthy that his success in poli- 
tics was of another kind than his success at 
the bar. The latter rested in a great meas- 
ure on his personality, his actual presence 
and voice in the conduct of his cases. It 
was the man that counted as much as the 
mind. In the House of Commons, however, 
he was content for several years to vote faith- 
fully with his party, and to speak rarely and 
briefly. He was not a born nor a skilful 
Parliamentarian. What brought him for- 
ward and made him a member of the Cabi- 
net (to which an Attorney-General had not 
previously been admitted) was the value 
that the government placed on his trained 
intellect and his unexcelled knowledge of 
law. In the new legislation adding to and 
amending the laws affecting trades unions, 
his services were brilliant. The Labor Party 
found him sympathetic and helpful. 

“But I believe in strong trades unions,” 
he states. “It is the only safeguard for 
both the men and the employers. The 
stronger the unions, the better. It is when 
the unions are weak, and branches are able 
to defy their executive, that labor becomes 
dangerous to itself.” 


He Makes His Great Speech in the 
House of Commons 


It was in the debate upon the second 
reading of the Home Rule Bill that he gave 
the House a taste of his quality as a speaker. 
It was a great occasion. Across the floor- 
space over which the hostile parties faced each 
other sat Sir Rufus’ friend and most famous 
opponent in many great cases in the courts 
— Sir Edward Carson, the figurehead and 
spokesman of Ulster. It was he who had 
organized Ulster into an armed force, to 
resist by any means, however violent, the 
establishment of Home Rule in Ireland. It 
was he who had brought into the already 
sufficiently embittered question of Home 
Rule the new factor of armed rebellion. He 
is a tall man, hatchet-faced, strong-browed, 
forceful and harsh — not an opponent to 
despise in any assembly. He had said his 


say and threatened the government with 
civil war in Ireland, and was back in his 
seat again, sprawling his huge length upon 
the cushions, after his fashion, with his face 
lowering and contemptuous under the lights 
that illuminate that grave chamber. Op- 
posite, there rose to reply the slight, immacu- 
late figure of the Attorney-General. 

He was at an advantage. The crowded 
House had heard him so little that none 
knew what to expect. He was still, to some 
extent, an unknown quantity. His foreign 
quality, too,— the mystery and the power 
of the Jew,— heightened the House’s curi- 
osity and expectation. In the House of 
Commons it is the rule that a member must 
address himself to the Speaker, who pre- 
sides. He may not even name another 
member, but must allude to him as the 
Honorable Member for So-and-So. Sir 
Rufus, in whom the punctilio of law courts 
is second nature, failed in none of these re- 
quirements; yet it was to Sir Edward Car- 
son he spoke. In his clear, precise voice, a 
little warmed for once by the passion of debate, 
he delivered himself as it were into the face 
of the big man opposite. 


Sir Edward Carson Driven into a 
Corner 


Sir Edward Carson said, did he, that Home 
Rule for Ireland had never been placed fairly 
before the country? That it had been 
hushed up and passed over at the elections? 
That the country as a whole was opposed to 
it? A motion of grim assent from Sir Ed- 
ward Carson was his answer. Well, then, if 
that were the objection, was Sir Edward 
Carson ready to stand or fall by the decision 
of the country? Assuming that the govern- 
ment were willing to resign and submit the 
whole issue of Home Rule to the test of a 
general election, would that satisfy him? 
And, if the country returned the Liberal 
government to power on the Home Rule 
issue, would he then accept Home Rule for 
Ulster? 

He waited for the reply. The House, 
packed to its utmost capacity, waited too. 
Sir Edward Carson frowned. He had the 
choice of abandoning his best argument or 
retiring from his position of an irreconcilable. 
He chose the former. 

“‘No, sir,” he answered shortly. 

The House, or that part of it which sup- 
ported the government, laughed. Sir Rufus 
held up his hand for silence; he was not 
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finished yet. Speaking more slowly now, 
with solemn earnestness, he recalled to his 
hearers Sir Edward Carson’s threats of vio- 
lence and disorder to ensue in Ulster if Home 
Rule should be granted to Ireland. But 
supposing Home Rule were withheld? Had 
Ulster nothing to fear in that case? Did 
any one suppose that the Irish of the south 
and west were less capable of enforcing their 
will than the Irish of Ulster? Gravely, in 
a tone of warning, he presented the picture 
of Nationalist Ireland armed and resurgent 
in the Ulster fashion. It was the first time 
it had been pointed out as a possibility; the 
last words of his speech were lost in an up- 
roar of applause from the benches of the 
Irish party. 

Sir Rufus himself was pleased with that 
effort. He has still a boyish fashion of 
modesty; he moves uneasily in his chair 
when he is brought to speak of his successes. 

“Carson was facing me,” he says, and 
laughs. “Some people thought it was 
rather good, and the Irish party passed me 
a vote of thanks.” 


Carson’s Defense of Isaacs in the 
Marconi Suit 


He and Carson, when they have time from 
their public affairs, are very good friends. 
In France, where a man can not divide his 
interests into water-tight compartments,— 
his politics in one, his friendships in another, 
and so on,—they would infallibly have 
fought before now. There would have been 
a meeting with rapiers under the shadow of 
the Eiffel Tower, at which reporters, and pos- 
sibly a cinematograph operator, would have 
been present. But these two can rend each 
other in Parliament and in court, and dine 
together the:same evening very amicably. 

It was Carson who conducted the case for 
Sir Rufus Isaacs when Le Matin of Paris 
libeled him on the subject of his Marconi 
stock, and gained a verdict for him. The 
affair was unpleasant; it gave a handle to 
those who would seek to discredit the party 
in power by impugning the personal honor 
of its most conspicuous members. It will be 
remembered that Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. 
Lloyd-George were holders of stock in the 
American Marconi Company at the time 
when the English Marconi Company held a 
contract with the British government. It 
was made to appear, by Le Matin and from 
other sources, that they had used informa- 
tion accessible to them as Ministers of the 


Crown to enrich themselves by a timely 
speculation. The action against Le Matin, 
and the subsequent inquiry by the House of 
Commons, exonerated them both. In the 
case of Sir Rufus Isaacs there was a com- 
plication in the fact that his brother was 
largely concerned in the sale of the stock of 
the American Company. It came cut, dur- 
ing the inquiry, that it was Sir Rufus’ first 
speculation since those unfortunate ventures 
that ail but ruined him in his youth and 
taught him that the Stock Exchange was not 
the right field for the exercise cf his talents. 

“| am not really a good man of business 
at all,’”’ he confesses. 


An Admirer of Joseph Choate 


He is fifty-three years of age now; and 
when he comes out of court and disrobes — 
there is a man made in the image of God 
whose prime function in this world iste robe 
and disrobe the Lord Chief Justice — he 
shows still a spare, lithe figure with an easy, 
athletic poise of body. When he was on the 
Stock Exchange he was a better boxer than 
broker, and an occasional half hour with the 


gloves still serves him for exercise when he 


is pressed for time. He rows, too, and is 
a fine bridge-player. The opportunities for 
leisure which have come to him with his 
elevation to the Bench have not come too 
late; he is yet a young man, and the tastes 
that he has not had an opportunity to grat- 
ify are not atrophied. He will be able to 
travel — he will be able to visit America. 
His friendship and admiration for the late 
Joseph Choate have left him with a strong 
wish to see the United States. When Mr. 
Choate was made a bencher of the Middle 
Temple,— an honor that the English bar 
very rarely confers on a foreigner, — Sir 
Rufus walked up the hall with him as he 
went to take his seat for the first time on 
the dais. 

“| admire Choate,” he told me— and 
went on to speak of him as an orator. “He 
was exceedingly fine. It was not only his 
speaking, but, more than any man I have 
known, he had a way of speaking on a high 
plane. His tone was always lofty.” 

It would be strange if, when Sir Rufus 
Isaacs visits America, the tides of emigration 
should also have borne that other Jew 
thither, and they should meet upon the only 
soil where such a meeting is possible — 
Mendel Beiliss of Kief and the Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 
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ULL of pulsing action and life, strong in its appeal to the 
deepest and truest in human nature — this ts the first of 

a series of ‘long short stories,’’ by the best American and Eng- 
lish writers, which are to be a regular feature of MCCLuRE’s. 
Coningsby Dawson, the author, 1s the gifted young writer whose 
“The Garden Without Walls” touched a fresh, new note in 
This story, like his novel, 1s distinguished 
by a quality of deep and romantic feeling. 
will publish ‘‘A Successful Marriage,” by Alicia Ramsey. 


Next month we 
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Part | — NIGHT 


‘Te young English spring had scat- 
tered greenness through the forest; 
but the trees, though crowned with a 

mist of leaves, still retained their winter 
leanness. They stood up tall against the 
fragile night, on tiptoe and expectant, like 
athletes stripped to run a race. Some of 
the smaller ones, like bathing boys and girls, 
waded in clear pools of moonlight where 
glades widened. 

From far away, encroaching and regular, 
came a lapping sound: the dragging of a 
million tired feet across stone acres— the 
voice of London. For even here, where 
Nature stole so secretly about her work, by 
climbing into branches one might catch 
the stagnant glare of polluted pavements 
blistering the starry sky. 

The toot of a motor horn! Modernity im- 
pudently invading the silence — the silence 
which is always ancient and which has spoken 
with vaaltered voice since the world began. 


Charging between shadowy trees like a 
frightened steer, panting and with staring 
eyes, came a runaway from the city. Sud- 
denly, as if spent by the hurry of its escape, 
it halted. 

A man’s voice spoke — its accent unmis- 
takably Oxford: 

“What's up now?” 

“‘Something’s wrong, sir.” 

The chauffeur climbed down from his 
seat; having made an examination, he 
climbed back and tried to re-start the en- 
gine. The car lurched forward a few paces 
and again halted. 

“Hang it! Haven’t you put it right?” 

“No, sir. ’Fraid it’s a breakdown.” 

“A breakdown!” 

It was a girl who spoke this time; her 
accent was as unmistakably upper Fifth 
Avenue as the man’s was Oxford. It was 
deep and emotional in tone, but shaken 
with a dismay that seemed quite dispropor- 
tionate to the occasion. “Oh, Harry, why 
did you insist? I told you it wasn’t wise. 
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We ought to have turned back long ago. 
And now —” The rest was lost as the man 
bent over her. 

“* May as well make the best of it, Nadine. 
It’s fate playing my game — giving me an- 
other half hour of you.” 

“But —- but how shall I explain? They 
know when the dance ended. Mother’ll lie 
awake all night. Oh, it’s too bad!”’ She 
was nearly crying. 

Harry stepped out into the road—a 
young, clean-built greyhound of a fellow. 
He was in evening dress and looked oddly 
out of place in the wilderness of forest. 

“How long’ll it take to repair the dam- 
age?” 

The chauffeur scratched his head and 
remained at the wheel; he seemed in no 
hurry to get to work. “That’s more’n | 
can say. An hour, maybe.” 

“An hour!” This from the girl inside. 
“That’s absurd. | give you five minutes. 
I won’t stop here a moment longer.”’ 

Harry glanced in at the window. ‘“‘No 
good getting cross, Nadine. We’re up 
against it. And I’m jolly well glad!” He 
whispered the reason for his gladness — she 
alone heard it. “Might have happened in a 
worse place, you know. There’s no good 
sitting in there. May as well get out.” 

He helped her to alight—an exotic, 
flowerlike little person, dressed in the ex- 
treme of fashion, with gleaming shoulders 
from which a cloak fell back, and with things 
that glistened in her hair. 

No sooner had her feet touched the ground 
than the man gave a quick nod to the chauf- 
feur. Instantly the engine began to beat 
with its old rhythm; the car darted into the 
darkness and dwindled in a thin trail of light. 

The girl called after it. She followed a 
few paces, but her narrow skirt hindered her. 
She paused, gazing after the vanishing 
lamps, amazed. 

“Why, he’s gone!”’ 

“Yes.” 

“But he knows we're not inside. Why 
doesn’t he turn back? How stupid of him!” 

“Not at all stupid.” 

She drew herself up with quick defiance. 
Secretly the man’s heart leaped at her cour- 
age. She looked so poignantly young and 
unprotected, so beautiful and spoilable — a 
mere slip of highly artificial girlhood, with 
smoldering gray eyes and a quaintly crum- 
pled mouth. It was the crumpled mouth — 
the faults of Nadine — that he had loved 
from the first. With ostentatious coolness 


he drew out his case and chose a cigarette. 
He noticed that, for all his pretense of con- 
trol, his hand trembled as it held the match. 
He was annoyed by it. 

“The car won’t come back,” 
quietly. 

“Won't come back! 
Is this a joke?” 

She clutched her cloak across her breast 
and threw out an arm to hold him from her 
—and yet he had only turned his head. 
He recognized the primitive distrust of the 
gesture. And this was the girl who had 
played with him so frankly through the past 
two months! 

“*Nadine, before | sail to-morrow, I had to 
be alone with you — really alone with you. 
We've always met in crowds. After to- 
night — God knows what may happen! 
We may never meet. I had to make you 
understand.” 

Choking with indignation, she forgot to 
be afraid. ‘So you tricked'me. You cad! 
And this is why you wouldn’t turn back.” 

“This is why — partly.” He answered 
her gently, with just a hint of reproach. 
“I was determined not to let you push the 
biggest thing out of your life that’s ever 
likely to come into it —at least, not till 
you knew its worth.” 

“Meaning yourself?” 

“Meaning the love of a good man for a 
good woman.” 

“And after having done this to me you 
can still call yourself good?” 

“This doesn’t disprove it.” 

“So much so,” she said, “that I should feel 
safer at a distance from such a low thing 
as you.” 

“As you choose.” 

With studied indifference he watched her 
hurry from him down the long, dark road. 
He remarked again, for the thousandth time, 
that happy tripping way she had of walking, 
as if life were a continual good time —a 
constant going out to encounter some new 
form of diversion. And he noticed how, 
as the night rushed in to divide her from 
him, her feet moved more slowly, then 
hesitated, as if they had lost their direction. 
She turned. He had made no sign to recall 
her. Reluctantly she was coming back. 

“You were frightened.” He spoke casu- 
ally. 

“T wasn’t.” 
ably. 

“You are, and you were. You foolish 
little pretense person! You’ve beerr trained 


he said 


How d’you know? 


The mouth crumpled ador- 
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to shy at whatever’s real and natural. That’s 
why you won’t marry me. That’s why 
you came back, though you hated doing it. 
You came back because of the stillness 
and the country. You don’t like stars; you 
prefer street-lamps. You’re frightened of 
anything that isn’t a sham. That’s why 
you're frightened of me now; because I’ve 
been natural enough to steal what you 


wouldn’t give me—one extra hour of 
you.” 

She stamped her small foot. “Frightened 
of you! I should think not! I despise 


you too much to be frightened.” 

“Then you're frightened of love,,Nadine 
— afraid of what it may do to you. It 
could make you my wife, so you’d have to 
work for me and spoil those beautiful hands. 
Good Lord! God didn’t give you hands 
for ornaments. You’re going to hear the 
truth for once, you poor little unawak- 
ened pavement-girl— you Fifth Avenue 
child. Look at your absurd feet. Very 
pretty! — but they were given you for walk- 
ing. They’re like all the rest of you — 
they’ve found a way ef dodging facts.” 

She had turned her back on him; she 
was crying, and didn’t want him to 
see it. 

“You're horrible! 
were a gentleman.” 

When he refused 
him, touching him 
hands. 

“Dear Harry, I know I 
hurt you. I can’t do what you want. 
Everything about me’s so different. Please, 
please take me away from here to where 
there are people.” 

He lifted her hands to his lips. “‘ Impossi- 
ble. We’re miles from people. And d’you 
know, Nadine, the older you grow the 
more it’s going to be like that —a lonely 
road after nightfall, and a man. You'll be 
continually running away from him, and 
continually coming back for his protection. 
Some time you'll come back, and he won’t 
be there.” 

He gazed at her steadily, not touching 
her. Under his gaze her eyes fell and she 
shuddered. ‘‘What are you going to do to 
me?” she whispered. 

He flinched as if she had struck him. All 
the while, beneath her long lashes she watched 
him. 

“I’m going to do something very difficult, 
Nadine, No man, of all the men you’ve 
flirted with, ever told you what he truly 


And | thought you 


to answer, she faced 
appealingly with her 


must have 











thought of you. Before | leave you on your 
dark road, I’m going to do that.” 

“But you told me to-night, when you 
asked me to marry you.” 

He shook his head. “I didn’t. I told 
you what you wanted to hear. I put my 
hands beneath your feet, like all the others, 
to prevent them from touching the ground. 
I lied like the rest.” 

He had noticed how at each forest mur- 
mur, when leaves stirred or a branch cracked, 
she turned eagerly in its direction. “It’s 
no good listening and watching,” he said. 
“This place is solitary. I chose it for that. 
You can’t get away from me. No one'll 
come till morning.” 

“1 wasn’t “ 

“You were.” Hespoke sharply. “You’ve 
been so fed upon lies that you can’t tell 
the truth. You’re longing to get away 
from me.” 

She swayed. He caught her. “Tired, 
kiddie? I’m a brute — but I can’t help it. 
You used to call me your cave-man, don’t 
you remember? Let’s pretend we're pals 
like we once were. You can trust me, 
Nadine; until to-night I’ve never done any- 
thing low-down. Come and get rested.” 

She allowed him to lead, half carry her 
off the road down a little glade to a hollow 
that was deep with the leaves of centuries. 
Above it hung a great oak, and round it, like 
huge beasts, shadows of the forest crouched. 
He sat her down with her back against the 
trunk, and for warmth piled dead leaves 
over her. 

“It was rotten of me to do this, Nadine; 
and yet I’m glad. You've never been real 
with me since I’ve known you. I wanted 
you to get away from streets and to see 
my sort of a world just once before | left. 
This was the nearest approach to it.” 

He pulled out a cigar and cut it. “May I?” 

The conventional courtesy of the request 
restored something of her assurance. 

“So every one’s lied to me!”’ She tried to 
laugh contemptuously; out there beneath 
the stars she couldn’t. “Il want to hear,” 
she finished seriously. 

He seated himself opposite to her, with his 
knees gathered up beneath his chin and his 
arms clasped about them. She could see 
very little of him — only a dark mass. His 
voice reached her strangely, as if his body 
were not there. She told herself, with 
regret which she attempted to conceal 
from herself, that it would often be like this 
—the remembered voice speaking when 
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he was absent. His brutality, which she 
resented bitterly, had stirred something in 
her of the very existence of which up to now 
she had been unaware. 

He was speaking: 

“When first I met you, that day at Hen- 
ley, | wondered why I was attracted. You 
were so unlike me. Though I’ve asked you 
to marry me, I still wonder. Andyet— It 
isn’t you that I love, with all your falseness 
and butterfly standards and cynical views 
about men. It’s you as you might be. 
You’re not awake, Nadine; that’s what’s 
the matter. It isn’t your fault. It’s the 
kind of New York that you’ve known 
that’s done it. Money’s everything over 
there; duty’s nothing. Your father’s spent 
a fortune on you. Your mother’s made 
herself your servant. But neither of them 
has ever taught you that you’re a woman. 
They’ve taught you to accept presents from 
life — never to give yourself. You're just a 
beautiful, useless doll — quite useless to any 
man who’s doing a man’s work. And you’re 
selfish because you’re beautiful; I believe 
you almost think that you’re the more 
beautiful because you’re selfish.” 

She was interested. A new diversion! 


She was at all times pleased to discuss herself 
— in New York she had to do it in self- 
defense; the other girls talked of little else 


besides themselves. While listening, with 
one half of her worldly little brain she had 
been planning how to account for her ab- 
sence to her parents in the morning. She 
had that all settled: she would cry, and, 
if they were angry, pretend a headache. 
With a few kisses thrown in for largess, 
that always worked. Evidently her worst 
fears of Harry were groundless. He was 
just infatuated — thrown off his balance at 
parting. Unexpectedly she was enjoying 
herself. She mustn’t let him guess. He had 
fallen silent and required prompting. 

“You say I’m horrid, and yet you tell 
me you love me.” . 

“| didn’t say you were horrid. | said 
vou were useless and selfish. You can’t 
cook, you can’t sew, you can’t scrub floors, 
you can’t sing, you can’t even play so that 
any one would care to hear you. You 
aren’t properly educated. You’ve done 
what you’ve iiked all your life — you can’t 
do anything better than anybody else, any- 
thing that would make you a mate for a 
man. And you're proud of it!” 

She threw back her head and laughed. 
This was an entirely new way of love-making. 


She was only twenty, but she had had her 
affairs. The little curl that she wore against 
her neck wabbled. When she laughed she 
was irresistible. 

“For God’s sake, stop that!” 

She stopped, wide-eyed. “Why not?” 

“Because I’m in dead earnest, and you’re 
proving all I’ve said.” 

Though she could not see him, she knew 
just how he looked when he spoke like that. 
What a pity he grew apples in Canada 
and had to live by his hands! There were 
times when she almost wished she could 
marry him. 

“I’m sorry, Harry — but you know 1 is 
rather funny to have things like that said 
to you. D’you know, I believe it’s a good 
thing you’re going away? We've just be- 
come a habit to each other. You've only 
been fooling yourself that you loved me.” 

“I haven’t!” The denial came fiercely. 
He paused for a minute, groping to put his 
ideas into words. “I'll tell you what it is 
You’re like a darkened room that I’ve 
entered. I feel I should like to stay there 
always. I feel it’s comfortable and has 
everything I desire; and yet it’s all in dark- 
ness. If I could find one small spot that 
I could cover with my finger, | could flood the 
room with light. But, unless I’m lucky, |] 
might spend all my life in the darkness, 
searching.” 

“For what?” 

“For the thing — emotion, whatever you 
choose to call it —that’ll make you genu- 
ine?’ 

She was staggered. “But I am genuine. 
I’m sure I’ve always played fair by you. 
I told you from the first that I didn’t mean 
to marry you. I’ve told you and told you 
not to spend your money on me.” 

When he didn’t answer, she continued her 
defense: 

“1 can’t help father having money. You 
oughtn’t to blame me for that. And, 
besides, I’d hate to be poor — that’s frank. 
If father hadn’t been rich enough to travel, 
I’d have missed heaps of fun — you, for 
instance, Harry. And you and I couldn’t 
have had any kind of a time without money.” 

“We could. But it isn’t that.” 

“‘Then, for heaven’s sake, what is it?” 

“It’s that you cheat. You think that 
all you were born for is to be fascinating. 
You weren’t. You were born to use your 
chances. You despise work; you don’t 
want to build yourself into anybody or any- 
thing. While all the world’s working for 
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you, you’re content — why, you showed me 
your hands one day, and the next minute 
told me how you pitied people who washed 
dishes.” 

“But why should | wash dishes, when | 
can pay— Oh, Harry, you’re absurd!” 

Harry spread out his hands, shrugging his 
shoulders hopelessly. 

“Why should you do anything, when you 
can pay other people to do it? I'll tell you 
why: because the world keeps good by 
everybody doing something for everybody 
else. If you stay idle, you get rotten. | 
was like that once — a doll-man, living for 
good form and clothes and outward appear- 
ance. | cared most awfully for being 
correct in dress, and walking in Piccadilly at 
the proper hour; but very little for being 
O. K. inside myself. Then I drifted out to 
Kootenay, where chaps like myseif, who'd 
once been pavement-gentlemen, were watch- 
ing things grow and helping them to grow. 
For the first time I felt ashamed of my 
smooth hands and — oh, I don’t know, took 
off my coat and fell in love with cleanness 
and mountains and beauty. Everything 
I’ve got out there I’ve made myself — the 
shack, the furniture, the orchard. I can 
look at an old fence and remember just what 
i was thinking when I nailed it together. 
It’s like turning the pages of one’s diary 
to glance round. It’s a kind of record. 
| say to myself, ‘People’ll come here and 
see that my work was honest long after I’m 
dead.” You know, I had to cut down the 
forest before I could plant, and then to 
grub out the roots, and slash, and carry 
stones off the land. My goodness, it was 
bone-racking! But it’s pretty jollv, I can 
tell you, to wake on a spring morning, when 
all the orchard’s in bloom, and to say to one- 
self, ‘It wouldn’t be here if I hadn't 
worked.’ ” 

Nadine wrinkled her small nose. He 
couldn’t see her, but he knew she did it. 
“Pretty jolly until you have to button 
your own dress and cook your own break- 
fast.” 

“Button your own dress! I’d do that 
for you. And as for cooking! You don’t 
know how good food can taste till you’ve 
cooked it yourself. I’m a man out there, 
doing just what God intended before cities 
were thought of. And I want a woman, 
better than | am, to help me.” 

She was stirred, in spite of herself; she 
was almost frightened by her emotion — so 
she spoke casually: 


“I’m not the woman, Harry. Where’s 
the good of talking?”’ 

“You would be if you were only different.” 

“But I’m not different. I guess I’m what 
you called me —a doll-woman. I'll always 
have to be carried.” 

She sighed resignedly. It angered him. 
He'd tried so hard to find the one small 
spot in the darkened room that, if pressed, 
would flood it with light and make it splen- 
did. He rose to his feet; his hands were 
clenched. He came and stood over her. 

“And who'll carry your People who 
don’t care two pins about you? People 
you amuse, or hired people?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. People like Townsend- 
Smith, perhaps.” 

Harry wanted to bend down and shake her. 
When he spoke, his voice was hoarse with 
passion. 

“That chap! My God, Nadine, I’d see 
you dead first. A tailors dummy! A 
thing that can’t get into its own clothes, 
that’s hauled out of bed and driven about, 
and shoved back to bed. A silly ass who 
doesn’t know how to be good and hasn’t 
the sense to be bad. A human gramophone 
who repeats whatever some one else has 
recorded. If he hadn’t money, you wouldn’t 
look at him for a second. But he can give 
you diamonds for breakfast more easily 
than I can give you eggs. I suppose love’s 
nothing?” 

She shivered. In an instant he was on 
his knees beside her. 

“You’re cold, kiddie. It’s always like 
that before morning. Here, take my coat; 
let me wrap it round you.” 

“But your” 

“| don’t count.” 

“You do. No. I don’t 
know what I don’t mean, Harry. 
do like you.” 

“Not good enough, little girl. 
weak word.” 

“But I like you better than anv other man. 
Only 

“Only not enough to be brave for me. 
Well, let me wrap this round you.” 

“We'll share it.” 

He capitulated. 

They had to sit close, shoulder to shoulder. 
She kept her head very erect and her hands 
clasped in her lap. But he caught the per- 
fume of her hair, and in the first grayness 
of dawn —a grayness that was like milk 
spilled against the blackness — he could see 
how the. dark strands, neatly folded about 


mean — you 
But | 


Like’s a 
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her ears and forehead, made intense her 
whiteness. He must talk if he was to play 
the game to the end. 

“| haven’t told you half yet — how you’ve 
hurt me because you only-enjoy yourself 
with me and never try to find out what I am; 
how I’ve missed something in--you — | 
don’t know —a sense of God, perhaps. | 
hate talking about it. But what I want to 
say is that everything’s there, hidden away 
deep down, or else | shouldn’t love you.” 

“ae 

Her head nodded against him. 
on talking: 

“You’re so incurious, Nadine. 
haven’t asked me where we are.”’ 

“Where?” 

She was half asleep. 
about her. 

“Epping Forest, my dear. A_ vulgar 
place where costers come with their girls 
for cheap amusement and pleasure. One 
of the places you know nothing about, in 
your love of extravagances. You like to pay 
for everything, don’t your” ~ 

“T suppose I do.” She sounded as if she 
didn’t much care. The tired eyes were 


He went 


You 


He slipped his arm 


closing; through the crumpled mouth, like 
a red rose opening, the breath was coming 


softly. . 
“And all this time,” he said, “I haven’t 
really told you why I brought you here.” 
She slipped her hand into his to pretend 
that she was paying attention. Such a 
tiny hand! — the hand whose beauty he had 
been accusing. 
“| brought you here to prove something. 


You’ve often told me that no men are un- - 


selfish. That we do decent things to women 
because we like to — not because we’re good. 
That we’re never to be trusted, and that we 
only spend money on you. because we think 
we get full measure in return — the pleasure 
of your company. I wanted to prove to you 
that I’m not that sort; that there is some- 
thing better in the world than many women 
imagine.” 

She was wide awake now, straining to free 
herself from him. He held her. 

“Next time, when you think that, Na- 
dine, remember to-night — and remember 
there are some honorable men in the world. 
I had to say it, for your sake. And now, 
because I’ve said it, I can’t sit here any 
longer.” 

He rose. “Get some sleep. You need 
never be afraid of me again.” He gave her 
all the coat. “There, now you’re comfy.” 


He paced up and down to keep warm, 
but never out of sight of her. He would 
walk slowly away, turn, and come hurrying 
back. He was going away from her— 
going away from her—he told himself. 
Would he ever be able to come back to her, 
as he could now? 

She lay like.a tired wild thing, leaves 
scattered over her, her face pillowed by her 
arm. All night he’d been calling her city- 
made. She didn’t look it now — just a 
young thing of the woods that had grown 
weary with playing and had thrown itself 
down. Creatures began to stir. A_ bird 
fluttered in the tree above his head. Pres- 
ently one spoke and another answered. 
Rabbits hopped out from the undergrowth 
and went scuttling across the glade, nibbling 
at the turf. Behind branches the east 
began to redden. 

It was too good for her to lose, this muted 
orchestra — a waking world set to music. 

He knelt and took her hand. Her eyes 
opened so quietly that he wondered whether 
she had been sleeping. He spoke excitedly, 
with bated breath: 

“I’m going to show you something that 
you’ve never seen in your life, I'll bet.” 

“What is it?” 

She watched him clear-eyed, not expect- 
ing to share his illusion. How old they had 
made her, those other people of her world! 

“A sunrise.” 

“No, I’ve never seen one.” 

“Because you’ve always lived by night 
up to now.” 

Supporting her against him, he watched 
it. And she — she watched it as reflected 
in his eyes, and wondered. It bubbled up 
through the trees at first faintly, then redly, 
redly. Like a wall of living fire it rose — 
flame without smoke. It set the forest 
ablaze. To the man it seemed that every- 
thing grew silent at the marvel and waited. 
The large, smooth eye of the sun stared 
unhurriedly above the horizon; all the 
forest shouted. The man pointed at it, 
breathless. “There he .is.- See, Nadine. 
There!” 

But above the chorus of the birds she had 
caught another sound, and heard it only — 
a low-pitched busy moaning. 

“It’s coming back, Harry.” 

He misunderstood her. Then, “Ah, yes,” 
he said. “It’s coming back.” 

He helped her to rise. He was grieved 
and disappointed: his face showed it. She 
handed him his coat, then patted her hair 
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into place with the flat of her hands. They 
walked up the glade to the road side by side, 
but a little separate. It was standing there. 

“The chauffeur’s all right. You can 
trust him now. He'll drive you home.” 

She turned with ill-disguised pleading 
in her gesture. 

“But your” 

“I’m not coming.” 

“Not coming with me?” 

“No. I'd rather say good-by here. It’s 
you who are coming with me one day — 
when you're ready.” 

She held out her hand. He brushed it 
aside and clasped her to him. “Won't 
you come now?” 

When he released her, she stood back from 
him, her self-shame apparent. “I can’t. 
I couldn’t. I’m — I'm too selfish.” 

“And yet, you're waking,” he said. 

She gazed at him sadly. “And I almost 
wish | wasn’t. It hurts.” 

The car whisked away. It was broad day- 
light. The last he saw of her was her hand 
waving — almost beckoning. Then there 
was the long straight road, with the trees on 
either side as sentinels — and emptiness. 


Part 11 — The Stars Come Out 


N the doorway of the shack, a red collie 

feigned sleep, his nose between his paws 
and one eve half open. June flowers jostled 
one another, crowding inquisitively about 
the rough log walls. Those that were near- 
est and tallest strained up, peering in through 
the little curtained window. Halted in their 
march down the hillside, long ranks of fruit 
trees stood to attention in green orderliness, 
like soldiers listening for the word. Behind 
them, black spears of the forest pressed; 
in front, at the foot cf the hill, a broad streak 
of lake glinted like quicksilver and dulled 
as the breeze swept over it. It was nearing 
noon. The strong sun had climbed from be- 
hind the white-capped mountains; now that 
he was come, the valley rested. Nothing 
spoke except a little tinkling rill, which 
had fought its way down from snow-fields 
beyond the forest; it was so glad of its escape 
that it boasted as it hurried through the 
orchard. Everything else feigned sleep, 
like the collie, motionless, with one eye 
half open. } 

Inside the shack sat a man. He was un- 
shaven, and wore a blue flannel shirt, col- 
larless and open at the neck. On the table 
at his side the used dishes of several meals 





were accumulated. He had cleared a space 
for his elbow, and sprawled with his feet 
thrust out and his head supported on his 
hand. From his mouth hung a pipe in 
which the fire was dead. 

His eves were curious. They gazed 
through the window, past the flowers peering 
in on him, past the valley and the all- 
surrounding snow-capped mountains — they 
saw none of them. Instead they saw a girl 
with a crumpled mouth, a mouth that seemed 
to dare and forbid a man to kiss it —a girl 
with a happy wavy of walking, and a funny 
little curl which was always quivering 
against her neck. In her face were set two 
gray eves, like jewels in ivory, which, what- 
ever he was thinking or doing, followed 
him continually and mocked him — not 
cruelly, but laughingly. They seemed to tell 
him that he was a dull dog who took life too 
seriously; that life was an affair of gay pre- 
tenses —a round of important frivolities. 
He couldn’t eat, because they watched him; 
he couldn’t sleep, because they watched 
him; he went about his work gropingly, 
because he was gazing into those two gtay 
eves from all across the world. Sometimes he 
grew surly with himself: he was letting. the 
thought of her become a morbid mood — was 
building into her a worth that was not there. 
Sometimes he grew angry with her. And yet 
—always there was that other thought: 
that, somehow, he had misjudged her; the 
gray eyes, watching him, told him that. 

In the doorway the dog rose-and growled; 
then his tail began to wag. Two men en- 
tered — young men with bronzed faces and 
a quiet self-appreciation in their bearing that 
was quite out of keeping with the roughness 
of their dress. One was very tall and had 
the scholar’s stoop. He wore spectacles, and 
was critically fine about’ the mouth. His 
was the kind of face, dreaming after wisdom, 
that one expects to find in college quadran- 
gles rather than in log shacks. The other 
was not so tall, but straight as a dart, and 
alert. He wore riding-breeches, and walked 
with the unmistakable swagger of a man 
who has officered cavalry. 

“Hulloa, Old Cheerful! Still at it?” 

Harry jumped to his feet, so startled that 
in rising he sent his chair to the floor with a 
clatter. 

“Hang it! You chaps must have come 
in on tiptoe. Didn’t know you were there.” 

The cavalryman laughed. ‘“‘We came in 
just as usual; it was you who made the 
noise in coming back.” 
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“Coming back! Don’t know what you 
mean, Sam. | haven’t been out all morning.” 

“The British Army’s trying to be fa- 
cetious."" The scholar spoke. ‘We noticed 
you hadn’t been out. Thought you might be 
ill. Don’t you ever do anything now but 
sit still, brooding?”’ 

Harry pulled himself together, covering 
his confusion with reticence. ‘‘Brooding! 
Wouldn’t call it that, Billy. I was running 
over the good times | had in England.” 

The British Army had made a rapid in- 
spection of the room. “His good times don’t 
seem to have done him much good, do they, 
Oxford?”” Then, to Harry: “I say, sonny, 
you didn’t used to keep your place in such 
a mess. We used to call it the Boudoir! 
Couldn’t call it that now. What’s the row? 
You've grown careless — different since you 
came back. All the fellows have noticed, 
and they’re asking.” 

Harry flushed. “Are they? Let ‘em 
mind their own business.” 

The British Army pushed his hands into 
his pockets and seated himself on the edge of 
the table. “There you go again! Sharp 
as acid. When I was in India, d’you know 
what this kind of thing was the first sign of?”’ 

“How should 1? Never been there.” 

“Of quitting. It’sthesamehere. That’s 
how it started with Burrage. First he got 
slack; then he got grumpy; after that he 
sold out and left. We like you, Harry — 
take a pride in you. Why, we used to boast 
about the Boudoir — used to bring every 
tenderfoot who struck the Kootenays to see 
you, so he’d get his standards! You gave 
us something to live up to. And now — 
We'd hate to see you leave us. Besides, 
every time a chap throws up the sponge 
and runs away, it hurts the district.” 

Harry held out his hand. ‘‘ You won't see 
me quitting, Sam. I’m glad you spoke. 
| have been getting slack. Hardly seen 
any of you fellows lately, have I? There’s 
been so much to do. Getting back so late 
in the year left me behind in my work.” 

Billy sank his head and blinked above the 
rims of his spectacles at Harry. He looked 
for all the world like a puzzled Oxford Don 
doubting the word of a refractory under- 
graduate. “If you'd told us, we'd have 
helped. We thought it was something else.” 

“Nothing else, | assure you.”’ 

“Oh, well, you know how it is. A chap 
goes home after months of roughing it; 
hasn't seen a decent petticoat; sees one, 
chases it, gets out of breath, and then 


we were afraid of that, I and the British 
Army.” 

Harry laughed boisterously and clapped 
his friend on the back. ‘‘ You’ve developed 
an imagination, Oxford! Suppose that’s 
what you'll do when you go back? No, 
I’m not such a fool: Modern girls — 1 mean 
the girls of our set, with their funny slashed 
skirts and their awfully low necks — are too 
full of vanities to import up here. They're 
just ornaments, in their souls and bodies — 
larking round and playing at going practi- 
cally barefoot in slippers and silk stockings 
on the streets; that’s all they care for. 
Bring one of ’em up here! Catch me trying 
the experiment.” 

The British Army smiled _ grimly. 
“Knows a dickens of a lot about it, don’t he, 
Oxford? Why, you cuckoo, all gels are like 
that till they’re married. Give ‘em some- 
thing to think about besides dress — give ’em 
babies to carry, and you see if they don’t 
march along with the rest. My hat! 
I’d give five years to have one of ‘em on 
my hands, just to try the experiment.” 

Billy, from a Don, became an undergrad. 
“The British Army forever!’’ he shouted. 

But the cavalryman was in earnest. “I 
mean it. Living alone, the way we do, we 
chaps get like ingrowing toe-nails — we press 
too much against ourselves. No one’s going 
to persuade me that women aren’t good. 
I’ve seen just the kind Harry talks of nursing 
wounded soldiers along the frontiers of 
India. Yes, and handling guns as well, and 
dying just as bravely as men. What they 
need’s the chance to show what they’re made 
of. It’s ‘cause we don’t give ‘em the 
chance, don’t ask ’em for the big things, 
that they go smashing windows and chasing 
Prime Ministers round Trafalgar Square.” 

There was silence. Then Harry spoke: 
“| did think of getting my sister to come out. 
For all | know, she may be coming.” 

“If she’s anything like you, you won't 
have her long, Harry.” This from Oxford. 

“How’s that?” 

“*Cause I’d have her.” 

The British Army broke in with abrupt 
eloquence, which wasn’t to be measured by 
words. “Hanged if you would!” 

“Oh, really! Why not?” 

“ "Cause I’m thinking of settling —— 

He didn’t finish his sentence. The dog 
started barking. 

“Who's that?” 

The three men turned. A girl stood 
framed in the doorway, looking in on them. 
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CAMDEN. Ws US 


“I’m no clam. But I’m 


for this Clam Chowder!” 


“I’m for it, strong. And I’m all the stronger for it. 

“The delicious broth makes me think I’m down at the shore 
again in July with the sea breeze blowing over the beach. 

“And the tender clams that are cut up in the broth, the bits 
of salt pork and the cubed potatoes and the tomatoes and all— 
O my! It makes me hungry just to think of it. Campbell’s is 
a real clam chowder!” 

You'll say so, too. Try it for dinner today. 

Your money back if not satisfied. 














>. 
21 kinds 10c a can 
Asparagus Clam Bouillon Mulligatawny Printanier 
Beef Clam Chowder Mutton Broth Tomato 
Bouillon Consommé Ox Tail Tomato-Okra 
Celery Julienne Pea Vegetable 
Chicken Mock Turtle Pepper Pot Vermicelli-Tomato 





Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) 
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Caruso and Scotti listening to their Victor Record 
(89001) of the Forza dei Destino Duet—‘‘Solenne 
in quest’ ora’’ (Swear in This Hour). 

The instrument is the Victrola XIV, $150. 


Safeguard vour buying—-mention McClure’s 
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Caruso and Scotti hearing 
themselves as others hear them— 


just as you can hear them in your own 
home on the Victrola. And that means, 
hearing them absolutely as true to life 
as if these two famous artists ‘came into 
your home to sing for you. 

The Victor Records of these two great 
voices—in solos, duets, trios, quartets, and 
the Lucia Sextet—actually bring to you 
their distinctive personality as well as 
their individual art. 

And Caruso and Scotti are only two of 
the world’s greatest artists who make 
records exclusively for the Victor. 


Hearing is believing. Any Victor dealer in any 
city in the world will gladly play for you the exqui- 
site Forza del Destino Duet by Caruso and Scotti 
(Victor Record 89001) or any other music 
you wish to hear. 





















There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety 
of styles from $10 to $200. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berline ibutors 


¢ Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distr 
New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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She was precisely the kind of girl of whom 
they had been talking. She had gray eves 
beneath the smoothest of brows, and a little 
black curl that clung against her neck and 
wabbled. Moreover, her dress was stylish 
and slashed; it shrieked aloud of Piccadilly, 
the Rue de Rivoli, and Fifth Avenue. But 
it was her mouth, which in another woman 
might have been a blemish, that set their 
hearts stampeding; it was adorably irregu- 
lar and puckered, like a red rose opening and 
yet trying to keep its petals close together. 

She took in the two strangers with a 
happy self-possession, and then gazed at 
Harry. “So this is where you live?” She 
gave him just the smallest chance to answer, 
laughing with her eyes at his blank astonish- 
ment; then continued: “I had the most awful 
bother finding you! Over there in England, 
when you told me, Kootenay sounded just 
like the Trossachs or the Adirondacks, or — 
or —oh, anywhere else. D’vou know, it’s 
kept me traveling five days from New York 
to get here?” 

She spoke as if she’d fancied that from 
New York it was no more than a taxi journey 
to the Rockies. The British Army broke the 
suspense by a deep guffaw which burst like 
a shell from a cannon. 

She turned to him delightedly and nodded: 
“*| did, really.” 


ARRY ran forward and caught her by 

the arms. He seemed doubtful whether 
she was real. Whatever she was, like all 
Englishmen, he was half angry at the dis- 
play she had forced him to make of his 
emotions. 

“Nadine — you! What have you come for?” 

She glanced up into his face impertinently, 
and looked sharply away, suddenly grown 
grave because of the passion that was there. 
“To see the sunrise,” she whispered. 

The quiet voice of Oxford broke in on 
their silence: “Odd! He was just telling 
us that you might be coming. Aren’t you 
going to introduce us to your sister, Harry?” 

A shrewd expression flickered across 
Harry’s face. Dear old Oxford! His 
bungling had relieved the situation! He 
drew the girl to him, and, while kissing her, 
muttered: “You're my sister. Hear that?” 

Then he turned. ‘“‘Nadine, this is Billy, 
otherwise Oxford; and this is Sam, better 
known as the British Army.” 

The British Army contested the honor 
with Oxford of having his hand accepted 
first. “Jolly glad to know you, Miss ~ 





“Don’t worry about the Miss,” she in- 
terrupted. “To Harry’s friends I’m just 
Nadine.” She glanced round with a charm- 
ing air of being mistress. ‘“‘Seems to me it 
was time | came! Of all the mucky old 
rooms! You are an untidy beggar.” 

Oxford placed a chair for her. “Just 
what we were telling him! What we need 
up here’s a woman’s hands. You should 
see my place; it’s much worse.” 

The British Army was wadding a pillow 
behind her back, but seemed to be stuffing 
most of it down her neck. “ Mine’s awful! 
A regular jungle! Simply horrid!” 

She distributed a smile between them with 
the strictest fairness. ‘Well, since you're 
Harry’s friends, he may let me ——” 

But Harry wasn’t to be tricked into any 
promises. He changed the topic. “‘Had 
breakfast, Nadine?” 

“| had some on the train, but that was 
early. I’m hungry; besides, you’ve bragged 
so much about your cooking.” 


HE three men set feverishly to wo1k to 

forestall her wishes. While one beat 
eggs and another fetched out crockery, the 
third, who was everything to her in the world, 
tossed the omelet. She sat with quiet 
amusement and folded hands, queening it 
over them. And yet, behind her smiling 
she was thinking. So this was the place he 
preferred to her? She had often tried to 
imagine it. Often? Why, since he'd left 
her she had thought of nothing else. She 
looked round. He had built this queer little 
house himself! It seemed incredible, when 
she remembered the correct, polite Harry 
who had sat opposite to her in so many 
fashionable restaurants. He'd given hardly 
a hint that he wasn’t exactly the same as the 
other men of her set. And then, that 
disturbing night in the forest! Oh, well, 
he’d taught her something. How little she’d 
known of him up to then! Was it always 
like that when a girl fell in love with a man? 
Was there much more to learn? 

Harry said little; he, too, was doing some 
hard thinking. What was her gatne? 
Where were her people? How was the 
farce toend? But the other two men jerked 
questions across their shoulders and bantered 
with her unembarrassed. How Jong was she 
going to stay? Oh, forever, perhaps — if 
Harry was kind to her. Well, if Harry 
wasn’t kind to her, the alternative wasn’t 
to leave Kootenay. There were other 
shacks along the lake, with chaps in ’em who 
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Heating that’s a greeting! 


It’s the first moment of entrance 
into a new friend’s home which 
decides you whether it will be a 
call or a visit — whether you shall 
adroitly hang onto or willingly 
yield up your wraps. You don’t 
have to hesitate an instant if it’s 
radiator heating—just a breath 
of the genial, cleanly hospit- 
able warmth tells that you’ll 
meet with perfect comfort in any 
part of the room, that you’ll feel 
and be at your best in the mild, 
mellow warmth of 














IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radia- 
tors solve the heating problem—solve it for 


IC AN DE AL the rest of your days—get the most heat out 

&\ of the least coal. With these outfits there 

is no “‘undigested”’ coal—nor is the heat 

RADIATORS BOILERS wasted up the chimney — nor the rich fuel- 

gases allowed to pass off unconsumed. 

These outfits yield only the most genial, cleanly warmth and distribute it steadily 
and uniformly throughout all rooms, bays and halls. 


There is comfort, health protection, household cleanliness, least care-taking and safety. Fire once 
started need not be rekindled in the whole heating season. So simple a child can run the outfit — 
which will, without repairs, last as long as the building in which it is put. Because of the economies 
and sure comfort guaranteed by IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators, they are specified, 
used and endorsed by the leading engineers, architects and building contractors of America, Europe, 
Australia and Japan. Their annual sales are increasing mightily! None but enthusiastic users! 


No need to burn high-priced coals IDEAL Boilers are made to 
get the maximum, smokeless results from burning even the cheapest 
screenings, slack, pea-coal, run-of-mine, low-grade soft coals, lignite, 
slabs, natural gas, coke, oil, etc. These outfits are a dividend-pay- 
ing investment—not an expense. Buildings thus outfitted sell 
quicker at the higher price or bring 10% to 15% higher rental. 
Whether owner, tenant or in- 


tending builder, do not delay 
investigating this best -pay- 








ing feature in any building— Vacuum Cleaner 

whether cottage, farm house, 

store, school, church, public Ask also for catalog of the 
A No. 2-19-W IDEAL Boiler and 340 sq. ft. building, etc. Ask for free, ARCO WAND—a success- 


ot 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, costing valuable book: “Ideal Heat- s 
owner $165, were used to heat this cot- ing.” Prices now most favor- ful sets-in-the-cellar ma- 
ofns np tm egypt ar earn leg able. Put in without disturb- chine with suction pipe 
of any reputable, competen itter. is ¢ ; . 

ing present heater until ready running to each floor. | 


lid not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, : 
freight, etc., which are extra, and vary to start fire in the IDEAL 


according to climatic and other conditions. Boiler. Act now. 








Write Department 21 


ime" -AMBRICANRADIATOR COMPANY “32 3555 
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RIMITIVE man once used lantérns 
holding swarms of fireflies to guide 
him when he went forth at night 

Today, as Waldemar Kaempffert 
points out in an article on ‘‘The Light 
of Our Descendants’’ printed by the Out- 
look, the illuminating specialists of two 
continents are studying the firefly for a 
solution of one of mankind’s greatest 
problems—artificial light. 

Io imitate the firefly—to get a great 
deal of light with but little heat waste— 
has been the steadfast aim of technical 
experts in electric lighting since the 
study of electric light became a science. 

Step by step science has advanced in 
its search for this economy in the fuel 


of light. 
That is what the much 
used word ‘‘efficiency’’ 


means to electric lighting 
science—more light without 
increasing cost. 

Ihe farthest advance in 
this study of lighting econ- 
omy has been reached in the 
work of the famous group 
of scientists in the Research 
Laboratories of the General 
Electric Company at Sche 
nectady. These experts se- 
lected and approved the 
features of a lamp that gives 
a beautiful light — three 
times as much light, with 
the same amount of current 
as you get from the old style 
carbon lamp. 

On the bulb of this lamp is 
etched themark“MAZDA.” 

*“‘MAZDA’"’ is the mark 
of a Service. It tells you of 
the great work thatthese busy 
men have done for the man- 
ufacturers of ‘‘MAZDA’’ 
lamps. It tells you what they are doing 
while you are reading this article. It tells 
you also of what they will be doing to- 
morrow, and next month, and next year 














™ light produced by the wn 
fly has chall lenged the lamp 
experts of two continents. 
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Not only the volume 

but the quality of 

light in experimental 

lamps is subjected to 

longand exact study. 
*MAZD 


tothe manufacturers 


enters every detail 
that might possibly 
advance 
turing efficiency and 
improvement in the 
product itself. 


Talks about MAZDA-No 2? 


“Not the name of a thing 
but the mark of a Service’ 


because it is the trade mark designation 
of the incessant effort ‘‘MAZDA”’ Ser 
vice is making toward the ideal light 
On the lamps themselves the mark 
“MAZDA” means the selection of every 
‘‘efficiency’’ discovery these Research 
Laboratories may find applicable and 
practical. Not content with wide invest- 
igation and experiment in these Research 
Laboratories, and in the active develo; 
ing and manufacturing centers at Har- 
rison and Cleveland, there is close touc! 
also with progress that may be made by 
great experimental laboratories of Eur- 
ope. From whatever source the new 
knowledge comes it is impartially con- 
sidered with reference to its possible 
value in enabling the ma: 
ufacturers: to produce for 
you a lamp more ‘“‘ ett 
cient’’ or adaptable. The 
proved advances, year after 


year, are transmitted by 
this ‘‘ MAZDA”? Service 
to the General Electric 


Company factories and the 
factories of other Companies 
entitled to receive this Se: 
vice. 

The result is that whe: 
you buy a “MAZDA 
lamp, today or at any future 
time, ‘‘MAZDA’’ Service 
will shine in that lam; 
You will know when , 
see that word ‘‘MAZD.\ 
that you have the utmost 
result of all this indefatig 
able labor—the summed v; 
mr successes of these keenes' 
lamp experts in the wor! 
For the lamp so marke 
will always mean that this 
Service has been applied 
and the manufactured p: 
duct backed by this Service will alway: 
be marked “MAZDA.” 
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were most beastly lonely. She thought she 
could trust Harry to want her, she said. 

When the food was prepared, there was 
the serving of it to her. They watched her 
eat with wholesome pleasure, quite forgetful 
of Byron’s prejudice against women sustain- 
ing life in public. Each little bit, as it van- 
ished, was a matter of most grave concern. 

lhe meal was ended. Neither the bold- 
ness of the British Army nor the casuistry 
learned at Oxford could invent any reason- 
able excuse for intruding further on a family 
reunion. With heavy reluctance and light 
assurances that they would look in presently, 
they took their departure. 

As the shuffling of their feet, descending the 
chard, died out on the hot summerstillness, 
awkwardness peered in at the door like an 
nemy. From the lips of these two, whom 
lesire had flung together from across half 
the world, the laughter slipped like a mask 
ibandoned. Fear gripped the hearts of both 
if them; but for each it was different. The 
man feared the woman’s cowardice — lest 
he had entered in a play spirit upon a 
ask that she had not the courage to carry 
ut. The woman feared the man’s bravery 
-lest he should have the daring to drive her 
rom him. They avoided each other’s eyes. 
rhe girl’s slippered foot tapped nervously 
ind kept on tapping. A bee blew in at the 
indow, humming, circled the room, found 
he open door, and vanished. 


HE man looked up. “Well?” 

The girl looked up. “Well?” 
“Going through to the coast, | suppose. 
topped off to see me. Is that it?” 
“No.” 

\ silence. The man spoke: 
ith your” 

“My people are still where they were — 
n New York, I guess.” 

\gain silence. The man rose to his feet. 
‘The boat starts back to catch the east- 
ound train in the morning. You'll have 
o sleep on board to make the connection. It 
tartsearly. I'll row you down presently.” 

You won’t, unless you tie my hands and 
eel to carry me.” 

Helooked her up and down. She reddened, 
ut met his gaze squarely. “ Extraordi- 
!” It was as if he made the comment 
» himself. Then, to her: “What made 
ou come here?” 
She folded her beautifully manicured 
ands. “‘To see the sunrise. You remem- 
‘Tr, you were going to show it to me.” 
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' “Stunning Beauties” 
| and “Ugly Ducklings” 
| are Seldom Happy 














EAL happiness does not come so often to 

abnormal women as it does to women 
| who are just slightly above the average. 
| You yourself should wish and work for a 
clear, fresh, naturally attractive skin. Then, 
confidence in your fine, wholesome looks will 
bring you a degree of real, lasting happiness 
|| and popularity that no extreme in appearance 
possibly can. For a clear, fresh, naturally 
fine complexion, use 


/POMPEIAN 


| 
Massage Cream | 


i) Pompeian has won its great popularity on its pe- 
culiar powers to cleanse the pores completely clean. 
This brings skin health. And as Pompeian rubs in 
and out of the pores, it also quickens the circulation 
in the veins of the skin by means of the mild, stim- 
ulating friction produced. This means new life to | 
“déad,” sallow skins. iI 


Get Trial Jar Hl 














Sent for 6c, coins or stamps. Clip the coupon now, i 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO. | 
125 Prospect Street Cleveland, Ohio || 








bali 
THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO. 
125 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find 6c (stamps or coins) for a trial jar of 
Pompecian Massage Cream. 
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Alba Semi-indirect lighting gives ample, soft illu- 
mination to the Chapel of the Sacred Heart 
Convent, Vancouver, B. C. Architect 
Cc. BD. Badgley 


Ample Light 
No Glare 


Modern brilliant light 
causes glare, unless tem- 
pered to the eye -with 
efficient diffusing shades. 
Glare is destructive to 
eye-sight — in auditori- 
ums, homes, everywhere. 


Alba 
Shades and Globes 


convert modern brilliant 
light into an ample, soft radi- 
ance, good for eyes, health 
and pocketbook (frequently 
saving current). 

Try one Alba Shade and 


be convinced. 


Write for Booklet No. 60-M, and for individual 
suggestions for your home, or any other building 
—send plans and particulars. 


Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Company 
Pittsburgh 


Sales- and Show-rooms also in 

New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 

Reg. U. S. St Louis, Cincinnati, Boston and 
Pat. Off. Toronto 








He answered quickly, falling over his 
words as if other words, which wanted t: 
spoken, pursued him: 

“Rubbish! You can’t stay here. Yo 
don’t want to marry me. And, if you did 
I wouldn’t marry you — not on a whim, ; 
hysterical mood that you’d regret.” 

“I’m not asking you to marry me:’”’ 

“What, then?” 

“To let me be real. To let me work 

“You can be real without staying in th 
same house with a bachelor.” 

She dropped her gray eyes demure! 
“Not without you, Harry.” 

“Little stupid! What would people think 
You'd be breaking all the conventions.”’ 

“You taught me how to do that 
Epping Forest. Besides, you’re forgetting 
I’m your sister. You were half expecting 
me, you remember.” 

He was so anxious to do wrong that he was 
furious with her. “I don’t want you 
That’s all I’ve got to say about it.” 

Again the eyes became demure and fel 
“I’m afraid you'll have to drive me out t 
be rid of me.” 

He paced up and down. Furtively sh 
watched him. At last he paused opposit 
toher. “You'll have to work.” 

“IT want to.” 

“Dash it! I haven’t room for you here 

Her face lit up with devilment. “You 
find it.” 


Pi 


ARRY turned on his heel. She mad 

him feel dizzy when she looked at hin 
like that. “Suppose I’ll have to put up 
tent in the orchard,” he growled. 

She rose gaily, relieved that it was settled 

He brought his fist down on the tabk 
the accumulated dishes rattled. 

“Look here, Nadine. !f you're such : 
crazy little fool, and we're really geing | 
try the experiment, | want you to under 
stand —— there’s going to be no sentin 
no love-making, no talk about marriag: 
You're here to do what you’re told, and | 
play the game and work. Is that clear 

“Perfectly.” 

“Then what about that dress?” H 
pointed a scornful finger at the dainty slasheé 
affair that shrieked aloud of Piccadilly, th 
Rue de Rivoli, and Fifth Avenue. 

“This?”’ She plucked at it like a countr 
miss in her party best. “Oh, I shouldn't 
dream of wearing this! I’ve thought 
everything — brought other things to wea! 
They’re in my grip out there in the garden 

















he illustration shows a roll of coffee spoons 
somewhat reduced in size, also_an actual 
size coffee spoon and a chipped beef fork 
in the much admired Old: Colony design. 
This pattern is one of marked individuality 
and you should be sure to see it at your dealer’. 


Sold by all eating dealers, and backed with an 
unqualified puaranice made possible an actual 


test of over 65 years. Send for catalogue “P83” 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


Suecesser to Meriden Britannia Co. 


New YORK CHicaco SAN FRANCISCO HAMILTON , CANADA 


Ghe Vorids Largest Makers of ‘Sterling Silver and Plate 
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“In the golden ege of the first Francis, artists = 
flocked ’round the shadows of bright courts Ly 
and produced new, smiling forms of Silverware. 
They touched to exuberance the wonderful 4 


beauties of the Italians—made them playful, 
made them French.” 

From “Chats About Silver,’ our free Book—sent 
upon request—which teaches about silver styles and 
fashions and how to recognize them. 


OES not this Francis I. pattern 
D breathe the very spirit of sumptuous 
elegance fitting to any environment 
which asks the richer note? 
Reed & Barton’s exclusive patterns grace 
al] environments within the scope of fit- 
ting taste. They touch extremes of ele- 
gant elaborateness and classic simplicity, 
and so meet the demands alike of high 
prosperity and modest income. 


Their trademark, impressed on each sil- 
ver piece through the whole wide field of 
their exclusive styles, marks the blazed 
trail of triumphs in silvercraft. Their 
reputation is almost century ald, 
Offered by Leading Jewelers Everywhere 
Send for our free Book, “Chats About Silver”’ 


| Reed & Barton 


Taunton, Massachusetts 
Represented at 
5th Avenue and 32d Street 
4 Maiden Lane 
New York 
' Boston Chicago 
= San Francisco 
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| left the grip on the path till I was quite 
ire you'd have me.” 

Nadine carrying her own grip! Preposter- 
us! Incredulously he went into thé garden, 
nd returned, somewhat crestfallen, carry- 
ng it. She took it from him and undid it. 

“There, see now! I am in earnest.” 

She displayed a serviceable tweed skirt. 
Is that mv bedroom?” 

He nodded. 

“All right. 1 won’t be long in changing.” 

Just as she had entered, he called after 
her: “Oh, I say. Something else.” 

Her voice came back to him: “I can 
hear you beautifully. I'll get on with my 
changing. Go on talking.” 

‘‘All | wanted to sav,”’ he answered, “‘ was 
that you’re to take care of things inside 
the shack — cooking, washing dishes and 

clothes, ironing, dusting, scrubbing floors, 
setting meals. All | do to help you is to 
carry in the wood and water.” 

“Of course. Carrying wood and water 
isn’t a woman’s work, even in Kootenay. | 
didn’t expect you’d ask me to do that.” 

“Then I'll go and get the water,” he said; 
‘you'll need it as soon as you’re dressed.”’ 

He picked up a pail and went out, swinging 
it vigorously. The rattling of the handle as 


‘ he passed through the orchard told her that 


the coast was clear. She slipped from the 
bedroom into the living-room of the shack 
1 transformed person. She had on a neat 
starched shirt-waist, as serviceable as her 
tweed skirt. She patted herself with pleas- 
ure. Soon she set about inspecting the room. 
Hidden behind a bowl on the dresser, evi- 
dently secreted there for frequent reference 
when visitors were not about, she found her 
own portrait. 

“Oh, the darling! So he kept it!”” She 
clapped her hands. 


N leaning out of the window to watch 
for his returning, her eyes were taken 
by the flowers. A thought struck her — 
mething that would please him. She 
tretched out, plucked some roses, and began 
» search for a vase in which to stand them. 
She was still searching when he entered. 
“‘Here’s the water.” He spoke in the tone 
man adopts toward a wife ‘or whom he 
is conquered his first affection. But his 
outh twitched and his eyes were humorous. 
Nadine miss-d nothing of the movements 
either his ey>s or mouth. 
“Water! You good boy! I! was looking 
r some of that.” 








4 H. Denler, 
Portland, Ore. 
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health is 
when no ; ould: 
Fresh cow’s milk modified with 
Eskay’s does make healthy babies. 
“‘Ask Your Doctor.’’ Write for 


TEN FEEDINGS FREE 


Smith, Kline & French Co., 443 Arch St.. Philadeiphia 


















—a pound of 
butter every day 








That's putting it conservatively. 
A good Jersey cow produces 500 
pounds of butter a year. 

The Register of Merit shows an average 
yield of 482 pounds butter by 2062 cows. A 
Jersey has just tested (officially) 1132 
pounds butter in one year. 

Richness of milk is an outstanding and 
universal Jersey quality. With her rich- 
ness of milk go persistency in milk and 
economy of production—large yield in 
proportion to feed consumed. 

Add to these useful qualities her unique 
beauty and her gentleness. and you have 
the ideal dairy cow. 


Why not get the best and 
most beautiful? 









































May we send you more Jersey facts? 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d St., New York City 
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Two Pieces of Superb 
Master-Built Furniture 
For the Price Demanded for 
One Piece of Ordinary 
Furniture at Retail 


T manufacturers! 


ecqause w are 
Own the largest plant of its kind in 
the world. Not a mail order house 
t jo r salers. We turn 
¢ raw materia nto finished fur- 
niture— sel ¢. You save 
very ce f Dealers” and Job 


ers’ big profits, What's more, our 


: Merete Chair 


. : 

% the f i othe factory floor No. 17 

nd stor lly require’. Retailers Price - «= $27.50 
I se r reasons why Our F. Pri ? 
you can r furniture by actory Price - 14.25 
buying ir We make everything Heig rht 46', ins Width 33 ins. Depth 
in home, offi furniture. ns. Legs 234 ins. square. Shipping 
Money ba gu tee. Writefor weight 140 lbs. Price includes cushion 
vig bo earn about the won- and back pillow covered with Maro- 
derful furnit.ire kene leather. 


Shipped in Easily Assembled Sections. 
It’s Play to Put  Segetaee This Furniture ! 
Livery Te Table 


Retail! Price $25. 00 
Our Factory Price 

$11.50 
Height 3 ins. Width 2 
ins. Length 43 ins. Top 
lin.thick. Legs 2'4 ins. 
square, Shipping weight 
140 Ibs. 

Write for the big book. 
BROOKS MFG.CO. 
1902 Rast Ave. 
SAGINAW, MICH. 


of Its Kind in the World 
f Boat Nidg 














Send for Big Free 
B. Showing Fur- 
niture for Every 
Room in House. 
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FURNACE o* BOILER 
uts YourCoal Bills 14034 


Vy HEN your coal pile is hardest hit 


during the winter’s coldest days 
over 25,000 happy home owners are rejoicing 
because the Underfeed has cut their heat cost 
in two—or even in three in some cases. 













FURNACES 
nderfeedsogirrs 
The Underfeed saves $2 to $3 a ton on 


coal, burning Cheaper grades of hard or soft 
coal—slack, pea or buckwheat size. All fire 
ontop. Smoke and gases must pass through 
fire and are entirely consumed. More heat, 
no waste. Use Coupon for FREE booklet’ 


and fac-simile testimonials. 


THE 426 W. Fifth St 


PECK— WILLIAMSON C0. CINCINNATI, O. 
Send ae "© Underfeed Fu Furnace OL 


(ndicate by X eh Boe 
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He paused, sizing her up, the full pail dang- 
ling from his hand. ‘‘ You were, were you? 

“For these roses,”’ she explained. 

“‘My girl,” he said seriously, but only so 
far as words were concerned, “roses are al! 
very well. You've had nothing but roses up 
tonow. You’ve come to Kootenay to work 

“I’m quite ready,’’ she answered brightly 
“What’ll | begin on?”’ 

“Those.” He set down the pail and 
pointed sternly to the dirty dishes, accumu- 
lated from the last three meals of his bache- 
lor existence. 

“Those!’” She gasped and appeared to 
be counting them. She scanned his fac 
questioningly. ‘“‘All of those?”’ 

“Every last one of ’em.”’ 

He tipped the water into a bowl and 
emptied in some hot water from the kettk 
“All ready. I’ve done my share.”’ 

When he had seated himself, comfortably 
drawing up a second chair to rest his feet on 
she spoke again: 

“My own dishes as well?” 

“All of ’em,” he replied stolidly. 

She set to work. Her back was turned 
so he could watch her with grim tenderness 
He occupied his fingers with filling his pip: 
from his pouch. Was it that the water was 
hot or that the plate was slippery? It 
slithered out of her hand and fell to the floor 
with a crash. 

Very patiently, as though in breaking a 
plate she had shattered his belief in her, | 
said: ‘““What did | tell you? You don’t 
know how to do it. You'd better go. You 
can’t do even a simple thing like that.” 

He struck a match. Before he could hold 
it to the tobacco, she had burst into laughter 
— that clear, bubbling laughter that was so 
peculiarly Nadine’s. 

“Tl learn.” 


“Think so?”’ Contentedly he drew in 


the first whiff of smoke. . 
“T think so... yes.” 
Part Il1I—The Dawn: Doubt 
HE shack stood empty. Through its 


open door and windows sunlight fe! 
A breeze, blowing in, flapped the cur- 
tains gently. The room was speckless; som: 


one had exercised imagination to give it an 
air of daintiness—a finished look of having 
been lived in instead of inhabited. A tall 
vase of variegated stocks decorated the tab! 
A your g fir, dug up in the forest and potte 
stood i. the open fireplace. 
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Stucco houses are as permanent as 
the wall base on which the plaster is laid. 
That is why houses on 
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are stucco successes. 
KNO-BURN Metal Lath is proof against moist- 


ure, decay and plaster acids. It is made with a mesh that the 
plaster is bound to stick to. It is simple to apply and its use 
is a real economy. 

Stucco that is laid on KNO-BURN retains 


its smooth beauty long after it has ceased to be new. 


Let us send you our Booklet for home-builders. 
It is full of valuable information about KNO-BURN 
and wall construction in general. Write today for 
Booklet No. 565. 


North Western Expanded Metal Company, 
956 Old Colony Building, 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Stumbling footsteps sounded, complaining 
voices and panting. 

“Something of a climb, this. Ought to 
run an elevator. Hold up, mother.” 

\ distressed middle-aged lady appeared 
in the doorway. She was clinging and de- 
pendent in appearance — the parasite type of 
woman whom, while men pet, they declare 
a nuisance. Like a fragile piece of jewelry, 
she had to be hanging on to something to 
obtain her effects. She was quite evidently 
one of those in whose world exertion had 
always seemed the same thing as suffering. 
Her dress was ten years too young for her. 
Desperate attempts to be mistaken for her 
daughter were to be traced in the girlish style 
in which she did her hair, the impudent little 
hat which-should have perched like a butter- 
fly just above her brows, and the petulant, 
teasing way she had of talking. 

Doubtless she had been a spoiled beauty; 
she would have been reasonably pretty now 
if she had trusted to charms that were 
unaided As it was, she looked what she 
was — an old masterpiece, badly renovated. 
Human amateurs had done their extravagant 
best, restoring and falsifying the Master’s 
handiwork. The result was ignobly ex- 
pensive. 

[he man who supported her by the arm 
was as heavy and forceful as she was slight 
and ineffectual. He had been sturdy and 
well built once, but his body had grown big 
with neglect. He was kindly to look at, 
loose-lipped, self-indulgent, and puffy a 
genial edition of Mammon. 

The lady tapped imperiously. “Is any 
one here?”’ 


HEN_no one answered, she peered in 

stealthily, and tiptoed across the thresh- 
old. Withthe aid of atortoise-shell lorgnette, 
she began a fluttering investigation of .the 
shack. ~ Suddenly her eye caught something. 
Darting into the bedroom, she reappeared, 
tragically holding up a pair of high-heeled, 
silver-buckled slippers. “It is! It is his 
house. _hey’re hers.” 

With a woman's instinct for rising to an 
occasion, she collapsed, covering her face 
with her hands. ‘‘ The villain — the treach- 
erous villain! And our little Nadine, after 
we'd taken so much care of her!’’ 

While her husband bent over her, striving 
to halt her flew of words, she dabbed her 
eyes with an inadequate square of embroid- 
ered handkerchief. It was past belief! 
Why had Nadine done it? What influence 


had the man got over her? And they'd 
so trusted him! It couldn’t have happened 
all at once, like this; there must have been 
previous indiscretions. 


RIPPING across the threshold, Nadine 
entered, clad in a lavender print dress, 
her sleeves rolled up to the elbow, her hair 
twisted into a loose knot against her neck, 
her eyes bright and her skin tanned. From 
her arm hung a basket. Into the hysteria of 
the room she projected a sudden and affront- 
ing sanity. Halting quietly in the doorway, 
she withstood and held in check the accusing 
battery of eyes that assailed her. She 
had expected this. She was immensely 
sorry for her parents, but dared not show 
it, lest they should mistake her pity for regret. 
“Hello, mother dear! Jolly of vou to put 
yourself out to come. And you, father — 
how’d you manage to leave business?”’ 

The silence stiffened. No one stirred. A 
deep sob escaped from her mother. This 
attitude of innocence on Nadine’s part upset 
her calculations — her planned and rehearsed 
theatrics. 

““You won’t mind if | go on with my work, 
will your I’ve to get Harry’s lunch ready. 
He’s most awfully particular. Have to have 
meals on to the second.” 

She crossed the room to the table and set 
her basket down. “I’ve been out digging 
potatoes. It’s splendid fun having to do 
everything for oneself.”’ 

Her father, occupied with his foolishly 
pathetic wife and trying vainly to stay her 
tears, looked up sternly. There was some- 
thing fine at that moment about him —a 
dignity of repressed grief. 

““We’ve come to take you home, Nadine.” 

Nadine went on with her household task. 
She had to keep her hands busy; they wanted 
so much to be comforting that poor little friv- 
olous woman. But she mustn't touch her. If 
she did, she too would begin crying. -And 
then ! Why, then, ten chances toone, she 
would lose Harry. So she fetched a knife 
and a basin of water, and began to pare 
the potatoes. 

“To take me home? ‘I think not,” she 
said. ‘“‘I’m immensely happy.” 

Her father straightened himself and sighed 
heavily, as if a great load had been lifted 
from his shoulders. He spoke with the old 
prosperous heartiness that she loved: 

“You didn’t say that in your letter. You 
could have saved all this anxiety. So he’s 
married you, eh? A runaway match!” 


* aon: 
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ea 7. 
These are men of brains and wealth. Seq ae 
Scene: A smart hotel— g , 
End of the dinner. %. 
What are these men (who can pay any price , 

-— want ads wae om 
n pipe and cigarette ? Lr 
LUCKY STRIKE, of course. pp Pines 
There is no better tobacco— - 


f ts { ? " r l 
Soothing, delicious, satisfying. | LA 4 \a . 


LUCKY STRIKE | yy — 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


is the premier Kentucky Burley tobacco —the ripe, mellow, 
mild-flavored and superbly fragrant product of Kentucky's 
golden sunshine, pure streams and Blue Grass soil. 

For more than forty years it has been the solid favorite 
of discriminating smokers. 


The New Size—The 5-Cent Tin 


is especially for the many men who have learned that LUCKY 
STRIKE Roll Cut crumbles just nght to make a firm, easy- 
draught cigarette—with a flavor and quality impossible to 
find in ready-made cigarettes. 


Sold everywhere. In 5c and 10ctins. In 50c and $1 


glass humidor jars. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


































rhe Marketplace of the World for Guarantred Goods. 
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The Pie That 
Father Makes 


Suns 


Specialties 4 
Anybody can make tempting tarts and pastry sweetmeats in a moment tne 
with Sunshine Golden Flakes and a jar of preserve or jelly. Serve them to som 
father with mince meat or preserved fruit and he can make the kind of pie 
that “mother used to make.” These toasted, butter-shortened biscuits are as 
flaky as pie crust, and yet more delicately flavored. Because they are so 
fragile, we can’t send you some to try, but your grocer has them ; 
or will get them for you. Ask for Golden Flakes (sold by the i 
pound), or for PAKITIN Golden Flakes (sold in packages or by the 4 
pound). If you’ve never tasted the other Sunshine Specialties, 
of which Golden Flakes is one, let us send you a 


Free Sunshine Revelation Box 


containing 14 kinds of these “Quality Biscuits of America.” Your 
name and address with 10c (for postage and packing) bring it by hapj 
return mail. Address 


















Joose-Wnes Biscurr | T 


Bakers of S hine Bi. it. 





672 Causeway Street Boston, Mass 


For your own interests—patronize McClure manufacturer 
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She hated to disappoint him. All through 
the long years, no matter how worried he’d 
been by business, this large, kind man had 
never been anything but good to her. Too 
eood for her character! She set aside what 
she was doing, and stood gazing across the 
table at him. Her eves had become misty; 
as a wistful droop about her mouth. 
she faltered. ‘“‘Who’s mar- 


there W 

‘Married!”’ 
ried me?” 

Her father’s voice sank again into hope- 
lessness: 

‘Then then he hasn’t?”’ 

She couldn’t bear the wounded look of him. 
lf she kept her eyes on him much longer, 
she’d do something foolish. Again she tock 
up the knife and went on with her paring. 
[hey watched her in suspense. At last the 
answer came: 

‘He hasn't. 

‘Then, the 
better.” 

Nadine lifted her 
anger of his tone braced her. 

‘| don’t see that.” 

With the complaining passion of a weak 
woman, her mother burst into a torrent 
of condemnation. It was as monotonously 
annoying as the sound of bath-water running 
in the early morning when one wants to stop 
in bed. 

‘You do see but you’re shameless. | 
can’t think that you’re my child. You're 
just like any servant-girl, only worse — 
brazening things out. I’ve turned them 
from my door, bag and baggage, for less.”’ 

rhe gray eves watched her gravely, with 
the wide, unmoved justice that a child’s 
sometimes have. 

Seeing that her horror was unshared, the 
nother’s attitude grew in horror. All the 
falseness of pretended youth fell from her 
she crept back into her husband’s arms — 
an old woman. 

‘What’s the matter with her, 
| can’t — can’t reach her. She’s 
She’s no longer my little girl!” 
Her father spoke sharply: 
“Nadine, can’t you see what you’re doing 
your mother? You must tellus. What’s 
ppened? You can’t leave it at that.” 


I’m not married.” 


sooner you are, my girl, the 


eves bravely. The 


Jimmy? 
changed. 


hands ceased from their duty. 
she faced them, with a 


HE girl’s 
Clear-eyed 


rious mixture of compassion and antag- 
onism. 
‘Nothing’s happened. 


vet, 


Nothing that you 


mean. And everything’s happened. 





OUR doctor will tell 

you that a refrigerator 

which cannot be kept 
clean and wholesome as 
you can easily keep the 
Monroe, is always danger- 
ous to your family 


The Monroe is the Refrig- 
erator You Hear So Much 
About — The Refrigerator 
with Genuine Solid Por- 
celain Food Compartments 


Is Your Refrigerator 
Poisoning Your Family ? 




















which can be kept 


cheap porcelain-er:ar 

of white unbreakable 
ry a 

chip, or “abeor> molsture ~as 

cleaned as a china bowt 
ndea- 


the germs of disease and decay. 
Send at once for 


Free Book 


about 


select the home 


have better, 





free of breeding 
ylaces for disease germs that poison 
‘ood which in turn poisons people 
but one piece 
porcelain ware 
—nothing to crack, 
easily 

every corner 
-not a single rack or joint or to you 
any other lodging place for dirt and m 


refrig~ 
erators which 
explains all this and tells you how to 
refrigerator—how to 
more nourishing food 

how to keep food longer without spoil- 
ing—how to cut down ice bills—how to 
guard against sickness—doctor’s bills 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Sta., 10-A, Lockland, Ohio 


30 Days Trial 
Factory Price 
Cash or Credit 


Direct from factory 


Not 


saving you 
store profits. We pay 
freight and guarantee 
your money back and 
removal fof refrigerator 
at no expense to you if 
you are not absolutely 
satisfied 

Easy terms if more 
convenient for you 
Send for book NOW— 
Letter or postal 
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SET SIX SCREWS — 


SAVE aoe 
DOLLARS ! 


It takes six mainutes to drive these six screws, and 


the saving is $13 
$2.21 a minute, 


money. 
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Sold on a Year’ s Trial 


Ifyou iove beautiful things in the in the 
home—furniture of actual quality 
in choice designs—-solid worth and 
character throughout—then send 
for our big new cat today and 
learn how this great, new idea of 
furniture built in sections and 

ih P direct from factory to you 
will save you one-half in price and 
will offer you a choice of designs 
and finishes that will give your 
home an atmosphere of harmony 
and taste 


Take this beautiful Mission Li- 
brary Table, for instance, measure 
out its dimensions with a tape 
measure Compare it with any 

jece equally good at any dealer's. 

t saves you more than one-half— 
and it is sold to you on a full year's 
money-back guarantee. 

Although our business is com- 
Inu re ely new, we are now supply- 

regularly over 30,000 American 
homes who appreciate the wisdom 
of buying quality at the same price 
or even less than is usually paid 
for ordinary grades of furniture. 





low if your time 
7 t read any further. 
This advertisement is for those who want high- 
grade furniture at rock-bottom prices and ap- 
prove a selling plan that actually saves big 


is worth more than 


1 







No. 300 Library Table 





This handsome table is Quar- 
ter-sawn White Oak, with rich, 
deep, natural markings; honestly 
made; beautifully finished to 
your order, shipped co eee 
stained — your choice of eight 
shades—hand rubbed polish 
Height, 30 inches; top, 44x28 
inches; legs, 2'¢ inches square 
Two drawers: choice of Old 
Prassor Wood Knobs. It comes 
to you in four sections, packed 
in a compact crate, shipped at 
knock-down rates — shipping 
weight 150 Ibs 

With a screw-driver and six 
minutes you have a table that 
would ordinarily sell for $25! 


Our Price Only $11.75 


This New Catalog Today 


Our new catalog is ready for distribution. 
given away —tells all the details—gives you a 
bedroom furniture—eolor 
Write for this beautiful big book today 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 


It is the most beautiful furniture book ever 
choice of over 400 pieces in living, dining and 
showing the exquisite finish and uphoistering 
it is free 


205 Fernwood Ave., 


fectory prices 
post paid 
Toledo, 0. 
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I've become a woman. Before, | was only a 
plaything — now I’m of some use in the 
world. It was Harry who taught me how 
to be that. He he’s awakened me. He 
didn’t want me simply to amuse him, like 
you and all the rest. He wanted me to see 
the big things — wanted me to share in what 
people are doing. Until he came, | was like 
a little bird in a shell — 1 couldn’t get out. 
And everywhere the green things were 
growing, and children were coming into the 
world and learning to run about — and there 
was | in darkness, knowing nothing. And 
you — neither of you would help me. Per- 
haps you couldn’t — you'd forgotten, or 
you'd never learned. I’m sorry. What 
I’ve said hurts.” 

Her father had listened with growing rest- 
lessness. She went to the window and leaned 
out. He addressed her in a voice that he 
mastered into patience: 

“Daughter, | don’t pretend to understand 
you. But what’s done is done — we've got 
to face up to facts. If you won't, your 
mother and I'll have to face them for you. 
You’ve been living here alone with a man. 
Who's to tell what you've been doing? It 
may be all true, what you've said. But, if 
you didn’t know better than to doa thing like 
that, Harry did — and he’s a blackguard. 
If this leaks out, there’s only one thing’ll be 
said. We'll have to get you home quietly 
and make some excuse.” 


HE had been gazing into the orchard all 
the while he had been talking — drinking 
in the deep green quiet of it. Leaves stirred 
faintly, like anchored butterflies. Sunlight 
pattered golden-footed between the trees. 
The little stream, escaped from snow-fields 
on the mountains, ran singing through 
shadows, leaping where it met with obstacles 
and clapping its silver hands. And they 
wanted her to leave all this! They’d come 
to fetch her — to give her, in exchange, the 
reek of asphalt, the roar of treacherous 
streets, the niggardly strip of sky which no 
one ever looked at, threaded between wizened 
house-tops — the irreverence and cruelty of 
a crowd so densely packed that it couldn’t 
give God passage if He came to visit it. 
And to leave Harry! There were times 
at first — when things were new and diffi- 
cult, and he’d been harsh with her in that 
queer, loving way he had — there had been 
times when she'd almost wished to leave him. 
That was all past. Not now. 


Tears swam into her eves. Her deter- 


mination hardened. Hersoul turned sharply, 
like a knife held in a struggling hand. 
They’d come to make her like her mother 
over there — to cut off her feet and fingers, 
to hide her heart, to paint a fixed smile on her 
mouth. When she was perfect by their 
standards, they’d present her to some man 
and say, “Dress her. Be her husband. Pay 
people to wheel her.” 

And all the time there was her man, her 
Adam of the spade who had planted this 
green place with an aching back — planted 
it for God, and for her, and for her children! 
All the while he was out there, somewhere 
near the forest, gruffly trying to make her 
think that he didn’t want her, lest she should 
slip back into being a doll-woman if he 
showed her his affection. 


ER father broke in on her thoughts 
authoritatively: 

“Get ready, Nadine. If you ’ve lost your 
self-respect and don’t care, we do. I’m 
not going to argue with you any longer. 
D’you hear, my girl?” 

“What’s all this?” 

They started as at a pistol-shot. Just 
across the threshold, Harry stood frowning. 

Her father approached him threateningly. 

“You young waster! What’s this you’ve 
been doing to my girl?” 

From severity Harry 
naturedly offhand. 

“Educating her, | reckon. You brought 
her up all wrong. I’ve had to undo your 
work. She wasn’t fit for any man to marry 
—so | thought I’d try my fingers on her. 
She isn’t fit yet — but she will be when I’ve 
done with her.” 

The elder man clenched his hands. His 
face had gone gray. He was on the point 
of retorting violently, when his wife took 
the words from him: 

“When you've done with her! And 
what'll she be like when vou’ve done with 
her — you who refuse to marry her?” 

Her voice faltered in self-pity. She threw 
her arms about her husband and hung 
across him like a broken flower. 

“‘ And we trusted him so in England, didn’t 
we, Jimmy? We thought he was honorable 
and a gentleman. And all the time he was 
poisoning her mind — our little Nadine!” 
She lifted her face from her husband’s 
shoulder — a face intense with the quickly 
fanned hatred of a weak woman. “Can't 
you feel any shame? Don’t you hear what'll 
be said of you and her?” 


became  good- 
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A Happy Deal 


**Well, Mac, I sold it. Quickest sale I ever made, 
too. And those very people couldn’t see it a year ago. 
I guess the paint made the sale today.’’ 


That paint was worth more than it cost for protec- 
tion—you can work that out in figures. 


But only in pride of home can you measure the 
; value of paint in making your home a more lovely 
place in which to live. A more lovely place to live in 
—that sold the house. 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and Dutch Boy linseed oil tinted to any color you wish, will 
increase the value of your house. Ask your painter to use it. 





Write for our Paint Adviser No. 91—a group of helps, Free 
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EVINRUDE 


The Coming of the Evinrude Created a Better 
Summer for 25,000 People 


This detachable portable rowboat rotor, which attaches to any rowboat in less than 
one minute, has created new pleasures for lovers of water sports in all parts of the 
world. Its very simplicity has enabled not only women and children to use it, but 
has offered greater possibilities for a better vacation on any body of water. The 






Drives a rowboat § miles an = Weighs 50 pounds—carries 





hour—a canoe 12 Pe -—s a like a satchel 
DETACHABLE = = 
ROW-BOAT-MOTOR SS 


Adopted by Ten Governments 


and Theodore Roosevelt has purchased one for hisSouth 
American trip. Other prominent explorers and sports- 
men use them in all parts of the world. 

The great Evinrude plant has a capacity of over 200 
detachable rowboat motors per day. But even with 
this tremendous output we have been compelled, in the 
height of the season, to refuse orders, so great has been 
the popularity of “Evinruding”. Warehouses are main- 
tained in the principal cities of the world for the purpose 
of furthering “Evinrude” service; a feature never before 
even attempted by any marine engine builder. 





331 M Street 


Mustrated Catalog Sent Free Upon Request 
Lest You Forget— Write for a Copy Today 


Evinrude Motor Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Magneto on 1914 Models 


It was impossible to improve the basic construction of 
the Evinrude” therefore we added to it. One of the 
most striking additions which identify the 1914 models 
and contribute an epoch in gasoline motor construc- 


Non isthe Built-In Reversible Magneto 
No batteries to carry, no danger of wet contact points, 


as rain, waves or even complete submersion will not 
affect it. 


Evinrude motors are on sale at Hardware and 
Sporting Goods dealers throughout the United States. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
BAN FRANCISCO—423 Market Street 
NEW YORK CITY—69 Cortlandt Street 
PORTLAND, ORE.—106 Fourth Street 


























Write to the Marketplace 


guaranteed goods are the best 
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Harry had listened with respect while 
was speaking. 
“You’re her mother, and | know how 
re feeling. | don’t blame you a parti- 
Yes, I’m quite aware of what'll be 
iid — the beastly constructions that'll be 
put on our actions by your pavement-world. 
It's a matter of standards. You see, it can’t 
helped. You people made a horrid mess 
‘ Nadine, and I’ve had to be pretty horrid in 
straightening her out. Up here there are 
dozens of things that are bad form, but they’d 
be all right where you come from; such as 
girls playing men to the limit and giving them 
nothing in return; and marrying ’em for 
money, with their minds made up beforehand 
to cheat and to take all they can get; and 
wives making servants of their husbands 
and choosing other men for their companions. 
Up here things like that are considered 
indecent. You see, we people live near the 
arth. We’re primitive, perhaps. Women 
have to work and be mates to their men, if 
ur world’s to keep going. And supposing 
ellow and a girl are thrown together, like 
myself and Nadine— But there’s no use 
in telling you; you wouldn’t understand.” 
Like a shutter banging in the wind, mak- 
ng the same sound over and over, the 
ther broke out: 
‘| understand this 


you've got to marr\ 
her!” 

Harry looked whimsically at Nadine. 

‘Marry her! | think not. Nadine and 
I've simply been taking an excursion to- 
gether — finding each other out. If | were 
to ask her, she wouldn’t force me to marry 
her. Eh, Nadine? 

Che girl had been gazing at him, resigned 
and expectant — like a prisoner listening for 
some saving clause in a verdict, guessing its 
absence and yet hoping. Her eves dropped 
Her voice was low, tired, and disappointed: 

Of course not, Harry.” 

Her father caught her roughly by the arm, 
pushing her toward the bedroom. ‘Put 
on your hat; my girl. Come just as you are, 
Don’t wait to dress or pack.” 


ADINE had reached the bedroom door, 
and was entering, when Harry’s voice 
owed her: 
So so you re going?” 

She swung round like a dog at its master’s 
Whistle. “Her eyes met his, afraid to be glad, 
anxious and questioning: 

Not if you still want me.”’ 


I do.” 


AGeod Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 









This Combination: 
3 Sections, glass doors, top and 


base, (SOLID OAK) $1775 







ON APPROVAL 


/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Our new “‘Universal Style’ combines a pleasing, enduring design 
with latest practical improvements in cons.ruction Adapted for 
home or office library; beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with 
non-binding, disappearing glass doors, ait $1.75 per section 
top and base $1.25 pao The greatest value we have ever offered 
On orders amounting to $10.00 and over we pay freight: slide 
extra charge to extreme Western States. Other styles and grades 
at correspondingly low prices. Lundstrom Bookcases are endorsed 
by over fifty thousand users. Sold only 
direct from our factory at a considerable sav- 
ing to you. Write for our new_catalog No. 45 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and filing Cabinets 
Branch Office: Flatiron Bldg.. N. Y. City 
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3 CUSTOM SHIRTS FOR $5.00 


I make shirts that fit you, because I make your shirts from your meas 
urements and guarantee to take them back if they do t satisfy yor 

I send you 100 samples to select from 
I send you measurement blank with rules. | send you the finished shirts express pre 
paid No ready-made shirts in my shop, but facilities for quick delivery of the highest 
Higher-priced fabrics toc Spring 


CLARENCE E. HEAD (Master of Shirtcraft 
110 Seneca St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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“ Then, father, | can’t come. I’m staying. 
And, father, you've been blaming Harry. 
He had nothing to do with my coming. 
He didn’t send for Harry tried to stop 
her, but she waved him back. “He wanted 
to get rid of me — tried to turn me away. 
I wouldn't let him. He just had to put up 
with me. And | won't go now.” 

An extraordinary silence fell. Her parents 
drew away from her. Harry watched her 
eagerly, his head bent forward, looking up 
from beneath his brows with humorous curi- 
osity. He was taking his first glimpse at the 
real Nadine. Outside a cock crew; a fly 
buzzed against the pane. These were the 
only sounds. 

Her father cleared his throat hoarsely, 
staring at Harry. “Is that truer”’ 

“You can believe what you like. I’m 
not telling.” 

“Then it is true.”” His face was tremulous 
and ashen. ‘‘Come, mother; we're going.” 

He took his wife by the hand and led her. 

On the threshold she resisted and hung 
back. ‘“‘But Nadine a 

Very tenderly he bent over his moth- 
woman. ‘“‘We have no daughter now.” 

When the sound of their foot-steps had 
died away in the orchard, Harry turned. 
‘Well, aren’t you going?” 

“‘1 stop here,” she said; “‘and yet 

“And yet, what?” 

“It seemed cruel.” 

““When one does right, there’s always some 
one gets. hurt.” 

They stood face to face, a little separate, 
estimating each other. They had eaten of 
the Tree of Knowledge, and knew that from 
this hour they must pass together through 
the world. Would he take her to him? 

“Nadine,” he said, and he seemed a little 
ashamed of what he was saying, “‘when first 
you came here, you used to wear a little 
curl against your neck.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘Can’t you 
guess why | don’t any longer?” 

He shook his head. 

“It was false.” 

He turned his back on her; his throat was 
working. “But but | liked it.” 

It was she who spoke next: ‘I’m afraid 
I'll be late with lunch. It won’t be my 
fault this time. You mustn’t blame me if 
| keep you waiting.” 

He swung round in his old perfunctory 
manner, as much as to say, “Let’s be done 
with sentiment.” But he actually said: 

“1 believe you'd keep God waiting, Nadine.” 


She rested her hands on the table and 
leaned out toward him, quaintly solemn. 
“| believe I have.” 


Part IV—SUNRISE 


HE dog moved restlessly about the 

darkened shack. He was lonely. 

They had been gone for hours. He 
pressed his nose against the bottom of the 
door and listened. Sometimes he raised 
himself with his paws on the window-ledge, 
his ears cocked. The moon streaming in 
on him made him sorry for himself; he 
whimpered. 

On the edge of the forest the wail of a 
coyote commenced, thrilling and solemn at 
first —-then swelling into terror; at its 
height it ceased abruptly, as if the crier had 
been suddenly strangled. The hair along 
the dog’s back bristled; he crept along the 
floor and lay still, cowering in the shadows. 

After a long interval there came another 
sound — men’s voices and a woman’s sing- 
ing in parts, ascending the hill through the 
orchard: 


“It’s a long lane that has no turning, 
And | think I can plainly see 
That the girl | love is learning, 
Just to care a bit for : 


The singing broke off and was replaced by 
laughter. 

As the door opened, the dog leaped up 
and planted his fore feet on his master’s 
breast. 

“‘Hulloa, Buster, old man! Been Icnely? 
Down, old dog; can’t you see I’ve got my 
white suit on?”’ 

Buster barked sharply. What did he care 
for white suits? He was glad. Having 
licked his master’s hand, he ran out into the 
blue night, where the three pale figures of 
Nadine, Oxford, and the, British Army stood 
close together. 

Harry fumbled his way to the table, found 
what he wanted, and lit the lamp. As the 
gold pool grew and spread, he glanced across 
his shoulder, frowning. Why didn’t those 
chaps go home?.. What had they got to say 
to Nadine? The rumble of their voices 
reached him, with the words all blurred; only 
the girl’s laughter came to him clear and in- 
terpretable. 

He went to the door. They took no 
notice of him — didn’t know he was there. 
He felt out of it and unhappy — it had been 
that way all evening. She had danced with 
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American Colortype Company 


“Pound Wisdom” 


Not what you pay but what you 
get—that’s economy. 

It is ‘‘penny-wise and pound- 
foolish’’ to lose the added prof- 
its in increased and accurate 
production made sure by 


CHESTM 


Doubled light and ventilation insure 
multiplied efficiency and more—Fen- 
estra affords invaluable fire-insurance. 
For proof of this send for our latest 
catalogue ““V” and special literature on 
Fenestration. 

Note the many types of buildings to 


which Fenestra gives the utmost light- 
ing and ventilation benefits. 





Then there is the saving in lighting bills 
and in maintenance; in averted mistakes 
and accidents—all of which prove the 
““pound-wisdom”’ in Fenestra equipment 
of your building. 


Let our Engineering Staff submit you 
an estimate. Write us today. 


Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Dept.211 Detroit, Mich. 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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Restaurants 
Public Bldgs. 
Kitchens 
Bath Rooms 
Cellars, etc. 





Imperial Sanitary Flooring 


Can be applied over any firm founda- 
tion, old or new wood floors, concrete 
or hollowtile. Easily laid in a plastic 
state, it hardens in a few hours, leav- 
non-slipping 


cracks or crevices to 





smooth, warm, 
surface without 


collect dust and dirt. 


ing a 


Write us today for full 


information and sample 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 
20 Mill Street Rochester, N. Y, 

















He Built His Boat— 


You Can Build Yours Too 


Let us show you how easily H. A. Kent of Hamilton, 
Ontario, whose boat is Shown above, built his own Brooks 
Boa:. The Brooks method saves two-thirds boat builder's 
price and gives you the best material—a thoroughly sea- 


worthy craft We send you all parts shaped and fitted 
ready for you to fasten tozether. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Why not investigate— 


Write for Brocks Boat Book 


Showing you latest model cruisers—power boats—sail boats 
row boats —canoes——boats of all kinds and sizes. Complete 
Reteerne and instructions only, can be had for $2 to $20 
Vrite-—ask about the new Brooks **V"’ Bottom model 
—a speedy traveler that's easy to build. Mail postal today. 
BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO. 
6102 Rust Ave. Saginaw, Mich. 
Largest Plant of its kind in the World 
Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building 
this 23-foot motor boat, in- 


Only $3 cluding sized = patterns 


full- 
and ilustrated instructions to finish. Speed 9 ‘> to 14 miles 
per hour. 12 passengers Illustrations shown in our free 








Buys knocked down frame ot 


oat Book, with complete description. 




















him only twice — it seemed to him that (x 
ford and the British Army had shared | 
for the rest. 

A great silence had come over him. H 
couldn't speak to her gaily and chaf- 
fingly — she meant too much to him. Ligh: 
words were impossible. No wonder she pre- 
ferred other men — they were a relief from 
his grim quiet. And yet — that morning, 
when he had seen her going from him and 
had called to her, she had come back. In 
the mement while he had waited, uncertain 
of her decision, he had realized how bare 
even his life, with the snow-mountains look- 
ing down on its clean duties, would be- 
come for him without her. She had grown 
into his daily round — become a sight ex- 
pected. A future that she did not shar 
would be intolerable — But why, of a sud- 
den, did she appear so careless of him? 
Had he overdone his safe attitude — his 
attitude of exacting master to pupil? 
Hadn’t she guessed how, every time he had 
watched her working, he had wanted to us: 
his hands instead of hers, but couldn’t 
couldn’t because he dared not marry her 
until he was sure that life had become for her 
a mission and not a play affair? 

















ND now he ceased tothink. He watched 
her as she hovered, white-clad and 
wraithlike, against the shifting dusk of the 
orchard. Would she ever come to him, or 
was she going away with one of those two 
men— his friends ? 

At last he called: “I say, you fellows, it’s 
late. It'll soon be morning.” 

Nadine swung round. “Righto. Coming.” 

The three approached him sauntering, the 
girl in the middle and the two men close to 
her. She was dressed simply, in white, with 
a pink scarf fluttering from her throat. And 
yet, though simple, she looked exotic; or, 
when he said exotic, did he mean only rare 
different from all other women? The way 
she walked — that was different. It wasn't 
walking; it was dancing. And he’d blamed 
her for that — as if it was her fault that her 
feet were always glad. 

Harry stood full in the doorway, as if for- 
bidding entrance to all save Nadine. “Time 
we were in bed.” 

“I’m not worrying,” said Oxford. 

“Nor I,” said the British Army. “It’s all one 
to me whether | stop here or go to my shack. 
I sha’n’t sleep a blessed wink; | know that.” 

Harry spoke with the unwelcome caution 
of sanity: 
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than 400 days! 


(as has revolutionized the ciga- 
rette sales of the country in less 
OMAR is the greatest 


success in cigarette history. 





Two years ago, in the dis- 
solution of the old American 
Tobacco Company by the 
U. S. Supreme Court, we lost 
our established brands of 
Turkish Blend Cigarettes. 


The success of these 
brands had clearly shown 
us that the taste of smokers 
throughout the nation was 
turning to Turkish Blend. 


We immediately set about 
to produce a NEW and 
BETTER Turkish Blend 
Cigarette. Experience had 
taught us how the Turkish 
Blend could be IMPROVED. 
All the knowledge we had 
gained in 25 YEARS in the 
making of BILLIONS of 
cigarettes, was CONCEN- 
TRATED on this NEW 
Turkish Blend. 


Our leaf-buyers in Tur- 
key and America were con- 
sulted. These men—the 


greatest leaf-experts in the 
world — were instructed to 
select the tobaccos that in 
their judgment were BEST 
SUITED to such a blend. 


Our blend-experts then 
took these carefully selected 
tobaccos and FOR MONTHS 
experimented with a THOU- 
SAND VARIATIONS of 
blend. 


When OMAR was final- 
ly perfected, we KNEW 
that we had absolutely the 
FINEST Turkish Blend 
Cigarette that could be pro- 
duced. 


We were confident that 
American smokers wouid 
CONFIRM our estimation of 
OMAR—and they HAVE. 
OMAR is UNQUESTION- 
ABLY the greatest success, 
in the SHORTEST PERIOD 
OF TIME, in the history of 
cigarette making. 


ts Ahern Ihese 


OMAR vic: CIGARETTE 


Package of Twenty 
FIFTEEN CENTS 





The OMAR Painting (shown 
on reverse page) in Full Color, 
7x10'4, on heavy plate paper, 
without advertising and ready 
for framing. will be sent to any 
address in U.S. on receipt of 0c 
in stamps. Add. 111 Sth Ave., N.Y. 
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GES ago, Thor, the champion of 
the Scandinavian gods, invaded 
Jotunheim, the land of the giants, and 
was challenged to feats of skill by 
Loki, the king. 


Thor matched Thialfi, the swiftest 
of mortals, against Hugi in a footrace. 
Thrice they swept over the course, 
but each time Thialfi was hopelessly 


defeated by Loki's runner. 


Loki confessed to Thor afterward 
that he had deceived the god by 
enchantments, saying, “Hugi was my 


thought, and what speed can ever 


equal his >?” 


But the flight of thought is no longer 
a magic power of mythical beings, for 


The Magic Flight of Thought 
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the Bell Telephone has made it a 


common daily experience. 


Over the telephone, the spoken 
thought is transmitted instantly, direct- 
ly where we send it, outdistancing 
every other means for the carrying of 
messages. 


In the Bell System, the telephdne 
lines reach throughout the country, 
and the thoughts of the people are 
carried with lightning speed in all 
directions, one mile, a hundred, or 
two thousand miles away. 


And because the Bell System so 
adequately serves the practical needs 


of the people, the magic of thought’s 
swift flight occurs 25,000,000 times 


every twenty-four hours. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Unwersal Service 


Shop thru McClure’s—for honest goods 
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Filing Equipment 
The simpler your 
filing system, the 
more reliable it Is 
Globe-Wernicke Fil 
ing Equipment pro- 
motes filing methods 
of marked simplicity and 
makes the work of your 
filing clerk—usually the 
office boy — as depend- 
able as that of an ex 
: perienced office man 
We ha prepared a valuable booklet offering an efficient, 
economical solution for every filing problem of every office. This 
booklet also describes and illustrates the Globe-Wernicke Filing 
Equipment in steel, and wood with steel interiors, best suited to 
your every filing problem. Let us send it to you. 
Write for Filing and Finding Papers No. 20. 
Wernieke Co, 
The Slobe-Wernie , 
| Cincinnati 
Mfrs. Of Sectional Bookcase, Filing Cabinets, Stationers’ Supplies 
BRANCH STORES 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Washington, D. C. 


| LeC.Hardimuths 


Q : YEN OE 
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POCKET PROPELLING 


DE MCHILEe 


t= IN @iisse 


ie 
The 
neatest, 
handiest pocket pencils 
made. Always ready for 
use, alwaysinorder, Made 
in a variety of styles, some 
with refills, others with 
sharpener atend. Ask to 
see the complete series, 
Sold everywhere. 


List from 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH. 

34, East 23rd St. New York; 

and 107, Notre Dame St. West, 
Montreal 





“You'll feel all bunged up to-morrow i 
you don’t. Nadine and I’ve to be up early 
We'll say good night. I've some burning to 
do where I’ve been clearing.” 

The British Army fidgeted. “‘Hang it 
Be sporting-young for once. You do nothing 
but talk of work.” 

“Well, whatever I do, my sister’s going to 
bed.” 








ADINE slipped in at the door besid 
N him, and took his arm with a sister’s 
familiarity. 

“Harry, d’you remember the last time we 
were at a dance? You weren’t so anxious 
to be rid of me then.” 

“Ah! The night before I sailed!” 

Willing to prolong her presence, Oxford 
asked: 

“Was it an epoch-making affair?”’ 

“Quite epoch-making.” And then she 
added, “So far as I was concerned.”’ 

“Cut along to bed.”” Harry spoke wit! 
a cheerful air of authority. 

In parting with Nadine the two young 
ranchers managed to slip inside the shack 
When her door had closed, Harry turned t 
them. “I’m off to my tent.” 

He was on the point of inhospitably ex 
tinguishing the lamp, when Oxford laid 
hand on his shoulder. 

“| want a word with you.” 

“What, now? Won’t it keep till morning? 

“No. Now.” 

The British Army seemed taken aback 

“If you chaps have something private to 
say, I'll step outside till you’ve finished.” 

Oxford followed him, door 
carefully behind him, and returned. 

“Thought you ought to know, Harry.” 

“Know?” 

“To-night | proposed to your sister.” 

“The dickens you did!”’ 

“| hope you don’t object. 
and all that.” 

Harry was annoyed, and showed it. 

“Seems rather too late to object. 
did she have to say about it?” 

Oxford passed his hands over his face and 
hesitated. 

“Out with it,” urged Harry. 

“She threw me down — very nicely and 
softly. But she did throw me down.” 

“Then why are you telling me?”’ 

“Because — because | thought you might 


closed the 


We're friends 


What 


help. You see, she didn’t give me an 
reason. Just told me | could wait, if | : 
liked — but that I must expect nothing.’ 
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Letter A 


“Saving the Dollars 
That Die Young’’ 


EVERYBODY who writes 
business letters works in 
the ‘‘Letter Factory.’’ No 
matter what business you are in, 
you are also a /etter manufacturer. 


What Do Your Letters Cost? 


HE maximum cost of the average business letter is about NINE CENTS. 

I'he minimum cost is FIVE CENTS. The average cost is SEVEN CENTS 

apiece. A corporation that turns out only 200 letters a day pays $14 a day— 
over $4,000 per annum—just for writing letters. 


Analyze Your Letter Factory 


The operating expense of your Letter Plant is governed by the working cost 
of two factors. These factors are (exclusive of postage): 

1. Your human helpers—stenographers. THEY REPRESENT 95° of the working cost. 

2. The writing-machines that make the letters. THEY REPRESENT LESS THAN 
% of your letter-making cost. 

Stop and think! Are you, as a business man, willing to hamper, “tie up” 

and decrease the efficiency of the 95% factor of your plant, in order to 
economize” on the 5% factor? 


Can you afford to do without the superior service which you will get from a 
new equipment of Royal Typewriters—the 5% factor—to increase the efficiency 
of your 95% investment in labor ? Price $100 
Announcing Gn Canada, $128) 

THE NEW ROYAL MASTER-MODEL 10 

The Typewriter of Triple Service 
This master machine does the work of several 
typewriters in one—it writes, types cards, and 
bills! All this without a dollar for extra attach- 
ments. This means economy without a 
parallel in typewriter service ! 
BUILT for “BIG BUSINESS” andits GREAT 
ARMY of EXPERT OPERATORS. 
Send for the “Royal man” and ask for a 
DEMONSTRATION. Or write to us 
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The Economical Electric 


VERY motor car 

energy in some form to 
produce motion. The simple, 
safe, silent Electric is run by 
electric current — constantly 
decreasing in cost. 


uses 


Here are facts: a recent 
country-wide census of Elec- 
tric owners showed the aver- 
age cost of storage and service 
in public garages—including 
current, washing and polish- 
ing—to be $23.50 per month. 
In private garages the aver- 
age monthly cost for current 
was $5.73. The average cost 
of tire renewal — ranging 
from 48 months to 15 





Boston 





months’ experience — was 
$2.78 per month. 


The Electric gives you all 
the luxury and distinctive- 
ness of a limousine at far 
less expense. 


Send Today for this Book 
“The Story of the 


Electric Vehicle” 


A beautifully printed booklet written 
with all the charm and interest of a 
story. Complete data about the Elec- 
tric-cost of maintenance, simplicity of 
construction, early history, dependa- 
bility, etc. Actual photographs of new- 
est model Electrics. If you are inter- 
ested in the Electric you will want this 
book. It is yours on request. Kindly 
address Department I. 


Exectrric Venice Association oF AMERICA 
124 W. 42nd St., New York 


Chicago 
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Harry smiled with relief 

‘That’s final enough, | should say, for 

nv man.” 

‘Yes; but 

“Well?” 

‘Oh, it doesn’t matter. We're still on 

od terms, aren’t we, Harrv?”’ 

‘Of course. And | don’t blame you for 

lling in love with Nadine, any more than I'd 

lame you for catching the measles. It’s 
the kind of thing that might happen to any 
man. In fact, it’s always happening.” 
Harry shook his hand. ‘‘Why did you ask 
me if we were still on good termsr”’ 

Oxford tried to read behind the masked 
expression. Then, not answering, he shook 
his head. 

“You're on the level, and yet — you're 

irious.”” 


IRECTLY Oxford had gone out, the 
British Army entered. 

“You and I’ve got to speak together, 
Harry.” 

Harry shrugged his shoulders. “Isn't this 
coming it a bit thick? Aren't you ever go- 
ing to let me get to bed? 

‘Not till I’ve got this off my chest.” 
Harry guessed what was coming. He re- 
signed himself to be bored by it. 

“What is it?” 

‘*Y our sister, as you call her—Nadine 

“Well?” 

“In the first place, she’s not your sister.” 

“And in the second?”’ 

“I’ve asked her to marry me.” 

“And she’s —— ? 

“No, she hasn’t.” 

The two men stared at each other, heads 
up, not quite unfriendly, but, as it seemed, 
eager to take offense. 

Harry spoke. His lips were tight across 
his teeth and his voice trembled: 

“She hasn’t— You haven’t told me 
what she hasn’t.” 

His friend laughed. “I thought so. 
[hat’s the way the wind’s blowing. You 

n ease up; she hasn’t accepted me — yet.” 

Yet? She’s going tor”’ 

[he British Army yawned. “Don't 

ow. She said she was waiting... . But 
ok here, Harry, you’ve got me in wrong. | 

te poaching, especially on friends’ pre- 
rves. You’re straight. I can’t believe 
u're a mucker. And yet, | can’t make 

u out.” 

Harry answered sharply. He had been 

yed with, and he was angry. 
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CUTICURA 


And Cuticura Ointment. 
Cutting winds of winter can- 
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“Don’t trv, then. It’s none of your busi- 
ness.”’ 

The British Army frowned. 

“It is, where a girl | love is concerned. | 
never quite swallowed that story about 
her being your sister; neither did Oxford. 
She’s got an American accent. After the 
first day, for a while, you fooled me. Then 
those old parties came toddling along, in- 
quiring for you, and | knew I was right in my 
guess. But look here, old boy, if I’m going 
to keep my hands off, I’ve got to know the 
reason. If Nadine wasn’t so obviously a 
high-stepper and if you weren’t a thorough- 
bred, I’d say that you were playing the game 
crooked.”’ 

“Well, I’m not — that’s all I can tell you.” 

“Then | sha’n’t keep my hands off.” 

Harry smiled grimly. 

“Then you'll have to keep ‘em on — that’s 
to say, if you can’t trust my word.” 


HEY had talked themselves into a 
blind alley, and stood with eyes 
thoughtful and faces averted 

The British Army spoke drawlingly. 
“Then it’s a case of each chap outwaiting 
the other chap. Here’s to you, Harry, and 
may the best man get her! No harm in 
shaking hands, eh?”’ 

“British Army, you’re a sportsman.” 

“Same to you, sonny. Don’t mention it. 
{ll be inviting you to my wedding.”’ 

Left to himself, Harry’s anxiety for bed 
seemed to vanish. He leaned against 
the window, drumming with his fingers on 
the pane, gazing on the night growing gray, 
and watching how from blackness the green 
of the trees swam out. 

All his jealousy and need of her had been 
roused He wanted the touch of her hands, 
the thrill of her voice, the dear intimacy of 
her all about him. Just to have her in his 
arms, and to know that she could not escape, 
didn’t want to escape, was ecstatic to stay! 

Slowly, fighting them inch by inch, he 
pushed these thoughts from him. Like a 
keeper, he thrust them into their cage, 
turned the key on them, and hurried back to 
himself 

“Nothing for it but bed,”’ he said aloud. 

Going over to the lamp, he lowered the 
wick and blew the light out. Reluctantly he 
crossed the shack on the way to his tent in the 
orchard. On the threshold, he halted and 
stooped down. When he rose he had some- 
thing gauzy in his hand. He carried it to the 
window; it was the scarf she had worn that 


evening. He touched it reverently with 
his lips; then pressed it eagerly against his 
mouth. ; 

The rocm was filled with the smoke of 
dawn. Outside it was very quiet. He lis- 
tened — not a sound, only the vision of his 
own soul walking through a sleeping world. 

On tiptoe he crossed to the door of her 
bedroom. He stood there with his head 
bowed and his hands clasped —the dim 
svmbol of love exalted and desire shut out. 


UDDENLY the door opened. She had 
not undressed. Looking into her eyes, he 
knew without words that she also had been 
watching her soul while the world was silent. 
For her sake, he grew stern at the knowledge. 
He spoke casually: ‘‘ Thought you'd been 
in bed an hour.”’ 

She did not answer. 

“I was just off to my tent. Fourd this 
of yours on my way out. You must have 
dropped it.”’ 

She said nothing. 

“I’m sorry, Nadine. We fellows have 
kept you awake with our talking. You'd 
better sleep late to make up for it. I'll get 
my own breakfast.” 

She reached out her hand and touched him 
on the arm coaxingly. Her mouth was 
puckered into a shy smile; her eyes were 
more frank than ordinarily. 

“Oh, Harry, why do we still pretend?” 

He jerked himself erect like a soldier who 
fears he may sleep on duty. 

“Pretend! I’m not pretending. I found 
it on my way a" 

“But you are pretending. Don’t you 
know when you've bound a woman hand 
and foot and made yourself her master? 
You've crushed me out of myself, out of all 
that | was, and made me nothing without 
you. Aren’t you content?” 

When he stood woodenly gazing at her, 
not making a movement lest he should let 
himself go altogether, she came and leaned 
against him, her throat stretched back, with 
a beautiful and pleading tenderness. 

““Can’t you see what you’ve done to mer 
You've taken these useless hands of mine and 
made them useful. And you've taken this 
heart of mine, that was so selfish — like a 
little caged bird you’ve taken it, and set it 
free to fly about. It’s tired, Harry. It 
can’t take care of itself. It’s —it’s just 
come back to you.” 

He stood away from her, afraid lest she 
might be deceiving herself. 
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one you expect to buy. 

Timken advertisements have told 

su about the foundations of 
the car—the axles and bear- 
ings. They have told you 
how two great Timken 
organizations are de- 
voting themselves 
solely to the tasks 
and ideals of build- 
ing the axles and 
the bearings that 
will give the best 
possible service in 
motor-cars, pleasure 
and commercial. 


And you know 
that it is not what 
the maker says about 
his products but what 
users say about the per- 
formance of those prod- 
ucts that makes or . 
breaks their reputa- Z 
tion, 

Sincere advertising pays. 
believe in it and¥in the 
definite objects of Tim- 


ke advertising. Have you 
ndered what those objects 


VW 


Timken Axles and Bearings are not in any sense “‘acces- 
sories."" They are important integral parts of the car and can be 
old only to car manufacturers. There exist in the United States 
not more than 150 car makers who can be possible Timken 
ustomers. 

O= great object of Timken advertising is to emphasize the 
obvious fact that cars which are to give lasting satisfactory 
ice must be built of the right parts. Right foundations— 
s and bearings; right motor, steering mechanism, springs— 
t every part. 

\nd these right parts must be rightly “engineered” into the 

y the combined efforts of the engineers who design the car 
the engineers who design the integral parts. 


mphasizing these facts helps the whole motor-car industry. 





BEARINGS 


7OU can’t know too much about the 
motor-car—the one you own or the 

















Talk with the man who rides 
on TIMKENS 


We believe the public will reward all of us makers of axles, 
of bearings, of other parts and of complete cars who are sincerely 
striving to put the utmost use-service-value into our 
products. 

A™ ITHER object is to so widen the existing good reputation 
of Timken Axles and Bearings that they will have, in addi- 
tion to their service value to the car owner, a 
distinct selling value to the car manufac 
turer. Knowing, as you and we do, that 
a lasting selling value can exist only 
where the truth is told and can be 
proved. 

Widening the good reputa- 
tion of Timken Bearings and 
Axles will, we believe, render a 
real service to car buyers 

because Timken Axles and 
Bearings are standing up to 
the test of every-day use; 

a real service to dealers 

and manufacturers — be 

cause selling real values 

is their problem; and a 

real service to ourselves— 

because our future busi- 
ness success depends on 
the success of users, deal 
ers and makers of Tim- 
ken-equipped motor-cars. 


HUS you have the main 
objects beneathall Timken 
Advertising. And to accom- 
plish those underlying objects 
each individual advertisement 
aims to induce you to talk 
with the man—there are thousands 
of him, everywhere—the man who 
rides on Timkens. 
Those of you who ride on Timken 
Bearings and Axles know what service they 
render. Tellit, we urge you, tell it to others— 
for their benefit. 

And you who are going to buy cars, ask about the day-after- 
day and year-alter-year service Timken Axles and Bearings are 
giving. Ask, for your own benefit. 

HILE earnestly trying to build the axles and the bearings 

that will give the best account of themselves in use we rec- 
ognize you, the car owners, as the court of final appeal. Our 
whole future success depends upon your verdict. If now or in 
the future you find that other axles or other bearings are giv- 
ing better service than Timkens we not only expect, but qiviee, 
you to give them your support. 

It is only because of our supreme faith in our ideals and our 
products, axles and bearings, that we dare ask you—for your 
own information and benefit, to talk with the man who rides 
on Timkens. 

The reasons back of our confidence in your verdict are given 
in the Timken Primers, F-1 ‘On the Care and Character of 
Bearings,"’ and F-2 ‘On the Anatomy of Automobile Axles."’ 
Sent free, postpaid, on request to either Timken company. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
The Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 
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“Olympic Forty” $1385 
“Majestic” $1885 
“Sultanic Six” $2150 


‘‘No Hill Too Steep, No Sand Too Deep’’ 


HE twelfth year of Jackson Automobiles 
is featured by three splendid models. Con- 


sider their size, power, unusual comfort and their 
elaborate equipment, then consider the long Jackson 
record of superior mechanical construction and you will agree 
that, by every basis of comparison, these three 1914 Jacksons 





are leaders. 





The ‘‘Majestic’’ 


spring suspension front 


L2ztra roomy body. Com 


The ‘‘Sualtanic’’ 








Look at the “Olympic’s” size,—115-inch wheel Base. Look 
at its power,—full 40-horse. Look at its spring suspension,- 
full elliptic. Look at its equipment,—the highest grade electric 
cranking and lighting system, and every detail of equipment 
that you would expect to find on any car. 

All for $1385, with honest value and honest workmanship 
in every part. : 

For quiet running we would put this “Olympic Forty” against 
the field. You can hear it running if you listen, but it is 
just that sweet purr that you get from the highest price cars 
ever built. 

The bodies are made in the Jackson factory, from high grade lumber 
seasoned in our owa kilns, and finished in the Jacksoa paint shops. 
And they are finished. On every body there are nineteen separate and 
distinct operations in the paint shop. That’s old-fashioned, you know, 
but it’s the only method that gives a deep, rich, permanent finish. 


Full elliptic springs, both front and rear, give real ease of riding Wide seats and 
deep cushions add a wealth of comfort. Big tires, 34 x 4, help too 
It's a comfort car, this “Olymp'’c Forty.” See it at your Jackson dealers, or 


Write Today for the Jackson Catalogue 


JACKSON AUTOMOBILE CO. 
1351 E. Main Street Jackson, Michigan 
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“Do you mean that? You're not playing 
with me?” 

“Put your arms round me.” 

Like a man in a dream, he put his arms 
about her. He clasped her to him without 
passion he was too awed for that. It was 
just as she had said — some one strong and 
pitiful folding a tired bird to his breast, 
tender lest even his pity might hurt. 

He kept his eyes bent over her, fascinated. 
You were always changing faces, Nadine 
always different. | was always trving to 
remember what you looked like. You're 
different again—and | like you best as 

vou are now.” 

“| shall be like this always,” she whispered. 


HE room was growing lighter —the 

dawn was spreading. Through the 
square of window behind them, the snow on 
the mountains was streaked with red. 

“| can tell you, dear, so little of what’s 
happened to me,”’ she said. ‘‘ There aren't 
enough words. You made me ashamed 
of myself. Then you left me, and | was 
lonely. I had to come to you you told 
me I’d have to come, you remember. And 
then there was the joy of doing things for 
you, and finding you depending on me. 
Men are like children, | think; some woman’s 
always to be a mother tothem. It was by 
being a mother to you — you're smiling, 
Harry that I learned to want little chil- 
dren for myself.””. Her voice sank. “I'll 
never be a doll-woman again; I’m going to 
be a man’s mate now.” 

They clung together. He stooped and 
kissed her crumpled mouth. 

Suddenly they became aware that it was 
no longer night. 

He laughed throatily. It was the best 
kind of language. 

“Let’s go into the open world.” 

“Anywhere with you,” she said. 

Slowly they moved toward the door, his 
rms still about her. As it opened, they 
tood framed in a new splendor. A_ red 
vound lay across the sky, in which a 
laster artist dipped his thumb and sketched 

triumph, to be seen but once in time 
then to be rubbed out. 

With his lips in her hair, he pointed. 

rhe sun is rising.” 

She followed his hand intently, hushed 

id silent. Still gazing, she whispered her 
mazement: 

‘And it was you who gave me eyes to see 

vat!” 
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Esterbrook’s 

Inflexibie No. 322 is the 

favorite pen in banks 

and with accountants. It 

makes fine clear figures; the 

ink dries immediately — no 
need of blotting. 


a 


There’s an Esterbrook Pen 
for every purpose—fine, medium 
and broad points. 

W rite for illustrated booklet. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
New York Camden, N.J. 
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oh in a big eastern city proved 
gunless people do not possess a small 
bme protection because they're afraid 
The Colt Automatic is a direct answer 
who knows he ought to have a weapon 
imself and family, but who fears accident. 


Ihe Colt Automatic 


is always safe—makes itself safe automatically — 
doesn't depend on you to dothat. When you cock it, 
the Grip Safety (see circle) automatically locks the 
action. It can't “go off.’’ When you want to use the 
Colt, you just grab it and shoot. When you pur- 
posely pull the trigger, you automatically press in 
the Grip Safety and then the Colt shoots, but not till 
then. That's why the Colt fires the first shot first— 
you don’t have to monkey with so-called safety de- 
vices—you simply shoot—quickly—instantly. 


Don’t be stalled off a COLT if you want the best 
gun—it costs you no more. Write for catalog 7 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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THE SALAMANDER 


By 


OWEN JOHNSON 


CHAPTER XVI 


ASSINGALE did not perceive her 
entrance. A moment later she was 
lost in the contusion of the dance. 

She caught glimpses of the high forehead and 
stern gaze, and the next moment she was 
flinging back a laughing salutation to a sud- 
denly. appearing acquaintance flying past 
her. Whatever happened, she would never 
look in his direction; he should never know 
that he existed for her! All at once, an 
abrupt end, laughter, applause, a quick clear- 
ing of the floor, and Massingale, looking 
across the room, saw her. 

He came directly to her, offered his hand 
with perfect courtesy, gave a formal greet- 
ing, bowed, and left her immediately. She 
was so taken by surprise at the ease with 
which he had surmounted a difficult moment 
that she suffered him to take her hand and 
to depart without the slightest resistance. 
But immediately afterward her anger flamed 
up. What! not a word of excuse, not a re- 
gret, nothing but a trivial evasion! And, 
forgetting all her own resolves, she flung her- 
self recklessly into the excitement of the 
evening. He continued to watch her, trans- 
formed into a spectator, arms folded, seeing 
no one else; and with a keen cutting joy 
she saw the furrow of pain and doubt that 
gathered across his brow. Each time she 
passed near him, she sent him a scornful, 
veiled glance, a smile of derision and reck- 
which said: ‘“‘ There — you 
This is what you have done to me!” 


lessness, see! 


INDABERRY sought her, among others, 
and she danced with him once, twice, a 
third time, to double the pain she was in- 
flicting. This evening Lindaberry was dif- 
ferent. She felt in him an agitation equal 
to her own. She felt a curiosity to know 
why this was so. Other men enlightened her, 
whispering caution: 
“Miss Baxter, don’t let 
more!” 


him drink any 


“‘He’s been on a spree for a week!” 

She could not believe it. His face was 
so hilariously young, lighted up with such 
boyish laughter. To-night she had no fear 
of him; if he was reckless, so was she! 

“This is nothing!”’ he had said to her once, 
when he had driven her about the room at 
such a pace that she had halted, laughing, 
protesting that it was glorious, waiting for 
breath. ‘How would you like to go spinning 
along at eighty miles an hour? That’s 
sensation!” 


T seemed to her all at once that in her hand 
lay the final stroke that would wound 

Massingale, that would show him how little 
she cared for anything now — reputation, 
danger, or what might come after. 

“You like the feeling of eighty miles an 
hour?” she said to Lindaberry, the next time 
he came. 

** Adore it!” 

‘Show me what it is like - 
hour!” 

“You’ve got the nerve?” 

She laughed; it was not a question of 
courage. 

“Come on, then!” 

Ida Summers was at the piano, not five 
feet from Massingale. Doré went to her 
quickly, saying, in a voice that would carry 
where she intended: 

“Ida, I’m off for a lark. 
ried if | disappear!” 

“Heavens, Dodo, what are you going to 
do now?” asked Ida, looking up startled. 

“Mr. Lindaberry’s going to show me what 
it feels like to go a mile a minute in the 
dark.” 

To her surprise, she was instantly sur- 
rounded by a group in violent protest: 

“You're mad!” 

“Lindaberry’ll wreck the car!” 

Massingale alone did not offer a word. 

She put them laughingly away with 
double-edged words: ‘‘Danger? So much 
the better! What do I carer” 


eighty miles an 


Don’t be wor- 
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You put this over 


on yourself before you’re a day older, because it’s 
your privilege to be jimmy pipe joy’us. If you 
don’t own a sweet-crusted old pipe, get one 
quick. Then pay a dime for a tidy red tin of 


RINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


Now you’re ready for the fire—and the first long pull! Get that flavor, men; that 
freshness and fragrance. This P. A. certainly is new doings for a pipe or cigarette 
smoke. Go to P. A. hard, fast—any old way! P.A. can’t bite your tongue. Bite’s 
cut out by a patented process! No other tobacco can be like Prince Albert. Swing on it / 


Toppy red bags, 5c; tidy red tins, 10c; R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


also handsome pound and half-pound 
humidors. You can now get P. A. in Winston-Salem, N. C. 
every civilized country in the world. 
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“What made you 
reject that man?” 


I asked an army sergeant 
on recruiting service, as a 
broad-shouldered would-be 
soldier was turned away. 


“Bad teeth!” replied the ser- 
geant. ©‘ You would be surprised 
to know that from six to eight 
per cent. of the recruits apply- 
ing for enlistment in the U. §S. 
Army within one year were re- 
jected because of defective teeth 
alone. And that thirty-five per 
cent. of the catarrhal cases in the 
U.S. Army were directly trace- 
able to diseased oral conditions. ”’ 


Perfect cleanliness of the teeth 
is absolutely essential to Good 
Health. A _ pleasant, sure way 
to perfect cleanliness is the twice- 
a-day use of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream, and the twice-a- 
year visit to your dentist. 


You too 
should use 


COLGATES 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 











When, finally she escaped, laughing; and 
made for the entrance, Lindaberry, too, was 
facing a storm of protest. 

“I say, Miss Baxter, I’m looked on as 
a slaughter-house champion here,” he sai 
laughing. ‘“‘No one particularly cares about 
my neck, but a good many do about yours! 
| give you my word of honor there’s not t! 
slightest risk. Still, it’s up to vou. Sha 
we give them the laugh?”’ 

“I’m crazy about it!” she said, reckless|\ 
slipping her hand through his proffered arm 


ELOW, she drew back suddenly. Judg 

Massingale was by the car. He turned 

at once to Lindaberry, looking steadil) 
past her. 

“Garry, this is madness! You have no 
right to do what you're doing! Miss Baxter 
does not know what she is getting into!” 

‘Listen to him, Miss Baxter!” said Linda- 
berry. “Why, upon my honor, I’m the 
safest driver in New York!” He handed 
Doré into the car. 

Massingale gave a groan of despair. 

“Besides, if you’re arrested, Garry, Miss 
Baxter’s name will be dragged ——”’ 

“IT won't be nabbed. And, if I am, Judge, 
I'll telephone for you! Besides, there isn’t 
a cop in the place that doesn’t love me like 
a brother. Ask Mulligan, here!” 

The patrolman on the beat, who had 
lazily sauntered up at this colloquy, grinned 
and shook his head. 

“Why, every time I get in a scrap with one 
of them,” continued Lindaberry joyously, 
“IT send the kids to college! They’d break 
my head open the first chance they got, but 
beyond that they wouldn’t harm a hair. 
Eh, Mulligan?” 

“Sure! That’s right!” 

Lindaberry, ready to take the wheel, bent 
over. 

“Well, Judge, too bad you can’t join us 
Now, don’t worry! I'll promise nothing 
faster than a mile a minute until we strike 
the country!” 

Massingale turned suddenly to her, for 
to his last appeal. 

“Miss Baxter,” he said, looking up dl- 
rectly, “I wouldn’t insist if I didn’t knov 
the chances you are running with this m 
man! Miss Baxter, please don’t go!” 

“Please?”’ she repeated coldly. 

“Yes! I ask you — I beg you not to go! 
You don’t know — you don’t understand 
Mr. Lindaberry is not a safe person — now 


under present conditions! 
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She leaned a little toward him, modulating 
her voice for his ear alone. 

“I’m sure, Judge Massingale,”’ she said, 
“that I will be much safer with Mr. Linda- 
berry, wherever he wishes to take me, than 
with some other men, even in my own 
house, alone!” 

The next instant the car shot up the ave- 
nue. Doré sank back into the shaggy coat, 
adjusting the glasses which the wind cut 
sharply into her face, appalled at the speed, 
yet strangely, contemptuously unafraid. 

“Fast enough?” he cried. 

“Love it!” she shouted. 

She watched him, shrunk against the seat, 
her curiosity awakening at his mood, so 
married to her own. 

“Crazy! We're crazy, both of us!” she 
thought to herself joyfully. At this moment 
of wild cynicism she felt that she had flung 
over everything, done forever with scruples; 
that now nothing more mattered. In the 
gathering roar of the hollow air, high roof 
and low roof, sudden sparkling streets, file 
on file of blinking lights, fatally brilliant as 
the lure of shop windows, black instantane- 
ous masses on the avenue, streamed behind 
her in a giddy torrent. She flung her last 
scruples to the winds, and, foolishly confi- 
dent of divining inscrutable fates, she said 
fiercely, defiantly: 

“This is the end!” 


CHAPTER XVII 


OLD tight!” 
She caught his shoulder at a sud- 
den grinding stop, a breakneck turn 
into a side street, and the released forward 
leap. 

“Look out! Don’t touch my arm!” 

The next moment they leaped an inter- 
secting avenue, skirting the impending rush 
of a trolley car by inches. He laughed up- 
roariously. 

“Afraid?” 

‘No!” 

\nother turn, and they were on Riverside, 
the broad Hudson with its firefly lights 
below, the Palisades rising darkly like gather- 
ering thunder-clouds. There was no moon, 
but above their heads were the swarming 
rs, brilliant as a myriad sword-points. 
he Viaduct slipped underneath them, and 
below, in a swirling dip, the sunken city, 
awaiting a single mishap. 

e had a sudden remembrance of her 
dream —of Nebbins pulling her over a 
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brink, and the thread of a river grave n 
below. Suddenly, by an instinct not of {car 
but of disdainful certainty, her eyes closed 
before the impossibility of surviving a loom- 
ing obstacle. When she opened them ag 
they were among trees and fields. Now 
they seemed to fling themselves irrevocab|, 
on the destruction of wall or upstarting tr 
she no longer winced or closed her eyes, but 
breathlessly waited the sudden liberating 
touch of his hand, which snatched them 
miraculously aside in the last fraction of tim: 
All at once she perceived that he was trving 
her purposely — steering from right to le! 
seemingly bent on a plunging end, trying 
to draw a cry of fear. She laughed dis- 
dainfully, and all at once the runaway 
came back into control, gliding into a 
smooth, easy flight, slower and slower, until 
it came to a stop. 

“By George, you have nerve!” he said 

“Go on! Goon!” she said feverishl\ 

He extended to her his hand, which was 


trembling. 
“That’s excitement that’s worth while! 
he said. “A fight every minute. Ug! 


old brute! Wouldn’t it like to throw m 
just once?” He put on the brakes, draw- 
ing his sleeve across his forehead, which was 
wet with perspiration, taking a long breath 
“Each century has its vice. By Georg 
this is ours — speed! And it’s got every- 
thing in it — gamble, danger, intoxication, 
all! Likeit?” 

“Yes!” 

E remained silent a moment; then h 
said slowly, curiously: 

“Why did you do it?” 

“Do what?” 

“Risk your neck with a fool like me?” 

“Oh, don’t let’s talk!”” she said nervous!) 
“Goon! Fast!” 

They were off again, a wild, liberating 
rush, and then a calmer motion, a gliding 
ease. She felt in him a different mood, and 
she said complainingly: 

“ But it’s so slow — so tame! 
running away!” 

“This is different,” he said, with a wav 
of his hand overhead at the myriad-cyed 
night. “You can’t run away from 
The rest — houses, people, rotten bruta!i!\ 
useless things, yes; that’s what I like to & 
plunging from — to get to this. I like th 
feeling — solitude. George! if you could 
only go steering your way out of all the old 
into something new!” He repeated th 


Let’s go on 
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irase moodily. Then he broke off 
bruotly, laughing at himself: ‘‘ You’re too 
ung. You can’t understand. Everything 
new tc you. By George, marry me and 
start for Australia, or Timbuctoo, to-morrow! 
What do you say?”’ 

‘Look out! I might accept!’ she said, 
laughing, and yet understanding. 

“Every one thinks I’m a wild ass,” he 
said grimly. “‘Wish I could do something 
really wild — make over the world! Look 
here; are you going to answer my question?”’ 

What question?” 

‘Why in the name of the impossible are 
we here to-night?” 

‘| wonder?” she said, half to herself. 

lhe reply seemed to satisfy him; he con- 
tinued a moment, absorbed in their smooth 
progress. Insensibly she felt her mood yield- 
ing to his, no longer impatient, vaguely 
content, lulled into reverie. 


O escape from the old? No, she did not 
fe et understand that; but she did compre- 
hend the all-pervading serenity of the night, 
warm still with the touch of Indian summer. 
The grating, strident sounds of the day 
were gone; the whisper on the wind was soft 
as a lullaby —sharp angles and brutally 
straight lines lost in the feathery suffusion 
that lay on the fields. Ahead, the brave, 
steadfast rays of their lamps pierced through 
sudden pools of darkness, that closed gently 
above them, and gave way again to clear 
visions of stars. Once or twice she saw 
across the enchanted blackness a distant 
trolley, unheard, rolling its ball of fire 
like the track of a shooting star. Again, 
the far-off leathery bark of a watch-dog 

mplaining. But of man no sound. She 

looked at the stars, and the world beneath 
dwindled into nothingness. Which was 
real? This night, where only the infinite 
and the inevitable reigned, or the day with 
its clamoring intrusion of confusing and 

‘dless voices? 

She wanted to talk to him as one could talk 
the hidden night, away from foolish con- 

ntions. What did it matter what they 

d or did here in this engulfing quiet? 
had forgotten her anguish, in an impulse 

vard the weakness in the man. 

He stopped the car and turned toward her. 
What’s wrong? What’s the trouble?” 
Mine’s “Let us 

about vou.” 

But they did not at once begin — a little 


A le ISS. 


nothing!” she said. 
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How old are you?” she said at last. 

lwenty-eight ages!”’ 

ls it true, what they tell me?” 

That I’m riding to the devil? Yes!” 
“Why?” she said, laying her two hands 
yulsively on his arm and with every in- 


stinct of her feminine nature sending him a 


ssage of sympathy. 

‘It’s such a long story!” he said slowly. 
en, with a last return of the Saxon’s fear 

sentimentality: “If I were sober | 
vouldn’t tell you!” 

‘You’re not —— 

‘Drunk? Yes! For ten days,” he said 

in my way! There’s nothing to fear; 

er gets the best of me! When it does — 
k! It'll be over in a second!” 

‘But why?” she asked helplessly. 

“Why not?” he said fiercely. “All I 

re about is a good fight, and, by George, 
it is a fight, a real sensation. You can’t 
inderstand, but it’s so! To have your 
temples beating like trip-hammers, to fight 
the mists out of your eyes —a great brute 
ke this whipping back and forth, shaking 
vou off. One slip, a hundredth of a second, 
and then to beat it all, to master it!” 


” 


UDDENLY, with an attempt at evasion, 
he drew back. 


‘You know, I had a mind once. | reason 


things out now —I see straight! Do you 
know how I figure it out? This way! 
What earthly use am | in the world? What 


earthly use is a cuss who is given forty 
ousand a year without earning it, and 
told to amuse himself? None! By George! 
Sometimes | believe dissipation is nature’s 
way of getting rid of us! And she’s right, 
too; the sooner it’s over, the more chance 
for some one real to come along! 
‘Are you serious?”’ 
He drew his hand across his forehead, 
iching his temples. 
‘Curiously enough, I am! I’m quite 
peless, and | don’t care in the least! 
He started to crank the machine; but she 
pped him. 
here was a woman?’”’ 
Yes, but not in the first place.”” He 
ned to her, puzzled. ‘‘Why do you want 
make me talk? 
| don’t know; I do! 
What’s your name?”’ 
Dodo.” 
| like that!”’ he said reflectively. ‘So 
You are really interested? And you don’t 
That’s funny! | 


she said. 


kKyow our story? Lord! 
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thought every one knew the story of the 
Lindaberry We certainly raised 
enough Cain! Do you know, | really was 
a nice sort of kid? Yes, a real decent cuss 
who'd have done something if he’d had half 
a chance! There’s only one thing | love*in 
this world —a fight; and they took it all 
away from me! 

“Do you know, the finest days, the ripping 
ones, were those back in the old school, when 
| used to be carried off the field on the shoul- 
ders of amob. That was something real! | 
loved it! We used to sing about shedding our 
blood, and all that funny rot, for the glory 
of the red and black —and | believed it, 
Lord bless that queer cuss. Good 
days! | used to play the game like a raging 
little devil, ready to fling my lifeaway! The 
Lindaberry they haven’t forgotten 


boy s! 


too. 


boys 


us yet! It was so at college, only not quite 
the same. But at school, four hundred 
fellows, and to be king! Ambition? | 


was chock-full of it then. But they took 
it away from me! That’s what knocked me 
out! And who did it? The one who loved 
us best the governor! 

“Out of college, forty thousand a year, 
and told a good time! Put that 
down for my The dad, poor old 
fellow, didn’t know any better! He’d 
worked like a pirate; said he'd never 
been young, wanted us to live! Forty 
thousand a each, and let her go! 
| remember the day we started, with a 
whoop! Wonder is, welasteda year! Tom, 
the young one, didn’t!” 

“Dead?” 

“To the world, ves: asylum. It killed 
the governor. He tried to stop us, but it 
was late! Now the race is between 
Jock and me. My Lord, if they’d only 
packed us off started us in a construction 
gang, anywhere, temperature a hundred in 
the shade 
day! Remember 
feeling you get out here alone - 


to have 


epitaph! 


year 


too 


might have owned a State to- 
what | about the 
the awak- 


said 


ing into something new? By Jove, to 
get into a new life, a new chance! You'll 
understand — or, no, | hope you never 


will!” 


HE could see but a faint blurred mass at 

her side —under the goblin shadows of 
autumn trees, a brook sunk in the field told 
its hidden story to piping crickets and rovers 
of the night. She felt in her a great need 
of compassion, a yearning emptiness in her 
arms, a desire to lay her comforting touch 


across his eyes, as she would to Snyder's 
little child. She drew back with a sigh. 

“Here! Don’t do that for me!” he said, 
straightening up ashamed. 

“No, no. Then, of course, there was a 
woman?” she said hurriedly. 

“Yes, of course!” he assented. He 
opened his match-case, lighted a cigarette, 
and then flung it away nervously. “Lord, 
but I was a child in those days. I believed 
implicitly! Women? A _ religion to me. 
I was ready to fall down and worship! We 
were engaged — secret until | had got hold 
of myself. Easy? It was child’s play! 
I could have won out in three months. Then, 
quite by accident, | found she was playing 
the same game with my best friend — how 
many others, God knows! | didn’t even 


see her. Went off, crazy asaloon. A wild 
letter, and good-by fora year.” He stopped, 
considered a moment, and added: ‘Now 


that I look back, I think she did care for me, 
— as much as she could, — else she wouldn't 
have done what she did! When I got back 
| found her Mrs. Jock Lindaberry, and the 
devil in the saddle!” 

“What! your own brother?” she said 
incredulously. ‘“‘How did she dare?” 

“You don’t know the lady!”’ he said, with 
a laugh. ‘“‘There’s nothing in this world 
she’s afraid of. And — Lord, how she can 
hate! Fine revenge, eh?” 

“But you didn’t tell —— 

“ Jock? No! What’stheuse? Wenever 
talk much — and he knows! Then, there’s a 
child, a boy — a Lindaberry; and that holds 
him. She was clever enough for that!” 

“You see her?”’ 

“Never have entered her house!”’ 

“You were very much in lever” 
asked. 

“At twenty-three? Mad, crazy in love!” 

**Aren’t you over it yet!” 

“I? Yesand no. It was Kismet! If I'd 
been lucky enough, even then, to have found 
a woman who cared, whom | could worship 


she 


— who knows? Well! the other thing 
happened! Kismet!” 
“But there are lots of women ——” 
“Yes, of course! But I —I’ve never 


trusted since.” 
‘You are really a great coward, Mr. Linda- 
berry!” 


HE said it impulsively — yet, once said, 
resolved to stand by her guns. 

He shifted in his seat, amazed. 

“You give up at your first defeat —let a 
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GNORANCE of the laws of self and sex 
will not excuse infraction of Nature's decree. 
The know: vital to a happy. successful 

life has been c in “ SEXOLOGY,” 


A BOOK FOR 
EVERY HOME 


ldlustrated 


By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 


lt contains in one volume : 
‘nowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. | 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. | 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. } 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. | 
“Sexology” is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads of our 
government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, professors 
and lawyers throughout the country. 
All in one volume. Ilustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and ‘Table of Contents 
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woman who isn’t worth a candle wreck \ our 
life!” 

“By Jove!” 

“Pride? You talk of pride and courage’ 
You haven’t a drop of either,” she con- 
tinued hotly. ‘“‘So you'll give her just what 
she wants, the satisfaction of seeing how you 
cared! Yes, what a delicious revenge \ou 
give her! I’m a woman—I know! Sh 
hates you, and she sits back smiling, waiting 
for the end, saying to herself: ‘I did it! 
No; I have no patience with such weakness 
You are nothing but a great coward!” 

She stopped, surprised at a sob that aros: 
unbidden, in her throat. He gazed ahead 
without answering. 

“That’s rather rough!” he said at last 

“You deserve every bit of it!” 

“To call me a coward?” he said, wit! 
uneasy laugh. 

“A great, weak coward! Oh, courag 
Easy enough, when you know you’ve physi- 
cal strength, to go smashing into a weaker 
man —or a dozen! That’s so easy. But 
when something difficult comes up — 

He swore impatiently to himself. 

“Yes, something difficult. When the odds 
all are against you, you give up. Why 
Because you have no pride!”’ she cried heat- 
edly. “‘Don’t talk to me of courage! | 
have a thousand times more than you, to 
come to-night!” 


. Y Jove! You're right!” he said 

B folding his arms. “Hold up, now 
that’s enough. You've reached me. Don't 
say any more!” 

She began to feel sorry for the way she 
attacked him, feeling his utter lonelines 
“You're an honest, brave little thing 

child!”’ he said finally. “I don’t know 
atall. Whoare you? What are you? 
only met you at a couple of rowdy par! 
and yet you dare talk that way! Tell n 
about yourself!” 

““Me?”’ she said dreamily. I don’t | 
what to tell you! I come from nothing 
little town ’way out in Ohio. Never h 
home — sort of turned over to an aunt 
uncle. I’ve shifted for myself, but 
never lost my nerve. I was bound to g¢! 
into a bigger life, to do something — if 
to be free, to live! I’ve done a lot of fo 
things, | suppose, because I’m a little « 
myself —- can’t resist excitement!”’ 

He looked at her steadily. ‘‘ You know, a! 
bottom you are achild. That’s the danger 
What the devil sent you out here to-nig \t’ 


“e 
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The Biggest Little Spark 
Plug In The World 


Porcelain is the best insulating material. Mica is 
next. But porcelain can be broken. A careless 
monkey wrench or a nut too tight and “crack” it 
goes. 

When the ordinary spark plug breaks, it is done for—but not 
the Blitz. The Blitz plug has a double insulation. Beneath 
the porcelain is a wound sleeve of mica. Should the porce- 
lain be broken, the spark plug goes right on working, insula- 
tion is still perfect. A four-cylinder car has been run for 
miles with every one of its four Blitz Spark Plugs intention- 


ally broken. 


** The Spark That Never Fails’’ 


is the one and only spark combining these two forms of 
insulation. Its porcelain is specially annealed to avoid 
brittleness and withstand heat. 

Its electrode or firing point is made from a special alloy containing 
platinum iridium. It cannot fuse and is not affected by high tension 


magneto. 
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Oh, for a Memory! 


Your efficiency in any line of work depends, not 
on what you have learned, but on what you re- 
member. A ready, dependable memory is the key to 
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is simple, speedy, sure; makes you quick and 
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booklet, ‘‘ West's Ideal Memory System,” 
tells how, gives proof; also, how to obtain free 
the 1912 Standard Dictionary 


The Nat. Press Ass'n, Dept. 112, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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VISIBLE OLIVER 
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Nothing Down—Free Trial. Less than 
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you want to keep it send us $4 a month 
Our booklet is worth sending for because 
it tells you how to save $41.50. It'sF REE. 
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Just What to Do for the Baby 


BABY ROSARY of facts: replete with know!l- 
A edge for parent and nurse. Baby-craft 
tells how the baby is affected mentally 
and physically before birth, and in turn 


how it asa soul affects ite mother 


the book because you love to, and you remember what 
ou —_ because it tells you just what you want to know 


Sent postpaid for 25c. 
Dr. Alice B. Stockham, Room 68, 18 E. 17th St., N. Y. 


Help Your Own Feet 


Your Corns, bunions gus callouses wer 
caused by pressure at some time by ill-fitting shoes 


The Pedicure i: « Shoe Stretcher 


\ for Men and Women t tely relieves and 5 










Corns, Suanions and Callouses; t transfers its operations 
to th - ft perfect nd does not maltrea 

the fo © knob where shoe 5 se, NO more corns or 
aching feet Wr for ‘free booklet giving full 


wit! list of everything for foot comfort. 
THE PEDICL RE CO., Dept. 9, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


she said evasivel\ 
but with less re 


“A good angel, perhaps,”’ 

He laughed obstinately, 
sistance. 

“No, that isn’t it!’ she said impulsively 
“I am in a reckless mood myself. I am 
hurt — oh, so hurt! Disappointed in a man 
You see, we are comrades, in a way!” 

“Good God! Who could have hurt you!”’ 
he said roughly. 

“It was all a mistake; it wasn’t meant 
perhaps, but that doesn’t help much!” 


E reached out his hand and laid it com- 

fortingly over her shoulder, surprising 
her with the tenderness in his touch and in 
his voice. 

“Sorry! I know. Queer, isn’tit? We're 
sort of in the same boat! Queer world! 
Who'd have thought we’d ended up this 
way? Funny! You start up some of the 
old thoughts in me. I could have done 
something once, if I’d only had to!” 

“Listen!” she said impulsively. “li was 
hard on you when | went for you a moment 
ago! Mr. Lindaberry, we are in the same 
boat. Let me help you—see what I can do! 
No, wait! I’m speaking what I feel! I’ve 
been cruel myself, very cruel ——” 

“Don’t believe it!” 

“It would mean, just now, a lot to me to 
to count for something,’ she rushed on 
“I can’t tell you all the reasons—| 
don’t know all—but I believe what | 
feel here to-night is the best in me. Ther 
is something in all this; I know there’s som« 
reason, back of it all, why we have been 
sent here. Oh, Mr. Lindaberry, let me help! 

“Save me?” he asked, with an _ ugl\ 
laugh. 

“Yes, save you!” 

A long silence, in which she watched him 
breathlessly, hoping for an answer. 

‘Fight it out!” she insisted. 

He turned suddenly, wondering if sh« 
knew how felicitous had been her appeal. 

“Why, Dodo, I’m pretty far gone!"" hy 
said sadly. 

“Coward!” 

‘No!” he said fiercely. 

‘Let me see you fight, then! 

“What for?” 

‘For your own self-respect! See her 
Mr. Lindaberry, fight it out for the love of 
good fight, and let me help! 

‘You mean it?” he said slowly; then h« 
nodded toward all that surrounded them 
“This, you know, gets us — sentimental!” 

“No; I want it!” 
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The Home Balopticon—our latest model 
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one of the great Masters, or a hit from the 
latest comic production. The Emerson 
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He laughed in his characteristic way. 
“The bets at the club are two to one 
against my lasting the vear, Dodo!” 

“Then take up the bet!” 

“Why, that’s an idea!” he chuckled. 

He considered more profoundly, his arm 
on her shoulder; but there was in it no ac- 
quiring touch, only the clinging of a weak 
hand groping for companionship. 

“Anything | can do I'll do,” she urged. 
It'll be my fight too! Come to me, call me, 
night or day, when you need me when 
things are getting too much for you! I'll 
come any time! 

“You can’t!” 

‘l can!” she cried defiantly. “What 
do | care what is said, if | know and you 
know that all is right! Thank God, I’m 
alone! I’m only a waif, a drifter!” 

“Drifters both!”’ he szid solemnly. 

She stopped a moment, struck by the 
idea, feeling their mutual clinging, and the 
incomprehensible, unseen winds of the 
night sweeping about them and carrying 
them whither? 

“Listen!” she added hurriedly. ‘‘ This 
is my promise. Fight it out, and | will help 
you by everything that’s in me! No matter 
whom I’m with or where I’m going, I’ll turn 
over everything, when you need me, and 
come!” 

“Even nights like this?” he said. “For 
that’s when it'll be the hardest!” 

“Especially nights like this!’’ she cried. 

“Tell me something,” he said slowly: 
“and be honest with me!” 

“| swear | always will,” she said impul- 
sively from her heart, devoutly believing it. 

“Are you in love now?” 

Ta 

“Are you sure?” 

He bent toward her, striving to see 
her face. 


N instant before, she had sworn to her- 
A self, swiftly, in the exultation of a 
newborn spiritual self, that to this man, at 
least, she would never lie; and all at once, 
by the divining charity of her woman’s soul, 
bent on saving him, she began her first 
deception 

“No; | am not sure!” 

She had a quick fear that he would spoil 
everything by an overt movement. But 
he rose and said quietly, 

“All right, Dodo. The fight’s begun!” 

If there were a double meaning in his 
words, he gave no sign of it. He went to 


the front and cranked the car, then drew 


the rug about her with solicitous deference, 
that had in it a new attitude. 

“Comfyr” he asked. 

“Yes!” 

They shot out into the white road. He 
did not ask her wish, but, as if sure of her 
acquiescence, went flying into the country. 
She lav back in the seat, her eyes on 
the jagged tree-line, where broken shadows 
spun past her and the stars went racing 
overhead. 

It was three o’clock by the paling of the 
dawn in the east, and the slinking scavengers 
were in the streets, when they returned. 

She fell almost instantly to sleep, for the 
first time in long wecks. And as she 
tucked her hand under her cheek contentedly 
in perfect peace, she had a satisfied feeling 
that God had shown her this way out. She 
did not question her feelings toward this new 
man. Pity? Yes, a great compassion, a 
tenderness, and a sure belief in his protec- 
tion, all were confusedly in her mind; but 
above all a great fatigue, and a wonder how 
the night would appear in the beating clarity 
of the day. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


ER first waking thought was not of 
Lindaberry, but of Massingale. It 
seemed as if he were standing beside 
her, his restraining touch on her arm, trouble 
in his eyes, as on the night before. Instead 
it was Ida Summers, curled on the bed, who 
was tickling her arm with a feather, crying: 

“Wake up, lazy-bones!” 

Left to herself, Dodo sought to adjust the 
Dodo of the day to the surprising self of the 
night before. It struck her as incongruous 
that, after the depths she had sounded in 
the silence and loneliness of the world, 
she should now be forced to return to the 
superficiality of banter and petty intrigue. 
Lindaberry she thought of him as of a 
great wounded animal lifting up to her a 
thorn-stricken paw. He would come for 
her in a few minutes, according to agree- 
ment, and she half feared the encounter. 
Would it be disillusionment? Would all that 
had so enveloped her with the mystery and 
charity of human relations now dissipate 
thinly in the commonplace day?f 

The night which had awakened so many 
dormant vearnings had brought back to 
her again the famine in her own soul. _Lind- 
aberry was yet confused, Massingale clear 
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Shows you fashionable, attractive wall tints for living rooms, dining rooms, 
bedrooms, playrooms, ha'ls, etc. You need this authoritative book. 










The Beautiful Wall Tint 
Beautiful, rich, fashionable colors. Dry powder, easily mixed with cold or 
warm water and applied with regular wall brush. When applied according to 
package directions, Alabastine will not rub off, chip nor peel. Sanitary. 
ALABASCO, our washable fiat wall paint, in numerous colors, for washable 
walls. Don't substitute. Over 25,000 Alabastine dealers. Get Ala e. 
Send for Free Alabastine Book. 


For This 
Book 









219 Grandville Rd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ALABASTINE CO. — 105 Water St. New Yo 
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Will Be An Indestructo’”’ 


**Most Miles for the 
Least Money’’ 








National Veneer 


_ : Products Company 
3802 Beiger Street l I | 
| | i" Mishawaka, Ind. alll See ET 
t > ‘ “ 


Pr till | | ' Tr it 


PLOTS WANTED, FOR PLAYS €3 Do Your Printing! 


You can write them. Manufacturers now paying $25 to $100 for $18, Rotary $60. Save money. Big profit printing 
h plot. We veach you how to write and el thees, No previous . for others. All easy, rules sent. Write factory for 
| 
































. , "sg les. 
perience necessary. Write now for free details press catalog, TYPE, cards, pape r, outfit, samp’ 
ASSOCIATED MOTION PICTURE SCHOOLS 623 Sheridan Road, Chicago HE PREss CO. MERIDEN, CONN. 


Forget all you ever heard about ‘‘re-sharpening.” Let us re- For amateurs; Monologs, Recita- 
Y Dull edge and sterilize your blades under si:pervision of a graduate tions, Drills, Minstrel and Vaudeville 








R sey by same (Re ige) p ocess he — wew blades Joke 5 and Sketches; ideas for all kinds of 

azor oo bn began dorcel ‘i Moet mony, 8 “4 entertainments. Se nd for free cats alog. 

Blades guarantee Ask for Handy Mailing Boxlet. It's Free. DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 
Parker-Warren Engineering Leboratary, 14334 Broadway, New York | 542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


= __& gr Complete Launch ety infm, $9452 
< - - ~ 16, 18, 20, 23, 27, 28 and 35 Soqgere at proport rtionate prices, 





including Family Launch es, 5 pate, Auto ts and Hunting 
Oabin Cruisers. e are the world’s a Power Boat Manufacturers. 
A NEW PROPOSITION TO DEMONSTRATING AGENTS 

Sixty-four different models in all sizes ready to ship, equipped with the 
simplest motors made: start without _c cranking; only three moving parts; 
ten-year-old child can ron them. Boats and engines fully aran 
12,500 natisfied rey y w iv ad ka large Ne Tllustratec roe 

D j D.. DETROI 


IVERS & POND PIANOS 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


We build grands, uprights and player pianos in a large 
variety of styles but of one quality only, the best. On 
request we will mail our new catalogue describing the taste- 
ful little piano shown here and other attractive styles. 400 
a re Educational Institutions and over 55000 homes now use the 

Style 715 Ivers & Pond. 


here we have no dealer we quote lowest prices, make expert selection and ship direct from factory, 
subject to approval. Deferred payments available. Write us today. 


'VERS & POND PIANO CO. 161 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Write to the Marketplace—guaranteed goods are the best 
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ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT 


No other Grape Fruit equals it in Flavor 


“American Medicine” says: 

“Realizing the great value of grape fruit, the medical profession have long advocated 
its daily use, but it has only been within the past few years that the extraordinary curative 
virtues of this “king of fruits’ have been appreciated. This dates from the introduction of 
the ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT, a kind that so far surpasses the ordinary grape fruit that 
no comparison can be made.” 


E. E. Keeler, M. D., in the “Good Health Clinic” writes: 
“In all cases where there is the ‘uric acid diathesis’ you will see an immediate improve- 
ment following the use of grape fruit.” 


; 


A well-known physician wriles: 
“T prescribe grape fruit for all my patients, and tell them to be sure and get ATWOOD 

GRAPE FRUIT, as other grape fruit to the Atwood is as cider apples to 

pippins.”’ 

f f 


dealer will furnish the ATWOOD Brand in 





ma che your grocer or 
either bright or +~ t it may be procured at first-class hotels, restaurants and clubs. 
Ask for ATWOO! ) Br: For home use buy it by the box; it will keep for weeks and 
improve 

ATWOOD Grape Fruit is always sold in the trade- 


mark wrapper of the Atwood Grape Fruit Company 


THE ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT CO., 80 Maiden Lane, New York 





























FREE “FLOWER CATALOG” 


ear— ell equi Enormous demand—top prices 
Gives invaluable information on Floriculture and Landscape Pay this "Seun i yebig peer. Tells a. 
Gardening. Our years of experience at your service free. ee eae ully illustrated—pictures— 
If you possess spacious grounds have them taste- describes 


fully 7 a ows Landscape Department. If your home 
is small and modest, make its surroundings attractive with 
the famous ““ Wagner’’ Hardy Flowers, Shrubs, Trees, Roses, World’s Standard. Learn about Cyphers 
ete. Write today for Catalog 23, it is free. Free Service— money-making 
THE WAGNER PARK NURSERY CO. rowan 

Box 750, Sidney, Ohio 


. 























urdy as Oaks. Founded 1850 S 


Dingee roses are always grown on their own roots—and are 
absolutely the best for the amateur planter. Write for our 
“New Guide to Rose Culture” for 1914—it's free. Itisn't o 
catalog—it's an educational work on rose growing. Profuse 
illustrated—the cover pictures the new Charles Dingee ros 
best, hardiest, free-bjooming rose in America. We prepay a 
express charges and guarantee safe delivery. 70 greenhouses 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 266, West Grove. Pa 














is the title of our 1914 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural publication of the day— 
really a book of 204 pages. 14 colored plates and over 800 photo engravings, showing actual results 
without exaggeration. It is a mine of information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or 
profit, and embodies the results of over sixty-seven years of practical experience. 

To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope Counts as Cash 


To every one uu te where this 1dvertisement was seen and who encloses Ten Cents we will mail the catalogue 
And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous 50-Cent “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet Radish, Henderson's Invin- 
cible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies, and Giant Spencer Sweet Peas. in a coupon envelope, which when er mptied an 
returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash = eee Be om any | order amounting to $1.00 and upward. With the Henderson Collection 
will be sent complete cultural directions with the H Garden Plans. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 








35 &37 CORTLANDT ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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id insistent. She had arrived, at last, 
her tortuous feminine logic, to the point 
‘re, in her longing, she was willing to 

herself if there were any excuse for 
it he had done. Once she sought to ex- 
e him, she found small difficulty. He had 
n very much of a gentleman. She 
| led him on, tried him beyond what was 
it; and, even after the explosion, he had 
overed himself, tried to leave in order to 
tect her. There had been a moment of 
ikness; but she had wished for that — 

s, even compelled it. And then, he cared! 

Yes, that was the great thought that emerged 
rom the confusion of the night: he cared! 
But he was married — he belonged to an- 

other woman! 

Curiously enough, Lindaberry’s story of 

s own deception, and the marriage of his 

brother — the glimpse he had given her be- 

hind the scenes of Mrs. Jock — had started 

new questionings. Who could blame such a 
usband for what he did? From which 

thought she proceeded to Massingale. He 

did not love his wife — of that she was sure. 

‘| must see her!” she said to herself 
passionately. She thought of Estelle Monks. 

She would find some way where, unknown, 

she would be able to look upon the face 

Mrs. Massingale. And not realizing all 
the wilderness that was yawning before her, 
she repeated: ‘“‘Oh, yes! I must see her. 
| sha’n’t have a moment’s peace until | do.” 
\s if any peace were in store for her — no 
tter what she found! 


HEN Lindaberry came to take her for 
lunch at a quiet country inn some- 
where up the Hudson, she went to him with- 
reserve, surprised at the strength of the 
npulses of tenderness, solicitude, and pro- 

tion that awoke within her 
Are we still dreaming, Dodo?” he said to 
suddenly, when they were free of the 

's clamor. 

She smiled appreciatively. “It’s not a 
im; it’s real!” she said energetically. 
You’ve taken up a pretty big contract, 
ng lady!” 

\nd you?” 

He thought a moment 

And I. Five years ago it would have 
been like a kitten toying with a ball. Now 

a question of the will — and the body! 
[hat’s what we’ve got to find out. The 
body’s a curious thing, Dodo, and it has 
curious ways of going back on you all at 
once, without as much as saying ‘by your 





you will wish to 
try will be found 
in its pages. 


New Vegetables 


you will want in your 
garden are there also 

Cultural instructions 
for growing everything 
worth growing, by well- 
known experts, will make 
gardening easy even for 
the novice 

Over a thousand photo 
graphic illustrations and 10 
color and duotone plates. 


Mailed free to anyone mentioning this publtcation. 





DREEK'S ORCHID-FPLOWERED SWEET PEAS the 
finest of ali with immense wavy pflowers in sprays of 3 and 
4 Diessoms each. Just as easy to grow as the common sorts, 
Our mixture contains a full range of colors. 10 cents per 
packet-—20 cents per ounce__6) cents per 1-4 pound. GARDEN 
BOOK FREE WITH EACH ORDER 


HENRYA.DREER 
714 Chestnut St.Phila. 























Six “Superb 
Spencers” 
For 25¢ win"one 


15-cent packet of Bur- 
PEE’S ORCHID, the most beauti- @ 
ful helio-mauve; one regular 
\ 10-cent packet (40 to 50 seeds) each 
of Beatrice SPENCER, deep pink; 
GrEoRGE HERBERT, rosy carmine; 
Mrs. C. W. BrReEADMORE, cream 
edged rose; StrRLinG STENT, best 
glowing salmon-orange; also one 
large packet (90 to 100 seeds) of Tue 
New Burpee BLEND oF SURPASS- 
INGLY SuPERB SPENCERS FOR 1914, 
which is absolutely unequaled. With 
each collection we enclose our Leaflet 
onculture. Purchased separately, these 
six packets would cost 65 cents. 


Burpee’s Annual 


Known as the leading American seed catalog—this 
bright book of 182 pages for 19l4is better than ever 
before. It is mailed free upon application. Write for 
it today and name McC.iure’s MaGazine. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
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are valued for their dependable qual- 
ities. Thousands of beautiful gardens 
are planted with them every year. 
Where properly sown and taken 
care of, they never disappoint. 
Plant This “Showy” Garden 
We will send 6 full-sized packets of 
choicest kinds postpaid for only 
Branching Asters, Bachelor's But- 
tons, Yellow Coreopsis, handsome 
Pansies, large, brilliant Sweet Peas. 


FREE Beautiful Catalog 
Tells how to raise perfect flowers 
and choicest vegetables. Illustrated through- 
out from photo Fraphs. Gives honest prices for 
“Honest Seeds’. A it * 











And Their Profits! | 


All told about in 
latest Old Trusty 
Book mailed free— 
ives real ABC 
of poultry profits. 
Write quickly for copy 
learn how you can 
make big profits any- 
where, any time, in 
ny weather with 


Old Trusty 


Insures a safe and sure income the whole year round. Half a 
million in use —three or fcor times more than any other. 30 to 
90 days’ trial—20 years’ guarantee—Old Trusty fulfills every 
promise or we trade back. Less than $10 buys it. Freight pre- 
paid east of Rockies—just a trifle more delivered clear to Pacific 

i. Write—get chickens making money for you. Addresa 


Johnson, Incubator Man, Clay Center, Neb. 


















Could Sell It For 














™ Money pony Poultry 


Our specialty Leading varieties pure bred chickens, turkeys 
ks and geese. Prize winners. Best stock and eggs. Lowest 
prices idest farm; 29th y« Fin catalog FREE. 


ba ae Hi. M. f. JONES co.., Box 128, Des Moines, lowa 


MONEY IN IN POULTRY c = 

; QUABS Get winter ceas a eep 
chicks SQi 8s big book Ry —4 ey | 
poultry and pigeon farm Malied Free. 


F. FOY, Box 50, Des Moines, Ia. 


Greider’s s Fine Catalogue 


jar fe ure-bred poultry for 1914, large, many pages 
try facts, different breeds in natural colors, 70 varieties 
€ - ond described. Incubators and brooders, low 
ck and eggs for harching. A perfect guide to all 
poultry raisers. Send Me for this noted book 
- BI H. GREIDER, Box 24 Rheems, Pa. 
44-124 PAGE 


POULTRY PAPER :!24.2AG# 


to-date; tells all you want to know about care 
and management of poultry for pleasure or 
profit Four months for 10 cents 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 171, Syracuse, N. Y. 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


by Rev. E. E. HALE, D. D., and other Unitarian literature Sent 
FREI Address M. C., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass. 























leave.’ There was a chap at Dr. Lamp- 
son’s this morning—chap I| knew in colle 
strong as a Hercules, a body just glowi 
with strength; and he’ll be dead within 1 
year — galloping consumption!” 

“You went to a doctor?” 

“The finest. Wanted to get down to facts 
Dodo; find out what’s going on inside.” 

“What did he say?” she asked breath- 
lessly, suspended on the answer. 

“He said it could be done!”’ said Linda- 
berry in a matter-of-fact way. ‘“‘We takked 
over ways. But first, | thought I’d give 
you another chance.” 

“What do you mean?” 


AST -night, out there — stars and 

that —-wasn’ta fairstart! Howdoyou 
feel now, with a practical old sun winking 
down at you?” he asked, with a quizzical 
smile that did not conceal the intensity 
of his suspended waiting. 

“Oh, Mr. Lindaberry!”” she said im- 
pulsively. “Do it for your own self! Be 
strong!” 

“No,” he said quietly; ‘I won’t do it for 
myself. I'll make the fight for you — t 
please you, Dodo! You've got hold of 1 
as no one ever has. And then, you’re not 
afraid, bless your childish eyes! Well, 

I to do it for your’ 

Her eves filled with sudden tears. 

‘Do it for me!”’ she said gently, and th 
next moment her heart smote her as if sh 
had been guilty of a second lie. 

“Now is a good date — rather close to 
Thanksgiving,” he said. Then he laid on 
hand on her arm and said solemnly: ‘Wrecks 
oughtn’t to get sentimental. I won't! But 
remember this, Dodo. I’m going to win out 
for you — and I’m going ——”’ 

He ended as abruptly as he had begu: 
“Now, that’s all till | get straightened 
If I don’t, forget it!”’ 

‘But vou will!’ she exclaimed, forg: 
ting her resolve to enlighten him on t 
subject of her affections. 

“There'll be some bad bumps,” he s: 
grimly. “I’ve got into this night hal 
pretty deep — insomnia, and then anyth 
to eat up the night. Lampson’s got s 
new system to try out on me. Later, p 
haps, I'll beat it for the woods; but } 
at present, for a few weeks, | guess you ¢ 
do more good than anything else!” 

“Can I?” she said gratefully. 

“Yes. Time for lunch now. Are | 
starved?” he said evasively. 
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iake every second count. He cannot spare time to read long arti 














thod. wh also be applied to other lines of busines 


FOR FEBRUARY 


south—The Electric 





n Motion Pictures—Common Time the Universal Rhythm— Million Dollar Bake Shop 











MOTION PICTURE DEPARTMENT | 


Sixteen pages—presenting the latest 


POPULAR ELECTRIC] Y [iARRARAMaaneetag aa 


vale SV I producers and, in addition, carrying you 
WORLDS ADVAN through all the fascinating details of 
planning, staging, photographing and 
producing until finally before the screen 
you view with heightened interest the films 
unrolled for your entertainment 

WORLD'S PICTURE GALLERY 

History in the making as told by the 
camera in sixteen solid pages of striking 
photographs from all parts of the elobe 
A veritable travelogue and world epitome 
of unusual interest and educational value 
THE GREAT ELECTRICAL SECTION 
tells you in simple language the fascinating 
Story of Electricity keeps you in touch 
with electrical progress the world over 
and vividly shows the astonishing ap 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY 


for February 








_ The Busy Man of the Hour 





wor i progress; be posted on the most efficient and up-to-date 

some, entertaining reading It is for ju ’ A me 

Elect ricity and the Worid’s Advance is pul tl eTst 

ld today; gives them the gist of current wit " 

fair Yet it ry but entertain m cover ‘ 

» illustration show 1 most efficient applic ation of the auton e, phonogt 
portant road survey. This unique combina of modern methods not or t 
me but it at lut accuracy which it wou be diff cult | to obtain otherwise 


which make up this most 
Just note this brief summary of good things 






Successful men grasp 
every opportunity for 
saving time and in- 
creasing efficiency. 


that Popular 
advance f the 
able to the 
iph, and electricity to the making of 
i a ense Saving t a i 


story of this effective 





POPULAR ELECTRICITY ae WORLD’S ADVANCE 


Now on Sale at Your Newsdealers 


Among other striking articles in this issue are: How Burglars Decipher Safe Combinations—Uncle Sam as a Railroad Operator 

Outwitted by The T elo-De tective—The Troubie Shooters of the Sierras— Progress in Railroad Electrification—Cheap Power for The 
bye of a Baitleship Why the “Six"’ Produce Continuous Power 
Cableway to The ‘‘Vale of Cashmere’’—-The Original Tango—Egyptian Sun Power Plant 


Artificial Joints in Living Limbs— Aerial 
World's Largest Ice Cave— Mary Garden 


and these are just typical of the 


200 Fascinating Subjects with 200 Absorbing Illustrations 


interesting magazine 


plications of this subtle force—facts of 
vital interest to everyone The subject is 
covered from every conceivable view 
point, appealing alike to general reader 
student, amateur, or practical man This 
64 page section, alone, constitutes a maga- 
zine replete with entertainment and in- 
struction for all the family 


MANY OTHER LIVE ARTICLES 
devoted to modern progress along every 
line Thirty-two pages present the latest 
advances in acience industry agricul- 
ture, city building, railroading, automo- 
biling, travel, art, amusements, and all the 
varied activities of our complex civiliza- 
tion From everywhere there is brought 
before you vivid, living pictures and 
views of the world in action, interesting 

educational—uplifting This immense 
entertainment of 128 pages—200 Sulb- 
jects— 200 Illustrations—awaits you in 


tie WORLD’S ADVANCE 


1S5c a Copy 


Get It Today From Your Newsdealer 


If vour dealer cannot supply 
your own name and address with L5c for a copy postpaid 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY PUBLISHING CO., 350 No. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


ou send tis his name and 















Shop thru McClure’s for honest goods. 
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- Peter Moller’s 
- Cod Liver Oil 


is just pure cod liver oil~ 
free from disguise, because LK 
none is needed, The purity 
. of Molier’s Oil makes it 


Free from 
Disagreeable 
Taste or Odor. 






= 
> It is this purity that 
> makes Moller's Oil so 
— digestible and without 
= that nauseous ‘‘repeat” 
cy The genuine is sold only in 
_ fiat, oval bottles, imported = 
“S from Norway, bearing the _ 
name of = 


Schieffelin & Co. - 














ELDERLY PEOPLE 


and delicate children benefit greatly by 
the strengthening and body-building 
virtues of Vinol which contains in con- 
centrated form all the medicinal elements 
of the finest cod liver oil with peptonate 
of iron added — Deliciously palatable and 
easily digested — contains no oil — agrees 
with everybody—children love it. Its 
superiority as a tonic reconstructor in 
all weak, run-down conditions and for 
chronic coughs, colds, and bronchitis is 
guaranteed by over 5000 druggists. 
For sale by one druggist in a place. 
Look for the Vinol store where you live 
Trial sample sent free on receipt of 
2-cent stamp, 
Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass, 











As they came back, he went into detail 
into the fight ahead. Much that he suvid 
was technical, and she did not comprehend 
all. Only that his body had been fed too 
long on the consuming alcohol to be too sud- 
denly deprived. 

“Which means,” he added, with a smile, 
“that you mustn’t get discouraged if | 
break over the traces once or twice.” 

“Send for me!” 

“Perhaps,” he said doubtfully., “If I do, 
you need never be afraid, Dodo, no matter 
how much others are. I would always do 
what you ask!” . 

“I could never be afraid of you!” 
answered truthfully. 

The impulse that brought her closer to him 
was so strong that, though she said to herself 
that there was nothing of the sentimental in 
it, it seemed to her that it might be something 
nobler, more unselfish, more satisfying than 
that which she had conceived as love be- 
tween woman and man. She even went so 
far as to wish to herself that it might have 
been different, that she could have given 
him all without a lie, that she could have 
gone bravely, casting the die, into life with 
Lindaberry. If only she had not known 
Massingale! To give, to be loved, was one 
thing, if she had not known the blinding in- 
toxication of being taken, of loving! 


she 


HREE days later, after a half confi- 

dence to Estelle Monks, she went with 
her to a society bazaar where Mrs. Massin- 
gale was in charge of a booth. It was in one 
of the ball-rooms of a new hotel, artfully ad- 
vertised as quite the most expensive in the 
city. As a consequence, the rooms were 
packed with a struggling, gazing crowd, 
swirling about the counters where the social 
patronesses looked on with the disdain of 
lap-dogs of high degree. 

“This one—lady in baby pink, sharp 
face,” said Estelle Monks. 

In that brief terrifying instant, before 
she was able to raise her eyes, Dodo was 
shaken from head to foot. ‘Never before 
had so much penetrating despait crowded 
in upon her in such a fraction of time! 

She was at a counter of fragrant hand- 
bags, staring up into the face of a woman, 
bored, hostile, sharp-eyed, struggling for 
youth and attention — a brown little wai- 
derer from nowhere confronting a great-lad\. 

“What can I sell you?” asked Mrs. Ma;- 
singale, with an instantaneous social smi!: 

She found herself answering breathless! 


[FEBRUARY 
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HEN the sky batteries 

rain, snow, sleet, hail, 

dust-storms and sweltering sun 

are trained on your Automo- 

bile Top, it’s then that you 

realize the big difference be- 
tween genuine 


Pf 


Top Material 












and 





Look for this lable on your Top—furnished free to Top makers with every yard of Pagtasoaa? 


the kind that only looked like Pantasote when new. Pantasote is really 


weather-proof. 
Pantacota will xol fade and look shabby it will not stain from oil or grease or dirt. You can 


easily wash it clean with soap and water. 


Every Pullman railway car uses Pemtacete for window curtains and has for many 
years. Pullman standards are the highest. 

Every Motorist will benefit by knowing the facts about Pamsacete — how it has 
been manufactured in one quality for over 20 years without any successful imitators 

Write today for ““What’s What in Top Materials.”’ 

This book has invaluable information for the motorist. It rips open and dissects 
all kinds of Pop materials Pantacots included 


Write for it today and we will send it without cost. 


The Pantasote Company 


31 Bowling Green Bldg. New York City 




















I ¢ little matter of 18¢i n stamps will bring you the Pathfinder for 13 

weeks on trial The Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at the 

Nation's Capi ical, for the Nation; nowin its 2igt year of increasing su 
s. The paper fills the bill with it emptying the purse; it costs bu ‘$1 
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pRIDER AGENTS WANTED 


WHAT 15 CENTS WILL DO Pak eT) Pee ees 
Guaranteed 1914 Models 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof Tires. 


$12 
























BUY till you get our = - and offer Write now. 








MEAD CYCLE CO. 





ear. Ifyou wantto keep posted on what is going on in the world, at ‘400 Second-Hand Wheels 
least expense of time and money, this is your means. If you want a All makes and models wod as new 
per in your home which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, J Great -y~4 Cc Gicaring Sale. $3 fo $8 
¢ Pathfinder is yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts - SWe Ship al without a cent 
erything clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis at last. Send only 15c to show ©! r) 
{you might like such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on 2401 ays’ Free Trial 
at in AB weeks. The 15- does not r e} , but we are glad to invest - - 
coaster-brake wheels, lamps, and 
1 Sv cond bag * for full years money back ae time Sundries, half usual prices. DO NOT 
ii mot catiafied. Add , Bx MW. D.c. 


pt. b-32,- CHICAGO 








AGENTS 3.8 


the U 
makers of transparent handled knives and razors 
in the world for proof Write us today. Address 


NOVELTY CUTLERY €O., 5 Bar St, CANTON, OHIO 
















vassing business in 
5S. We have it Write to the largest 


$1,500 Trade Dollar 1% for $1140; 20 cent 
INTGce $250 #15 id 18614 $230 
a Year ; ‘ 
1870s #1450. Equa gh Premiums ¢ 
Sare ands f Coins, Stamps B ° 
Paper Money. _ Ilustrated Circular Free 
Vonbergen Dept. F, Boston, Mass. 
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eater Security — Least Effort 








tection against fire, damp, weather, rats, mice and sneak-thiev 


machine-tooled steel rollers, and give an ¢x/ra filing space of 309 sheets each. 

We make the most complete line of standard steel office equipment in the 
country. All beautifully finished in natural wood and olive green effects. 
Large production means economy for you. Write today for our free cata- 
log, illustrated in colors. We will also send you name of our nearest dealer. 


The General Fireproofing Co., 2513 Logan Ave., Youngstown, O.g 
Branches, New York and Chicago (13) Agencies Everywherek“ 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 


No filing drawers to warp, swell or stick. Notugging or pulling to 
file or get at papers. No “wabbly” equipment. Also greatest pro- 


es. 


Vertical Files 


Unaffected by dry 
or damp weathere Vl Drawers run a// the way on Reg ¢,8. Pat. 
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If it 
isn’t an 
Eastman, 
it isn’t 
@ Kodak. 
The friendships of school days, the very atmosphere of the 
home, every phase of life that makes for companionship—in all 
of these is an intimate picture story—a story that glows with 
human interest, grows in value with every passing year. 
Let Kodak keep the story for you. 
Ask your dealer, or write us, for ‘At Home with the Kodak,” a delightfully illus- 
trated little book that tells about home pictures—flashlights, groups, home portraits and 
the like—and how to make them. It’s mailed without charge. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
a 








Pass unknown brands—buy from advertisers in McClure’s 
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“No — nothing!” 

The smiled faded. The lady turned in- 
differently. She was pardonably annoyed 
at this staring girl, and she showed it. 

Suddenly her face lit up, the surface smile 
on duty again. A group of men advanced 
effusively, taking her hand delicately, like 

fragile ornament. She turned and, per- 
ceiving Dodo staring vacantly, said: 

“Excuse me!” 

Without too much insistence she extended 
her fingers and moved her from the path of 
possible purchasers. 

Dodo went, hurt, crushed, and revolting 
lhere had been nothing that the other had 

had a right to do, yet in those seconds 

he had experienced the deepest humiliation 

woman can receive from another, the 
disdain of caste. 

She had come penitent and full of com- 
passion. She went in a dangerous mood. 
[his woman,. perfectly correct, perfectly 
emotionless, perfectly cold and_ brilliant, 
might be Mrs. Massingale; she could nev er 
e his wife. ‘“‘No, that is not a marriage!” 
she said indignantly to herself. 

lhe thing she dreaded, and hoped for, had 
come to pass. She forgave him, and shé 
understood! 


ET she hesitated day after day, until ten 
had passed in a whirl, alternately re- 
solved, alternately recoiling. She had no 
defined forms of morality. She was one of 
thousand young girls of to-day, adrift, 
neither good nor bad, quite unmoral; the 
good and the bad equally responsive and the 
ultimate victory depending on the first great 
influence from without which would over- 
master her. She had no home. She was 
lone, a social mongrel. She could hurt only 
herself. What her parents had left her was 
only a heritage of lawlessness. Yet she hesi- 
tated, frightened by some fear conjured up 
from an unconscious self. 
At last, when she could see before her no 
ther face, when the sound of his voice was 
ngled with every sound that came to her 
r, when nothing else diverted her a moment 
from the insistent drumming ache of the 
present, she vielded. She went one afternoon, 
st before four, to the court in Jefferson 
\larket where she knew he was, pushing her 
iy through the miserable, the venal, the ver- 
min of all nations, clustered and ill-smelling. 
He saw her instantly as she came into 
aisle. 


[TO BE CONTINUED! 











cauronnia Bungalows 


MAKE ARTISTIC 
COMFORTABLE 


HOMES 
FOR ANY CLIMATE 


OUR PRACTICAL 
PLANS SAVE YOU 
TIME AND MONEY 


A L L 3 Bh 2 pemen IVE CALIFORNI A HOMES” 
homes, $1600 to $6000—Price 50c 
BOOKS ° West COAST BUNGALOWS” 
FOR $1 50 inexpensive homes, $500 to $2000 — Price 50c 
“LITTLE BUNGALOWS” 
(POSTPAID) 28 perfect little homes, $300 to $1400—Price 25 
Each fully illustrated; elevations, floor plans, costs, etc. 
SEND TODAY, MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFIED, 
BE. W. STILLWELL & CO., ARCHITECTS, 
4136 HENNE BLDG., LOS ANGELES 




































-——— Mastercraft Sectional 


- Bookcases 


“The Doors Can’t Stick” 






- t. mac i designs. Have 
massive appearance ar nd rdy trength 
of so lid bookcase. Beat ally fis shed 
inside as well outsd Yerfect align 
ment without complicated inter] cking 
devices or metal bands. Patented equal 
izer absolutely prevents dust-proof doors 
from sticking or binding. Wi by che of 
styles and finishes to match any furni iture 
in home or office. Made in our own fac- 
tory—sold direct to you at $1 t6.$4 per sec- 
tion. Shipped on approval; freight paid. 


Write for handsomely illustrated Catalog. 
STANDARD BOOKCASE CO, 
Little Falls, N. ¥. 


ed Oak, plain 
glass doors. Wit! i 
ed giass doors, $19.45 120 Southern Avenue, 

















CHIROPRACTIC 
r The New Science + 


By ELBERT HUBBARD 
Printed by the Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York 


This intensely interesting book should be read by every man 
and woman who is looking towards a professienal career. 
Written in that masterly style for which Hubbard is famous, 
it suggests possibilities in a new field of human endeavor. 
Printed as only the Roycrofters know how. For a limited time 
we will send a copy free upon request. Address 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CHIROPRACTIC, 
Dept. 38 1553 W. Madison St.. Chicago, Ill. 


ROWN’ 


Bronchial 


TROCHE 


For Hoarseness 


A convenient and effective remedy for throat troubles. Pop- 
ular among public speakers and singers. For coughs, loss of 
voice, irritation or soreness of the throat Brown's Bronchial 
Troches are better than syrups. 

Can be carried in pocket or purse and used freely when- 
ever needed. They contain no opiates. 
Sold only in Boxes—never in bulk. 
25c, 50c, and $1.00. Sample Free. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON _ Bost Mass. 
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When Making 
An Investment 


HE securities which you con- 
sider should measure up to 
certain very definite and 

recognized requirements. There 
should be assured safety, a satis- 
factory interest return, and pro- 
vision for converting the invest- 
ment into cash in case of necessity. 

A-R-E. Six’s, the 6% Gold Bonds 
of the American Real Estate Com- 
pany, fill these requirements, and 
in addition offer a number of de- 
sirable conveniences. 

They are based on New York real 
estate, they pay 6% interest, and 
they carry liberal cash surrender 
privileges. The bonds are the di- 
rect contract obligations of the 
American Real Estate Company, 
with a record of having paid 6% 
and met every obligation on time 
for more than 25 years, returningto 
investors more than $11,000,000. 
A-R-E Six'’s are adapted to investments 
either for those who have funds to invest 
for income or those who wish to begin a 
sound plan for regular saving, being 
issued in these two convenient forms: 

6% Coupon Bonds for Income 
in denominations of $100, $200, $500, 
$1000 and upward, paying interest semi- 
annually by coupons and returning prin- 
cipal in 10 years. 

6% Accumulative Bonds for Saving 
in denominations of $1000 and upward, 
purchasable by annual, semi-annual or 
quarterly instalments. These instalments 
bear interest at the rate of 6% per annum, 
which is compounded, accumulated and 
paid with the total instalments at the 
maturity date. 

Printed matter fully describing both 


forms of ds, map of New York 
City, ete., will be sent on request. 


American Real Gstate (ompany 
Founded 1888 Assets $27,202,824.19 
Capital and Surplus $2, 188,805.50 
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O advertisement is accepted for the 

financial section of McCLURE'S 
until after careful investigation by tratned 
experts of the personal integrity of the 
advertiser and of the soundness of the 
proposition. While we can not guaran- 
tee the result in any particular case, the 
acceptance of the advertisement by us is 
evidence of the strongest character that the 
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advertiser is worthy of public confidence. | 


YOUR MONEY 
AND HOW TO 
MAKE ITEARN 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


What shall I invest in? How do I 
about it? Are the securities I have safe? 
These and any other financial questions will |. 
answered by the Financial Service Bureau o/ 
MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE, As an evidence 
of good faith, inquiries must be accompanied 
by name and address. All communication: 
ull be treated confidentially, and readers ar 
expected to regard answers in the same wa) 
The magazine does not have the facilities to 
assist in raising capttal for even worthy enter- 
prises. Address all communications to 

ALbBert W. Atwoon, Financtal Edzttor. 





WHY INVESTORS SHOULD PURCHASE BONDS 


VERY investor should try sooner or 
EK later to save enough money to pur- 
chase bonds. The man with a wile 
and five children, and no income other than 
a small salary, may do a great deal of harm 
if he puts the first $500 which laborious sav- 
ing has brought together into a bond. His 
most pressing duty is to insure his famil\ 
against poverty should he die. After the 
insurance premium is paid he is able per- 
naps to lay up only four or five dollars a 
month. There is one logical place for that 
small sum of money — the savings bank. 
There is very little first-hand inves'- 
ment of money, in these days. Strict! 
speaking, an investor is a person who pu's 
capital to use productively. But the on 
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people who do that are managers, superin- 
tendents, and those persons whom the econ- 
mists call entrepreneurs, men who under- 
take to create wealth by directly employing 
capital and labor. Most people, of course, 
invest by turning their money over to others 
to use. They temporarily divest themselves 
of money when they invest it. 

Now, what can be more self-evident than 
this: the more hands one’s money goes 
through in the process of investment, the 
less return one may expect upon it. Sup- 
pose you and | decide to start a hat factory, 
making the hats ourselves and supplying 
all the capital. For our money risk, brains, 
and skill we expect a big return. But if 
we lend money to another man to make hats, 
perhaps to a man we have never seen, we 
can not expect such a high return. And if 
we deposit our money in a savings bank or 
an insurance company, and it in turn lends 
the money to some man to make hats, we 
may expect even less return. 

Insurance companies and savings banks 
perform services to society of the highest 
importance — services that have been em- 
phasized in detail in previous articles. 
Why the great majority of people should 
invest the first money they save with these 
institutions has been explained, also. But 
with many persons the time comes when no 
more insurance is absolutely necessary, and 
when it is no longer necessary to be con- 
tent with the low rate paid by savings banks. 

Insurance companies and savings banks 
can do their work only by investing the 
money left with them. Individuals have 
the same opportunity to invest as do these 
institutions. The individual naturally gets 
a higher return when he invests directly. 
He takes some risk which he does not take 
with the insurance company and savings 
bank, even when they buy the same secur- 
ities. This is because institutional invest- 
ment is so much larger than individual in- 
vestment that it is spread over a wider area 

nd thus the risk is reduced to insignificance. 
But the actual risk in buying good bonds is 

small that it need not trouble any except 
the poorest, certainly not the person whose 

rning capacity is insured and who has a 
few hundred dollars laid away in the bank. 

For a small sum of money, less than one 

ndred dollars, or possibly up to. two or 
three hundred, the difference between what 

vings banks pay and what bonds owned 
ectly pay, is negligible. But as the sum 


reases, as it approaches five hundred 
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Income Tax 
Certificates 
Not Required 


Investors are finding relief 
from troublesome provisions of 
the Income Tax by purchasing 
bonds which are the obliga- 
tions of individuals. Certifi- 
cates need not be presented 
with the coupons on these in~ 
vestments, and, the Normal 
Tax of 1% is not deducted at the 
source, unless the annual interest 
from a single bond issue to the in- 


vestor exceeds $3,000. 
We offer a large variety of first 


mortgage real estate bonds of this 
type, whose safety is unquestion- 


able, netting 6%. We willbe pleased 


to explain in detail the merits of 
these securities and their advan- 
tages under the Income Tax law. 


The fact that no investor has ever suf- 
fered loss of principal dr interest on any 
security purchased of us in the 32. years 
since this House was founded should give 
weight to our recommendation of these 


bonds. 


We have prepared an Income Tax book 
of the kind thousands of investors have 
been waiting for—a book which explains 
the law in such clear, simple language that 
no one can fail to understand it readily. 
We will be pleased to send this book, to- 
gether with The Investors Magazine, our 
monthly publication, and investment cir- 
culars to any investor on request, 


Write for Circular No. 501-B. 


S.W. STRAUS & Co. 


MORTGAGE ~® BOND BAN KERS 
ESTABLISHED 1662 
STRAUS BLDG ONE WALL ST, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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A Decidedly Attractive 
Investment 


upon which the Federal Income Tax is paid 


Collateral Trust Note 


Maturing serially from 1915 to 1918 to yield 


1% 


Interest payadle quarterly. 


The safeguards surrounding this Short Term Secur- 
ity place it in the conservative investment claas. 
The notes are secured by First Lien Bonds on prop- 
erty valued in excess of $42,000,000 

Ctreular “ Mii" gives details 


George H. Burr & Co., 


14 Wall Street Bankers New York 




























FARM MORTGAGES 


Yielding 6% and 64% net. First mortgages secured 
by improved diversified farms in the Williamette, V Wall- 
owa and Grande Ronde Valieya in Oregon. ese val- 
leys are the most fertile and prosperous diversified 
farming districts in the Northwest. 


Write for current mortgage list and pamphlet. 
THE DEVEREAUX MORTGAGE CO. 
1027 Spalding Building PORTLAND, OREGON 
Ee ee 


DANFORTH 
FARM MORTGAGES 


Will bear the closest investigation. 
Our territory is limited to localities 
where values are tried and perma- 
nent. 

Fifty-six years experience in lend- 
ing on farm lands without the loss of a 
single dollar means something to persons who want safe investments. 

Write for our new List of Mortgages No. 58. 


A. G. DANFORTH & CO. Bankers 
Founded A. D., 1858 Washington, Il. 


$100 
BONDS 


for $10 down and $5 a month, 
you can buy a Railroad, City, 
State, Public Utility or In- 
dustrial Gold Bond, to net 
from 4% to over 7%. Under 
our plan of 


Partial Payment Purchases 


you can buy one or more dividend bearing stocks or bonds, 
receiving the income while paying for the securities, which 
we agree to carry through all market fluctuations. 

No better way to keep your surplus well invested and 
earning income for you, from 4% to over 7%. 


Booklet 24 mailed free. 






























Sm kele @y 


BONDS 





32 Broadway 














dollars and mounts on up to a thousand o 
more, then the difference in rate of interest 
becomes important. The pecuniary loss 
that results from a large savings bank de- 
posit is a heavy price to pay for indulging 
one’s timidity or ignorance. 


What Are Bonds? 


EYOND question, the chief requisite of a 

good investment is safety. One must 
be certain that the principal sum will be re- 
turned when agreed upon or when demanded 
or that it can be converted into mone 
“Now, there is one, and only one, word 
the language to designate the employment 
of funds in accordance with those require- 
ments,”” says the leading reference book* 
on bonds. ‘“‘It is the word loan.” 

In essence, a bond is a loan. The owner 
of the bond lends money to some one else 
to conduct business with. He is a creditor. 

A bond is in essence a loan, as distin- 
guished from a share of ownership. As its 
name implies, it is an obligation, the sam: 
as a promissory note. But it should be, and 
often is, more than a mere loan. It is 
a secured loan. We speak of a bond being 
secured by mortgage, that is, by a pledge 
of the property in return for the money lent 
You and | lend money to a railroad 
Inreturn, the property of the railroad 
is actually pledged to us, the pledge 
becoming void if the money is paid bach 
to us as agreed. Such a bond is secured 
We have a lien upon the railroad, a legal 
claim upon it, which we can enforce just as 
long as law exists. 

Now, it is evident that ‘a few persons, 
unless very wealthy, can not lend enough 
to carry on a hkarge business enterpris 
So the custom has grown up of lending great 
sums on one mortgage, which is taken b) 
a third person, or trustee, in the interest of 
the many small lenders. Then the mortgage 
is split up, as it were, and portions sold 
bonds to many investors. 

In the long run the only safe bond 
the one that has large earnings, rela- 
tively speaking, behind it. The owners 
of any issue of bonds directly secured | 
a mortgage can take over the property 
the corporation does not keep faith with 
them. But what good is the property ‘o 
them unless it earns something? 

But, while the worth of a bond alwa 
analyzes back into earnings, it does not { 


= 


* The Principles of Bond Investment,’ 


* by Laurence Chan 
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In a “Tight Corner” 


You flirt with disaster if you ne- Thermoid has the most uniform gripping 


+s power. It explains why its density is fixed. 
glect brake lining. You can do Why it cannot be burned out—nor affected 


without fancy “extras” on the car by oil, water, gasoline, dirt. Why it is used 
you drive—but for safety’s sake $¢xclusively by so many makers of foremost 

o he Desilien Wad cars, such as the Peerless, Lozier, White, 
you mus ve e Mning On = American, Fiat, National, Marmon, etc. 
which you can depend. 


Brake lini ; “e es 

wnt wat tone “name ret “Thermos 

paper-thin. Such is Thermoid. HYDRAULIC COMPRESsep 
Cut a strip of Thermoid open. Break Brake Lining—1 


open the ordinary. Compare their centers. 


You can see the difference in gripping power. Thermoid represents 60% more labor 


Hydraulic compression is the reason and contains 50% more material, size for 
size, than the ordinary. 


Our Guarantee: Thermoid will make 


good—or we will. 


THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY 


Trenton, New Jersey 


a ots 
“A successful hunting trip 


99- John C. Harris 


using my ‘Ross’ .280” tineinion’¥’ v. 


From every quarter of =e lobe we are receiving letters of praise for the 
performances of our “R ifles. An Arctic explorer whose life and that 
of his comrades was pe by the hard hitting, high power, accuracy and 
speed of his “Ross” .280, under trying conditions, added gratitude to his praise. 


For Big Game 


No combination excels the “Ross” .280 High Velocity Rifle which sells in 
New York at $55.00 and the “Ross” .280 sporting cartridge with copper tube 
bullet - patented —selling at $7.50 per hundred. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write for complete illustrated catalogue to 
ROSS RIFLE Co. 
Dept. M-3, Quebec, Canada, or Post & Floto, Agents for the U. S., 14 Reade St., N. Y. 














Safeguard your buying—mention McClure’s 
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Send 20c for 
Trial Bottle 


Send today for a trial bottle 
of the rare and exquisite new Flower 
Drops (extract). Enclose only 20c to 
fray packing and postage. One of the very 
latest creatiuns. Comes in eight odors. 
Trade Mark Registered 


? 








Y 
Extract = 
$1.00 per ounce at your dealer's 
in quantities to suit 





We are making this offer of a large trial 
| bottle for only 20 cents te introduce Rieger's 
Fiower Drops (extract) everywhere. Most dealers carry 
it, but if your dealer does not 
have it, send soda for the 
Jarge trial bottle of Rieger’s 
Flower Drops (extract). You 
will realize it is something new 

and entirely different. 
e enclosin order .or goto yor a 
Write Now only eM Paty af Ct 
for large trial bottle of this ee Rose, Violet, ete. 
| perfect perfume creation. cure CS 
/ 


Paul Rieger & Co., _ 275 First St., San Francisco 


Oi NRTA A @) 


Who can think 

A s of some simple 

® thing to pat- 

ent? Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for 


“Needed Inventions’’and**How to get your Patent and your Money 


RANDOLPH & CO., PATENT ATTORNEYS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 























Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 
Thirty years’ active practice. Experienced, personal, high- 
class service. No false inducements to get business. Book 
free. Address E. G. Siggers, Patent Lawyer, Box 7, N. U 


Building, Washington, D. C. 

ATENT Sixty-seven years’ practice before 
the Patent Office. Our handbooks 
on Patents, Trade-Marks, etc., sent free. Patents 
procured through Munn & Co., receive free notice in 

the Scientific American. 
MUNN & CO. | . 
370 Broadway, N. Y., and 627 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


Clark Heaters 
for WINTER DRIVING 
In Auto, Sleigh or Carriage 


During coldest weather a Clark Heater will always 
keep you warm and cozy. It supplies the heat with- 
out flame, smoke or smell. We make twenty styles of 
these heaters —from 90c to $10. Most of them have 
tractive carpet covers with asbestos lining. They fit 
in at the feetin any vehicle, occupy little space and 
are just the thing for real comfort. You cannot bend 

eak them—they last forever. We guarantee that 
be well satisfied or your money will be re- 


Ask your dealer for a CLARK HEATER. 





















Write for complete free catalog—a posial 
will bring it. Why not WRITE NOW? 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
236 Ontario St., Chicago, Illinois 













low that the bonds of any company with 
large earnings make sound investments. 
A pill manufacturer might borrow a million 
dollars, and earn the interest on the bond 
issue five times over, without the bonds being 
much good, whereas a telephone company 
might earn its bond interest only two or 
three times over and have its obligations 
considered of the highest grade. Companies 
whose earnings are fairly stable and regular, 
like steam railroads, street railways, and 
electric power and gas plants,— all those 
whose property can be and preferably must 
be employed for public necessities, irrespec- 
tive of the ability of the manager, the finan- 
cial condition of the company, or changes in 
public tastes, inventions, customs, tariffs, anc 
so on,— are the ones that should issue ay 
These are the underlying general principles 
that must govern bond investment. 


Nothing in a Name 


HERE are almost innumerable types 

and grades of bonds. The name in 
itself means nothing. From what has been 
said, it follows that a stock secured by earn- 
ings of the most ample description is better 
than a poorly secured bond. There ar 
exceptions to all rules. For sheer safety 
the preferred stock of railroads like th 
Union Pacific and Chicago & Northwestern 
are indescribably better than thousands of 
bonds. But well secured bonds are prob- 
ably safer as a class than even well secured 
stocks. There is always a moral obligation 
to pay bond interest which does not hold 
even with the best of stocks. 

The best bonds do not always bear a low 
rate of interest. Often, for reasons uncon- 
nected with its intrinsic worth, a_ bond 
may have a narrow market. It may be 
unfamiliar to the bulk of financial persons 
and consequently to be had at a low prict 

Generally speaking, there are the bonds 
of large, well known companies which ar 
listed on the Stock Exchange, and bonds 
of smaller companies, not listed, but sold by 
and familiar to investment bankers. The first 
is called “big stuff,” and the other “littl 
stuff.” Historically speaking, one type « 
bond has about as good a record as the other 
But the investor should pay less for the littl 
unknown bond than for the big well known 
one. If he deals witha reputable investment 
banker, he can buy just as safe bonds in the 
little unknown class as are to be found in th 
other group, and they will bring him a n 
higher rate of income. 
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“Which of them will 
take my place?” 


(a 


“T'll stay here a good while yet, | hope. But 1 need some sf 


one to take part of my load now—all of it by-and-by. 


“Simmons is the best auditor I ever had, but 
he can’t see anything but figures. Talk about 
advertising and he’s asleep. 


“Parks is a hustler for sales but he needs a 
balance-wheel. He simply doesn’t know what 
sound financing or accounting means. He’d run 
us into bankruptcy im a month. 

“Jones has been here longer than anyone else and knows 


the business from the ground up. But he doesn’t know 
anything outside. He's stopped growing. 


“The man who takes my pa must see beyond the four 
walls of his ofice—he must have the broad view of business. 


“Some of the y fellows in the office have a good 
chance to alll onds aitall mex Aiortand: too, I 
hope—if they will only prepare now for the places they 
ought to fill a few years from now.” 


All big business executives feel the same way. They are 


looking epee Se for the man to show himself who can step 
into the jo keep stepping until he assumes 
part or a hie “Ste opeahaae afte Cee 


The leaders of the future are helping themselves forward 
by the use of the Modern Business Course and Service 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 


It gives you the concentrated experience of thousands of 


It is for big men—made or in the making. Such men as 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, W. H. Ingersoll, N. A. Hawkins, 
Julius Kruttschnitt, and others of like calibre, are them- 
selves using it and recommending it to their associates. 


If you have confidence in your own ability, you will be 
interested in our story. 


it is fully told in our new book, “Forging Ahead in 
Business.” Send for your copy today, by filling out the 
attached coupon. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


17 Astor Place, New York City 


















saanany 





Without placing inder sort of obhgation send your book, “ Forging Ahead in Business,’ 
pinmaties aauting yet Conse end Sercion. Sie seer enue ofinn, aalbudanoationstiion.) 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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No matter 
what tobacco you 
are now chewing, if 
you will try PIPER 
Heidsieck you will be- 
come a permanent user of 
this famous tobacco. To in- 
duce you to make a trial, we will 
send you, free, this genuine leather 


Tobacco Pouch 


strongly made of fine tan leather, with a 
flap and patent snap clasp. Every man who 
loves a good chew will prize this handsome, 
handy leather pouch to carry his tobacco in. 
PIPER Heidsieck is the highest type of chew- 
ing tobacco in the world. Every leaf of ripe, golden 
brown tobacco used in “PIPER” is carefully selected 
from Nature’s choicest crops, clean, sweet and mellow. 


PIPER Heidsiec 


CHEWING TOBACCO—Champagne Flavor ; 
The flavor of “PIPER” is different from \ 
. 
‘ 



































Just holds a 
l0-cent Cut of 
PIPER Heitdsteck 















; 
* / Sold Everywhere 
all other tobaccos made — a rich wine-like, [ 














R in 5c and 

\} 10c cats delightful taste which never fails to make . 
| 4 a friend. i 
} » We Want You to Try K, 
1 PIPER Heidsieck |. 
R 1 Send 10 cents and we will send 

} } a full-size 10c cut of “PIPER” 


and this handsome leather 
pouch FREE. 








The tobacco, the pouch and 
mailing expenses will cost us 20 
cents—and we are glad to spend 
the money to get you to try 
“PIPER” just once. We know 
that once you have started, you 
will become a permanent friend of 
this wonderfully wholesome, 
healthful and satisfying tobacco. 


















In writing us please, tell us the 
name of the dealer of whom you y 
buy your tobacco. 







THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 


111 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 







McClure's advertisers tell the truth 
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Brain fag—mental confusion—indecision— 
lack of vim and chronic weariness are evidence 
of something wrong with the body. 


To determine the causes of ill health by a complete scien- 
tific “inventory” of each patient’s entire organism is an 
essential feature of the Battle Creek Sanitarium System. 
In addition to the usual physical examination, the effi- 
ciency of the whole body is measured; chemists and 
bacteriologists examine the bodily excretions, the blood 
and stomach contents; physical trainers test the phy- 
sique and the muscles: other specialists study the 
heart, lungs, stomach and other vital internal organs. 
Then follows a course of health training adapted to each 
patient’s special needs—diet scientifically regulated, grad- 
uated body-building exercises, outdoor methods; the scien- 
tific application of the electric light, hydrotherapy, elec- 
tricity, mechanical and electrical exercises, radium, the 
X-ray, massage, and all other up-to-date remedial means. 
The Battle Creek Sanitarium System of physical examina- 
tion is explained in our booklet “The Measure of a Man.”’ 

The Illustrated Prospectus comes with it. Write 

>, or use the coupon. 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 
Box 160 Battle Creek, Mich. 























Name ‘- aiibee tt Street 


City .. State 


wee mmmm wn oe ee eae 


! Box 160. THE SANITARIUM 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Send me free your booket ‘‘The Measure of a Man’’ 
and the Illustrated Prospectus of the S 


Sanitarium. 
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The Housebreaker 


Passes 


the door with a lock this key fits, and you never know of his visit. No loss, no 
fright, no struggle in the dark with a man equipped with a gun and accustomed 
to use it—just a simple prevention that bars the way to lawbreakers, Circular 
\. B. K. 88 tells about it. Sent on request. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
Chicago New York Philadelphia 
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“Baby Grand” Pocket-Billiard Table 


Do YouPlay Billiards? 


The “Baby Grand,” Prince of Entertainers, is now at your command—at 
low price and on easy terms. Ready to transform that bare “spare room” 
into an enchanted realm of wholesome amusement. 

Experts and amateurs, boys and girls, will benefit by playing billiards at home. 

The physical and mental recreation—the concentration, self-control, excitement and fun— 
combine to make billiards the one best tonic for tired bodies and brains. 

Let the “Baby Grand” solve the problem of keeping the boys at home. 


The “Baby Grand” Table 


Prince of Home Entertainers 


The “Baby Grand” is a superb home-size Mahogany Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Table. 

Has the accurate angles, fast cushions and playing surface of the world-famous Brunswick 
Regulation Billiard Tables. Provided with concealed Cue Rack and Accessory Drawer, 
which holds complete Playing Outfit. Furnished as a Carom Billiard or Combination Carom 
and Pocket-Billiard Table. Sizes 3x6; 344x7; 4x8. 


Brunswick “Convertibles” — For Any Room 


We also build “Convertible” Billiard Tables, used also as Dining Tables, Library Tables or Davenports. 
These popular tables are equal in playing qualities to the ‘Baby Grand”’ styles. 


Moderate Prices Playing Outfit Free 


Outfit including Cues, Balls, Bridge, Rack, 
and Easy Terms Markers, Chalk, Cover, Book “How to Play,” etc.. 
etc.—all free with any table you buy. 
We sell all styles and sizes of Brunswick 
We sell all styles and Color-Illustrated Book 


Billiard Tables direct from factory to home 

i . 5 Goa ‘ Our beautiful book “Billiards, The Home Mag- 
at exceptionally low prices. Easy terms of jet.” shows all styles of tables in actual colors and 
payment -extending over a year gives full information. Send coupon or letter. 


° Dept. OS. 2. Ss. W b 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., °°?* ©5: £23633 S Wabssh Ave 


The Brunswick- tele Coiender Co., i 
. OS, 623-633 S.Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. : 
Please ound me the free color-illustrated book 


“BILLIARDS—THE HOME MAGNET” ! 
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Our Platform 


Cream of Wheat 


A dainty breakfast 
A delicious luncheon 
A delightful dessert 











(eh ae 
Painted by H. T. Benton for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1907 by Cream of Wiieal | ¢ 


Stick to advertised goods—buy thru McClure’s, The Marketplace of the World. 
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PRINT IN BINDING 
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